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CHAPTER ONE 


Prelude 


1 


In 1950 I published a book called Ends and Means in Education— 
A Midcentury Appraisal. Its theme was the great imperative con- 
fronting American schools: to transform them into powerful institu- 
tions of cultural change toward the goal of a planet-wide democratic 
order. Education, I wrote, “can and should dedicate itself centrally 
to the task of reconstructing a culture which, left unreconstructed, 
will almost certainly collapse of its own frustrations and conflicts." 

To distinguish this viewpoint from others familiar to educational 
philosophy, I accordingly adopted the term "reconstructionism." 
Whether a self-imposed label has since proved to be a handicap or 
an aid to clarification remains debatable. At any rate, I am now less 
inclined to utilize it. In these pages the term is found only where 
material is retained from the earlier volume and then only where the 
argument calls for explicit comparison with opposing viewpoints. 
At least half the present volume is new. 

The fact that so much of the previous work is, I fear, relegated 
to oblivion is itself something of a commentary upon the velocity 
of contemporary events. For example, two chapters treated workers’ 
education in the United States—a movement which, though it con- 
tinues to function after a fashion, has lost a large share of the 
fervent social idealism it once possessed. Two other chapters dealt 
with the well-organized and well-financed program of intercultural 
education that previously fired the enthusiasm of educators by the 
thousands but is now hardly discernible. Still another chapter was 
devoted to the then burning issue of “communism and the Ameri- 
can teacher," which seemed more disturbing in the late 1940's and 
early 1950's than it does today. 

And yet the central theme of Ends and Means in Education is, 1 
contend, just as valid and just as relevant to the 1960's and beyond 
as it was at the century's precise mid-point. Indeed, I firmly believe 
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that it is still more valid and relevant. The fact that much of Ameri- 
can educational thought and practice has recently shifted in a more 
conservative direction does not prove the direction to be either desir- 
able or sound. On the contrary, it may prove only that many of us 
have been unwilling or unable to face the hard realities of our age. 
It may prove only that we prefer to conceal these realities from the 
children and young citizens entrusted to our schools and colleges 
because we are ourselves bewildered or afraid. 
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A few high lights of the 1950’s are enough to recall the precarious 
period of history through which we have been rushing. 

Nuclear energy has proved to be even more wonderful and terrify- 
ing a discovery than we had first imagined. Few could have fore- 
seen that an atomic-powered submarine would encircle the globe 
while entirely submerged, or that industrial power would so soon be 
generated by plants fueled entirely by fissionable chemicals. Fewer 
still would have been willing to predict that, even before 1960, 
not only the United States but the Soviet Union as well would 
already have stored in their arsenals enough atomic weapons to 
destroy either country many times over. The horrors of radioactive 
fallout were, of course, known since Hiroshima; no one, however, 
could have known how rapidly and alarmingly strontium 90 would 
enter the everyday food of everyday dinner tables in areas as re- 
mote as possible from atomic testing grounds. 

International tensions during these years often erupted into 
violence. The Korean conflict began in the first year of the new 
decade, but what amounted virtually to a second war—this time 
civil—occurred again in Korea just as the next new decade got 
under way. Suez, Tibet, Algeria, Lebanon, Turkey, Hungary, Cuba, 
Venezuela, Argentina, Quemoy, South Africa—these were other 
powder kegs that sometimes exploded. Relations meanwhile between 
the two foremost powers on earth fluctuated like a weather vane: 
we never knew from one month to the next which way the Cold 
War would blow—whether to a lower or a higher temperature. 

One thing was sure, though almost none of us anticipated the 
event. The Soviet Union sprang ahead—and up—in the conquest 
of space. Sputnik, Lunik—these almost instantly became household 
words throughout the world. Reluctantly, the United States was 
forced to admit its inferiority in the new applied science of celestial 
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exploration through rocketry. For the first time in history, more- 
over, men were talking of travel to the moon, even to planets, as 
near-realizable achievements rather than as Jules Verne fantasies. 
As the 1960s began, electronic telescopes were already tuned to 
the reception of signals from possible centers of life in solar systems 
many light-years distant from our own little sun. 

Simultaneous with such awesome thrusts into outer space, the 
human race was thrusting itself toward a more and more precarious 
disequilibrium on earth. Within ten years we became conscious as 
never before of the “population explosion.” From a population of 
only a billion in 1830, the number of people will already have tripled 
by 1965. And, at the present rate of increase, it will double this 
total to six billions by the year 2000—considerably less than a half- 
century from now. And yet in the face of the stark fact that more 
than half the people now alive are underfed, there was no sign of 
agreement as to what should be done about the problem. Con- 
flicting attitudes toward the morality of birth control, limited knowl- 
edge of scientific means, lack of international policy—these were 
among the obstacles that the 1950's made only the feeblest efforts 
to penetrate. 

As for the United States itself, events moved swiftly, too, though 
by no means always happily. On the whole, our political relations 
to the world worsened. The virtually universal prestige that we had 
for so long taken for granted declined sharply—even among coun- 
tries on our side of the Iron Curtain. For this tragic situation our 
State Department, with its combined lack of flexibility, consistency, 
and clear direction, seemed at least as responsible as the skillful 
persistence with which our communist critics propagandized against 
us. Although it is fair to say that we retained many friends both 
among the common peoples and their governments (some of the 
latter, such as fascist Spain, the enemies of our democratic values 
but the beneficiaries of our cash), we cannot conceal the equal 
truth that vilification of and hatred toward the United States has 
probably become more rampant and certainly more shrill than at 
any time since our founding. 

Fluctuations in foreign policy were fairly well matched by 
political practices at home. We seemed uncertain, for example, 
whether to shift further in the direction of federal authority and 
centralization or to retreat closer to the tradition of decentralization 
and states’ rights, Somewhat ambivalently, to be sure, the Republi- 
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can administration in power during most of the 1950's favored 
the latter course, but Congress was usually weighted on the side 
of the Democratic party, which has followed, though ambivalently, 
too, rather more of the former course. Few spokesmen, however, for 
either of two chief parties seemed sufficiently fired with the zeal 
of the New Deal period of the 1930's and early 1940's to widen 
Socioeconomic planning or to advance closer to Roosevelt's Four 
Freedoms. True enough, almost none of the social advances of his 
regime were liquidated. But, except in minor ways, neither were 
they strengthened. 

The Supreme Court, often a barometer of the wider social climate, 
tended to waver also. Its decision which declared racial segregation 
in the schools unconstitutional was remarkable not only for its 
unprecedented dependence upon the findings of social science, not 
only for its unanimous recognition of the educational rights of Negro 
citizens, not only for the contempt and disdain it generated in segre- 
gationist states, but for its unequivocal endorsement of the principle 
of federal responsibility for the common welfare. Yet as the years 
moved on and the liberal mood of the Court was tempered by con- 
servative appointees, decisions seemed as often divided on other 
issues involving this principle as they were in the executive and 
legislative branches of the government. 
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A persuasive case could, I think, be made to the effect that such 
vacillations in our political and legal policies have been heavily 
conditioned by more than a decade of the highest prosperity we 
have even known. A people first of all preoccupied, as we have 
been, with achieving the richest living standards in the history of 
any nation are not likely to be concerned, except in secondary 
ways, with the clarity and potency of either their means or ends. 
The fact that a substantial part of this prosperity is directly trace- 
able to world tensions (it is these that purport to justify our gigantic 
program of arms manufacture) is of much less interest to most 
citizens than the fact of full employment made possible by this 
program. Perhaps the supreme irony lies here: the crises that 
constantly recur in the perspective of international relations serve 
to increase complacency in the narrower perspective of internal 
affairs. So long as we profit from these crises, why be concerned 


too much about, say, the muddles of our State Department or waver- 
ings of Congress? 
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Prosperity surely helps to account, also, for the absence thus far 
of any voice on the national scene powerful enough to compel forth- 
right examination of our weaknesses or to channel our energies in 
behalf of a more rationally organized, more humane democratic 
order either within our boundaries or a strong, democratic inter- 
national order without. A few voices beckoned us toward these ob- 
jectives, but they were listened to, if at all, half-heartedly. In recent 
years the national organizations of millions of working people, for 
example, have seemed much more concerned with making sure that 
they obtain a larger share of the rewards of production than they 
have with concerted actions in behalf of economic democratization, 
public control of natural resources, or other goals that might have 
galvanized the American trade-union movement into a great pro- 
gressive political force. 

Instead, organized labor, by and large, has followed in the wake 
of a trend that accelerated rapidly during the last few years—the 
trend toward a middle-class culture. With prosperity reaching 
Out to embrace more and more citizens, with home ownership and 
its accompanying automobiles, electric appliances, endless gadgets, 
and other typical symbols of affluence becoming almost as common- 
place for skilled mechanics as for physicians and managers, no 
wonder that the older social consciousness of the more alert sections 
of the working population is being supplanted by only one kind of 
Conspicuous zeal—the ambition to move up and into the middle class 
as rapidly as possible. 

Though students of America as a civilization could be cited in 
praise of this remarkable shift in values, none of them is likely to 
deny the forebodings of evil that accompany it. Not only does the 
history of middle classes in twentieth-century Europe prove their 
Susceptibility to reactionary leadership; already in the United States 
distortion of values by these classes in behalf of constricted notions 
of success and happiness produce alarming symptoms of moral 
deterioration. 

Recall, for example, the reaction of the American public, a large 
Proportion of which in this case was clearly middle class, to a dis- 
tressing climax of the past decade—the television scandals. That 
the downfall of their idols of the picture tube distressed millions of 
viewers was apparent enough. Equally apparent, however, was their 
perplexity as to what was wrong and what was needed to remove the 
deceptions of which they were the victim. Few better illustrations 
Could be offered of the power possessed by the private agencies of 
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communication that own and control the television networks than 
the success with which they diverted attention from any proposals 
that the public air waves be controlled by and for the public itself. 
No significant changes in policy occurred as a result of the scandals. 
Nor are they likely to occur so long as most of us remain indiffer- 
ent to the moral consequences of a system that is profoundly in- 
fluential upon public attitudes and habits but yet is operated in 
behalf of frankly private economic interests. The truth is that 
amidst the vast clamor that accompanied the scandals, innumerable 
voices were heard defending the perpetrators on the ground that, 
after all, “What harm did they do?” 

Among these defending voices were many of the younger genera- 
tion. Nor was this fact surprising. To anyone acquainted with major 
research studies of teen-age attitudes as these have been develop- 
ing over recent years, the lack of any clear value-orientation other 
than the flabby pattern of ostentatious middle-class success is dis- 
turbing indeed. Winning approval of one’s peers by talking as they 
talk, dressing as they dress, conforming as they conform—this sort 
of behavior has been found to be far more prevalent than evidence 
of self-reliant thought or conduct. 

On a more subtle plane of analysis, perceptive critics were speak- 
ing of the growing “alienation” of American personalities—of a sense 
of forlornness, of loss of identity and commitment, of the rejection of 
positive regenerative values. These critics were calling our attention, 
too, to the decadence, negativism, and formlessness manifested in 
novels and plays, in painting and other graphic arts, and in the 
phenomena of the beatnik and the juvenile delinquent. 

As we shifted into the seventh decade of the century, no wonder, 
then, that the cry at last began to be heard that America must search 
afresh for its own deepest purposes. Magazines and newspapers of 
vast circulation joined in a frank and penetrating search for national 
direction. Finally aware that the goals of American and, indeed, 
of Western civilization as we are accustomed to it are far less 
enticing to growing millions than are those of the communist world, 
these potent molders of public opinion were belatedly but stub- 
bornly reiterating the two most urgent questions of our time: How 
can a democracy like ours develop ends that are more true, more 
right, more magnetic, and more capable of winning the allegiance 
of ordinary human beings than are those of a political, social, and 
economic order to which somewhere close to a third of the earth’s 
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population are already subject? And if or when such ends do become 
clear, how can we discover and construct the strategic, concerted 
means through which they may be won? 

Here, also, are the most urgent of all questions facing education. 


4 


They are not, however, the questions that especially disturbed 
education. More conspicuous during the years under review, on the 
contrary, were much the same apathy toward crises in world affairs, 
much the same tendencies toward conformity, much the same 
vacillations with regard to such national issues as federal versus 
local responsibility, much the same orientation toward middle-class 
values. 

Indeed, the truism that school systems and college policies always 
reflect the milieu to which they are bound is wonderfully demon- 
strated by the course of their own recent career. 

One demonstration was, and is, the overt and covert controls 
over research exerted by government and big business. Universities 
and colleges signed hundreds of lucrative contracts usually tied at 
least indirectly to the defense program. Occasionally a scientist 
could be heard protesting at the rules of secrecy and host of regula- 
tions that he felt violated the whole tradition of intellectual freedom 
to pursue the truth and to share it publicly. But contracts continued 
to be signed and carried out with barely audible protest. 

The two most glaring demonstrations, however, occurred during 
the period of McCarthyism and, later in the decade, the successful 
launching of the first man-made satellite by Russia. With the excep- 
tion of the comparatively ineffective but steadfast American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, professional organizations of 
teachers wasted no time in yielding to McCarthyite pressures against 
"subversive" teachers, most of whom were nothing of the sort. The 
after-effects of this sick period are still very much with us, and 
academic freedom is the weaker for it. 

The immediate result of the Sputnik was, we remember, an almost 
hysterical attack upon American education for failing to produce 
enough engineers and scientists to beat Russia at the new game of 
Conquering space. Yielding this time to the pressures of a wide 
assortment of public critics—from vice-admirals to former presi- 
dents of universities—hundreds of schools and colleges were retreat- 
ing to even more rigid structures of subject and skill mastery. 
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There was constant stress, too, upon the need to select and train 
superior students especially for professions directly geared to the 
Cold War. One consequence was that grade-seeking and college- 
entrance requirements became perhaps even more dominating as 
the chief—and false—motivation to academic accomplishment. 

At the same time imaginative, audacious, experimental curricula 
were harder and harder to locate. With a few exceptions, the giant 
foundations were leery of supporting ventures of a clearly con- 
troversial character. Repeatedly their most generous grants were 
made to the kind of leadership and the kind of proposals that 
advocated at most a circumspect middle-of-the-road approach to 
teacher education, high-school curricula, administration, and most 
other spheres of educational activity. 

Meanwhile, something called “life-adjustment,” erroneously iden- 
tified with progressive education, became an easy target for the 
upholders of mental-discipline and mind-storehouse theories of 
teaching and learning. True, a substantial number of more or less 
influential leaders continued to uphold the tenets of progressivist 
theory, and some teachers even tried to practice them. For the most 
part, however, the brilliance of that theory was so tarnished by 
superficial and monotonous reiteration that several of the abler 
students of educational ideas turned elsewhere for inspiration—espe- 
cially to existentialism and logical empiricism. 

Viewed in the cultural context which these two theories largely 
ignore, it is not surprising, incidentally, that they have recently 
attracted many more academic philosophers than has the pragmatic- 
experimentalist theory underlying progressive education. For despite 
real contributions both theories are oftener than not, if only by 
default, the allies of conservatism in other areas of culture. Existen- 
tialism has been a bulwark of neo-orthodoxy in religious thought; it 
could just as easily become so in educational thought. Logical 
empiricism, by virtue of its imperious treatment of questions of value 
and normative commitment as largely meaningless, provides a con- 
venient rationale for philosophers, including educational philos- 
ophers, to subordinate or even to ridicule impassioned concern for 
the very issues that are crucial to humanity’s survival. 

Thus, to put it mildly, the viewpoint that education can and 
should, even though it assuredly does not, serve as a major agency 
of cultural renewal has hardly been the prevailing one. Rather, if 
any position has recently prevailed, it is that the school’s social 
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role is properly confined to providing students with “correct informa- 
tion,” with sources of further information, and with habits of “clear 


thinking” and “sound judgment.” 
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Expounded at length by self-styled educational theorists with 
ample foundation backing and slick publicity, this position is 
pleasant-sounding and surely safe enough. In the light of the cul- 
tural scene that I have been depicting, it is also untenable and 
irresponsible. 

Fortunately, we need not concede that what is prevailing must 
therefore be the “right” course for education to pursue. On the 
contrary, as has often been true in history, “whatever is” may prove 
to be “wrong.” A number of events, moreover, already point toward 
the expectation that the ironic contradiction earlier noted between 
chronic turmoil abroad and easy complacency at home may be wear- 
ing too thin to last much longer. 

Among such events, one that occurred at the birth of the 1960's 
Stands out magnificently—the sudden awakening of thousands of 
students, especially Negroes in the South, from their long and “dog- 
matic slumber.” Their campaign of passive resistance against segre- 
ation was a thrilling proclamation that their own deepest values 
are too precious to them to permit any longer without protest the 
humiliation to which their race has long been subjected. Nor should 
we overlook the many white students in Northern communities who 
joined in the campaign. Perhaps for the first time in their lives they 
were realizing how dramatically learning can occur through other 
means than books—how young adults can affect public policy in 


America, just as they do in many other countries. 
One cannot, of course, assume that these demonstrations were 


directly traceable to what students have been learning about 
their critical age from formal courses of study. In too many cases 
they have probably learned despite such courses. One would be 
cynical, however, to contend that college and high-school faculties 
contributed nothing at all. Of course they contributed. And many 
teachers must have privately rejoiced to see their students acting 
as they did even when the typical curriculum or administrative 
policy could claim little or no credit. 

Also significant, surely, is the wide criticism to which we have 
recently subjected the whole field of education. The past several 
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years have often been called the time of “great debate.” Almost 
every facet of policy and program has been reviewed, and far more 
laymen have participated in community groups concerned with 
school problems than ever before. To be sure, the foci of their 
attention have not, I think, often been the most important ones. 
But at least they have come to agree upon one truth: education 
cannot expect to function well as long as it is financed in so 
niggardly a fashion. More and more leaders in public life were 
speaking out for greatly enlarged budgets. To be sure, up to the 
close of the decade and into the next, Congress was still refusing 
to provide federal aid for teachers’ salaries or other broad needs. 
Still, it did pass the National Defense Education Act which, though 
a stopgap measure reflecting fear of Russian competition much more 
than impassioned concern for the welfare of schoolchildren, broke 
ground for probable shifts in the direction of national responsibility 
to all educational levels. 

In one lively area, moreover, experimentation did catch hold— 
in the communication arts, especially television. By 1960 some half 
a hundred educational stations throughout the country were reach- 
ing tens of thousands of viewers with an astonishing range of pro- 
grams. In addition, carefully planned projects in closed-circuit 
television were being conducted in growing numbers of public 
schools and colleges. Every sign points to enormous expansion in the 
years ahead, with equally enormous consequences—by no means 
all necessarily desirable—for the methods and contents of learning. 

Of still greater potentiality in the long range were advances made 
in the sciences of man. More concertedly than at any earlier stage, 
these young sciences were joining hands. They were forming inter- 
disciplinary teams and going at their tasks in terms of an encompass- 
ing rubric: the behaviorial sciences. Pioneering research was being 
carried on, for example, in the psychology of perception, in group 
behavior, in the complex relations of personality and culture, in the 
social dimensions of psychiatry. 

It would be easy to exaggerate these advances, The paucity of 
funds for behaviorial research has retarded progress much more 
than in the physical sciences. Also, disagreement about the most 
urgent problems of individual and social experience has interfered 
with effective teamwork. For example, the intricate issue of the rela- 
tion of values to scientific evidence and scientific judgments is 
anything but clarified. Many behaviorial scientists still wish to 
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ignore this issue by concentrating upon purely “objective” fact-find- 
ing and theory-building. Others, convinced that questions of value 
are now too pressing to by-pass, are beginning to join forces with 
students of ethics and aesthetics. 

One point, however, no one could honestly deny: human behavior 
in its multiple dimensions is fundamental to every kind of educa- 
tion. Hence it seems reasonable to expect a widening inclusion of 
the sciences of human behavior by education. Only occasionally 
thus far were their researches making much impact upon educa- 
tional theory or finding practical application in school programs. 
Yet it would be surprising if the near future did not witness a whole 
range of radical departures from classroom routines—departures 
alreadly heralded by group dynamics and learning machines. The 
revolution now under way in the behavioral sciences is almost sure 
to contribute in major respects to any revolution that occurs in 
education. 


6 

If and as this second revolution does occur, what then are some of 
the other probable events that will accompany it? 

Three or more times the total amount of money now spent annu- 
ally on education is likely to be spent by 1970. A preponderant 
share of this multibillion dollar outlay will have to come from 
federal taxation. The inequity and impracticality of local and state 
financing, except in limited degree, will become more apparent to 
Many more citizens than it is today. At the same time any sharpened 
awareness on the part of an affluent middle-class society that it 
can afford decent public services—not only in education but in 
health, housing, care for the aged, transportation, and other fields 
of human welfare—must mean a larger rather than smaller role for 
the agencies of government, especially national agencies. Accord- 
ingly, we may also expect decidedly strengthened federal authority 
in the conduct of public education—a consequence not so much to 
be abhorred as to be anticipated far enough ahead to enable us to 
develop democratic safeguards in its exercise. 

Such trends as these, especially as they are accompanied by 
better paid and better prepared teachers, may well be paralleled 
both by a much more strongly organized profession and by re- 
Organized curricula. The former should accompany the greater 
Prestige and influence that the profession will acquire. Also, it will, 
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or certainly should, be a national organization including all levels, 
from nursery school to university, and controlled by teachers—not 
by school or college administrators, not by business or patriotic 
pressure groups, not by lay officials, not by anyone except those 
who do the fundamental work of education, which is to educate. 

The expectation of reorganized curricula depends, to a large 
degree, upon the extent to which the above developments occur. 
Assuming greatly strengthened national responsibility, beginning 
with federal financial support and ending with enhanced status 
and authority for some three million teachers and professors who 
will soon be needed, there is little reason to doubt that a vast range 
of now largely neglected or incompetently treated areas of study 
will receive attention. 

The most important of these areas have been overviewed in this 
prelude. They center in the crisis of our age. They require realistic 
appraisal both of our failures and accomplishments, both of the 
dangers that threaten us and the hopes that sustain us. 

They demand that we tear away the curtains that conceal from so 
many learners the most vexing questions of our time—political, 
social, economic, moral, scientific, religious, cultural. 

They demand that communism, for example, be studied thor- 
oughly, critically, and scrupulously in every public school. They 
demand that the capitalist order be studied in just the same way. 

They demand that the psychocultural patterns of our increasingly 
middle-class society be ruthlessly dissected for their vices as well 
as for their virtues. 

They demand anticipation of and preparation for the vast mal- 
adjustments and readjustments to be caused by automation and its 
concomitantly greater leisure time. 

They demand that problems of sex relations in their moral aspects 
be given just as searching attention as their biological aspects, that 
every high school include both, and that these be set in the context 
of the “population explosion” and what this could mean for the 
future. 

They demand that other emotional problems—“alienation” 
one—be given equal regard with problems of, say, algebra. 

They demand that the perplexing new problems raised by nuclear 
e HAN and space explorations be studied thoroughly in science 


They demand that American culture be treated in steady conjunc- 


being 
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tion with cultures everywhere else, with the aim of reducing pro- 
vincial biases while stretching transcultural perspectives. 

They demand, in the interests of world civilization, that scientific 
research no less than the arts and humanities be shared by students 
and artists of all nations, with no limitations of secrecy or censor- 
ship. 

They demand that young citizens become aware of their member- 
ship in and obligations to the human race. For if what I wrote in 
1950 was true then, it is even more true now: “A new articulateness, 
a new sense of collective strength, a newly wrathful but righteous 
indignation, a new hymn of hope for the fulfillment of a world-wide, 
democratic humanity—all are mingled together in a vast, rumbling, 
clumsy, infinitely powerful mass of hundreds of millions of men, 
women, children; blacks, whites, yellows; Jews, Christians, Mo- 
hammedans; peasants, professionals, laborers; artists, doctors, 
teachers. .. .” The imminent task before us is to harness the schools 
to this strength—to this giant of democratic power. 


7 


The task is, of course, supremely arduous. Indeed, if any major 
corrections in the educational position I have been supporting are 
imperative, they lie in the need for still more realism in assessing 
blockages, still more refined and tested theories of planned change, 
still more precise delineations of compelling national and inter- 
national purposes. 

It would be foolish to deny that some of the “probabilities” just 
sketched as to what will happen in the impending course of educa- 
tional development are conditioned by what some of us very much 
wish would happen. War, economic collapse, catastrophes of nature 
—any or all of these could occur to prevent such a course. Not only 
is war, particularly, an ever more horrible threat; the record of 
tension and violence since World War II is frightening. At the same 
time the realization that World War III would mean the annihila- 
tion of the greater part of mankind is its single greatest deterrent 
—a realization that would hardly have been taken seriously even a 
few years back. The challenge, meanwhile, that education has re- 
fused to face forthrightly is how it can help most to strengthen 
this deterrent. 

The fact is that, in a paradoxical sense, our greatest hope that 
it can become such a sociocultural force lies precisely in the terror 
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and even the despair that begin to grip so many of us. Perhaps only 
the shock of discovering that humanity is confronted with the pros- 
pect of chaos—if not total destruction—can now arouse education. 

Meanwhile, this much already seems sure. Nations almost every- 
where on earth are coming to realize as they never did before the 
immense power of education in cementing and advancing their 
respective interests. This realization is itself partly, perhaps pri- 
marily, the product of current tensions, in which ideological conflict 
plays a major part. The paradox just mentioned thus applies here 
also: the stature of education is raised and its strength compounded 
by virtue of the hazardous positions in which its makers and sup- 
porters—the nations of the earth—find themselves as they jostle and 
threaten each other. 

For reasons already cited, we in the United States seem less 
acutely aware of the prime agential tasks of education than do some 
other nations. One instance often comes to mind—the substantially 
larger per-capita investment in its schools made by the Soviet 
Union as compared with our own investment. Even so, we Ameri- 
cans do share the common realization, at least in degree, with other 
great nations. After all, it was our country that first sanctioned free 
universal education because we considered it indispensable to demo- 
cratic government. 

In this historic light, the question remaining is whether America’s 
traditional devotion to education in behalf of its own enlightened 
interests can be transfused with and expanded to a wider scale of 
interests—to the struggle of people on almost every continent to 
win essentially the same indigenous democratic rights for which we 
ourselves once struggled. To answer this question with a strong 
affirmative would mean that we, too, were prepared once again to 
assign to education its rightful cultural role. 

The time is overdue, therefore, to repudiate a naive notion, still 
too often invoked, that the contemporary proposal to enlist educa- 
tion in behalf of cultural reconstruction is nothing more than a “re- 
hash” of a view advanced in the 1930’s. As originally formulated 
(and epitomized in the question, “Dare the schools build a new 
social order?” ), that view is out of date, For one thing, the domestic 
and world situation has drastically altered, and with it the responsi- 
bilities of education to that situation. In the depression years of the 
1930s America was chiefly absorbed in its internal problems of 
poverty, unemployment, and insecurity; in the years we are now 
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experiencing the indignation and vision of the “social frontier” 
educators need to be recaptured but also redirected—redirected not 
so much toward ourselves any longer as toward the desperate plight, 
growing power, and emerging goals of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, inhabited by the bulk of the world’s population. 

For another thing, we are now able to realize in a deeper sense 
that education, if it is to function with cultural effectiveness, 
requires the fullest possible enlistment of all resources of the sciences 
of man. Many of these resources, though still far from mature now, 
were embryonic when the earlier view first challenged us. For 
example, thanks to the research of sciences such as psychiatry and 
anthropology, we are beginning to reformulate our whole concep- 
tion of the educative process. We are realizing more profoundly 
than before that education, far from being limited to schools, em- 
braces the whole complex of human dynamics through which every 
culture seeks both to maintain and to innovate its structures, opera- 
tions, purposes. The effectiveness of formal institutions engaged in 
education thus depends upon their capacity to perform this polar- 
istic role in alliance with other institutions. Their resilience, their 
alertness, their sense of responsibility, above all their competence 
and eagerness to enter vigorously and cooperatively into the total 
life of the cultures which sustain them—these are the measures that 
determine their worth as socializing and enculturative agencies of 


both stability and planned change. 


8 

In the present volume I have tried to take special account of this 
kind of developing conception. Therefore the sharpest departure 
from Ends and Means in Education is found in Part II. Here I write 
of the newer ends and stronger means heralded by the beginnings 
of a partnership between anthropology (among other behaviorial 
sciences), philosophy, and education. During the 1950's this partner- 
ship was my chief preoccupation: it drew me not only into the 
intriguing field of anthropological theory but even into one pro- 
longed exploration of a living culture. I report a small part of this 
research in Chapter 11. All the chapters of Part II, except Chapter 
12, are new to this work. 

A number of other new chapters replace earlier ones. Part I, 
which aims to contrast what I propose with what I oppose in edu- 
cational theory, has four new chapters. Chapter 3 is an attempt 
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to restate my over-all position; therefore it seems appropriate to 
borrow its title for the volume as a whole. Chapter 5, dealing 
critically with the views of Dr. James Bryant Conant, was expressly 
written for inclusion here because of his towering influence upon 
education in the past ten years. (Another conspicuous figure, Ad- 
miral H. G. Rickover, hardly warrants comparable treatment, but 
any who might wish to know my opinion of his book on education 
will find a brief review in the Appendix, with the review of a book 
by Dr. Lawrence K. Frank included for purposes of contrast.) 
Chapter 6 treats anti-intellectualism and pays its respects inci- 
dentally to still another recently acclaimed conservative critic: 
Professor Arthur Bestor. Chapter 9, originally written for classroom 
teachers, concludes by recapitulating some of the high lights 
of Part I and by providing a bridge to Part II. 

Part III is limited to the discussion of but three controversial 
issues. Of these, Chapter 15, on indoctrination, is considerably ex- 
panded from the original treatment. Chapter 16 on religion in edu- 
cation, is completely rewritten and, I hope, purged of the ambigu- 
ities that plagued the first version. 

Part IV, the theme of which is cultural renascence, includes 
three new chapters: Chapter 19, on a design for teacher education; 
Chapter 21, on the role of the educational philosopher; and Chapter 
22, on the ethics of leadership. All these amendments indicate, I 
hope, something of my evolving interests in the light of our time. 

Let me reiterate, however, that the core of the philosophy of 
education to be sketched in the sequel is, I like to believe, fully 
as defensible as it was at the watershed year of this turbulent 
century. I am therefore pleased to republish several chapters 
which, though they could surely stand still further stylistic and 
logical improvement than I have provided for this volume, have 
been sustained by events of the intervening years. The next 
chapter is perhaps the best example: its classification of educa- 
tional theory into several conflicting types has since frequently 


been recognized and utilized, More important, the attempt in this 
and subsequent chapters to approach conflicting philosophies in 
the setting of our cultural crisis seems to me decidedly more useful 


now than it was when first written, if only because the crisis itself 
has deepened. 


Other chapters are retained because the 


y deal with disturbing 
matters which, as much as ever, continue t f 


heir impact upon all of 
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us. Among these, Chapter 12, on the human roots of world order, 
Chapter 17, on the challenge of atomic energy, and Chapter 23, on 
the democratic faith, illustrate how by 1950 I was already struggling 
to reach beyond the typical formulations of “social frontier” edu- 
cators toward a future-centered, goal-directed, international out- 
look. I find no reason for repudiating or significantly altering these 
statements. Chapters 18 and 20, on professional topics, are preserved, 
however, mainly because, if the inventory above of current and 
impending trends is reasonably sound, one may expect increased 
support for and implementation of the proposals set forth. 

For, looking finally at that inventory as a kind of balance sheet, 
are not our assets as well as deficits both substantial? And if they 
are, then despite all the defeatism and anxiety from which our age 
suffers, does not education deserve the best that we as citizens 
and teachers can command of each other? 


Philosophic Foundations of Education: 
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Philosophies of Education in an Age of Crisis 


1 


In the minds of many, philosophy is associated with the abstract, 
erudite study of concepts entirely removed from practical issues of 
everyday life. The philosopher, traditionally, is thought of as a 
person whose chief interest is in attempting to discover the inner- 
most essence of reality, regardless of whether his discoveries have 
any useful significance or not. 

Another widely recognized conception, however, is that of philos- 
Ophy as the persistent effort of both ordinary and sophisticated 
people to make life as intelligible and meaningful as possible, 
Such a conception is sufficiently recognized so that many citizens in 
every walk of life agree that one of the most sober obligations con- 
fronting any human being is to clarify his basic beliefs Lin other 
Words, to analyze and organize the premises upon which he con- 
ducts his political, scientific, aesthetic, religious, and educational 
practices. It is this latter conception that is now the more vital. 

When people are complacent about their beliefs, when they find 
it easy to effect satisfying adjustments, philosophy is understandably 
of the former of the two types. A fairly harmonious period in civil- 
ization is one in which philosophy may be something of an intellect- 
ual luxury, albeit a luxury worthy of utmost respect. When, how- 
ever, the beliefs hitherto found more or less acceptable are threat- 
ened, it becomes necessary to re-examine ourselves and our institu- 
lions; to subject even our most sacred beliefs to ruthless examina- 
tion; and to determine by the highest standards of rational and 
cooperative inquiry whether or not the beliefs we have been takin 
for granted may conceivably require thoroughgoing reformulation, 

Today this need holds for every area fundamental to human 
existence. In religion, men have been analyzing their assumed 
beliefs with a newly critical penetration. In science, a sweeping 
revaluation has been under way for half a century, with the result 
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that some of its most universally accepted assumptions have now 
been rejected. In politics and economics, one need only remember 
that, within the lifetime of many of us, world-shaking revolutions 
have taken place and that the social beliefs previously cherished 
by millions of men are no longer cherished. 

The same situation is prevalent in education. The beliefs that 
have governed the organization and practice of schooling on every 
level are being more seriously challenged than at any time since 
perhaps the Renaissance. It was earlier thought, for example, that 
education should aim primarily to instill in the minds of the young 
a reverent acceptance of traditional patterns of culture. Some of us 
recognize now the dubiety of this assumption. What we do not 
always recognize is that this widespread skeptical attitude toward 
inherited educational beliefs is itself a reflection of our culture. In 
other words the philosophy of education today is, first of all, another 
symptom of the same basic questionings taking place in every other 
area. 

My thesis is that the critical examination and reformulation of 
beliefs about education is indigenous with the same process oc- 
curring in religion, art, science, economics, politics. Education can- 
not be understood except in the context of the culture which educa- 
tion reflects and upon which education in turn exerts its influence. 
The greatest error that educators can make is to assume that educa- 
tion is an isolated or cloistered institution to be interpreted by itself 
without regard for the cyclonic forces sweeping the earth. 

In this dramatic setting, let us turn now to the major philosophies 
of education that are struggling for domination and are correlated 
with its shifting cultural configurations. If we sketch a picture of 
contemporary philosophies of education in American terms, at least 
five major alternatives confront you and me in choosing the road 
which education should follow. 


2 


The first of these choices may be treated briefly. Philosophers use 
the term eclecticism to mean that outlook upon any or all areas of 
life which combines, in a piecemeal and artificial fashion, elements 
of many outlooks. The eclectic, in other words, is one who believes 
that the most honest approach of philosophy is one refusing to 
commit itself to any unified or consistent pattern of beliefs. Rather, 
he insists that in all major outlooks there are grains of truth, seg- 
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ments of value, that need to be recognized and respected for what 
each contributes. 

With all respect for the honest eclectic, I confess misgivings as 
to whether his can be an adequate philosophy for anyone seeking a 
way of life that has maximum meaning for our time. Eclecticism is 
rather like a chemical mixture: when you put sulphur and iron 
particles together and mix them, nothing happens to any individual 
particle unless the mixture is heated; when heat is applied, how- 
ever, each of the particles loses its identity and is fused into a com- 
pound in which neither the iron nor the sulphur retains its original 
character. One should properly borrow ingredients of many differ- 
ent viewpoints in order to build an adequate philosophy. But if 
the parts are not then fused, the result will not be the kind of 
organic compound of beliefs which enables one to interpret each 
aspect of nature and humanity by its harmonious relations with all 
other aspects. 

The remaining philosophies encapsulated here are, therefore, 
different from eclecticism. They aim to build organic unity for man 
and civilization—to provide synthesis and meaning to one’s life. We 
may adopt the terms, “essentialism,” “progressivism,” “perennial- 
ism,” and “reconstructionism” as symbolic pegs for these positions. 
All must be understood in their cultural context, not as self-suff- 
cient theories. Let us take each of the four in turn and summarize its 
central character. 


3 


Essentialism is that philosophy of education holding that the 
schools must be based, first of all, upon the “essentials”—that is, 
upon the tried and tested heritage of skills, facts, and laws of knowl- 
edge that have come down to us through the rich centuries espe- 
cially of the modern period of civilization. The essentialist is there- 
fore one who builds education upon the foundations of the “classical 
curriculum.” The mind of the student is conceived of as a kind of 
receptacle into which the school pours as much of the organized 
content of tradition and the objective world as that receptacle is 
able to contain. The teacher serves as a “conveyor belt” between the 
store of knowledge possessed by the outside world and the mind 
of the student. Examinations are devices by which schools measure 
the quantity of content held by the mind. Essentialism, we can 
readily understand, is therefore critical of any theories and practices 
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in education that subordinate what it regards as the fundamental 
process of learning—a process primarily though not exclusively one 
of absorption. 

Particularly is essentialism critical of the second major theory: 
progressivism. For here is a philosophy conceiving the primary 
purpose of education to be not at all one of absorbing the maximum 
content of the outside world. Rather it is one of stimulating people 
to think with effectiveness; and to think is to analyze, to criticize, to 
select between alternatives, and to venture solutions upon the basis 
of both analysis and selection. To think, in a word, is to practice the 
scientific method, writ large; it is to carry on intelligent adjustment 
and readjustment with the natural and social environment of which 
one’s self is a part. Schools, when properly organized, are media 
through which the child thus learns to live intelligently—that is to 
say, critically and responsibly. They are centers of democracy, for 
they should provide continuous opportunities through which prob- 
lems are met by cooperative participation on the part of the largest 
possible number of student-citizens. In such an educational environ- 
ment teachers are also partners in the common enterprise of in- 
telligent social experience; and learning takes place through the 
vital utilization of that experience. 

The third of our four constructive philosophies, perennialism, is 
closer to essentialism, by far, than to progressivism. It is a movement 
contending that the only hope for sound education—and indeed 
for a sound culture—is through restoration of the spirit which gov- 
erned education during the Middle Ages. Hence the perennialist is 
not so much interested in emphasizing the social heritage as he is in 
the existence of eternal, absolute principles of truth, goodness, and 
beauty outside space and time—which are in a profound sense ever- 
lasting, and therefore perennial. The medieval system of education 
was, in essence, dedicated to the quest for "first principles" of this 
nature. The aim was to search out, by means of “rational” analysis, 
such invulnerable and deductively certain axioms that anyone 
possessing the necessary intellectual equipment would recognize 
them self-evidently for what they are. It is the belief of perennialists 
today that education has become corrupted by its gradual departure 
from this medieval kind of certainty. Hence the supreme aim of 
education should be to train intellectual leaders so brilliantly en- 
dowed with the intuitive capacity to recognize first principles that 
we may, for the first time in centuries, be led out of the darkness 
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which threatens to engulf mankind and into the light of rationally 
determined order. 

The fourth and final philosophy, reconstructionism, agrees up 
to a point with the perennialist: there is desperate need for clarity 
and certainty, for our civilization is beset with frustration and be- 
wilderment. It radically disagrees, however, with perennialism’s 
solution. Instead of returning to the Middle Ages, it would attempt 
to build the widest possible consensus about the supreme aims that 
should govern mankind in the reconstruction of world culture. 
These aims can be delineated through cooperative search: indeed, 
the reconstructionist is convinced that already there is growing 
agreement about their most basic characteristics. The world of the 
future should be a world which the common man rules not merely 
in theory but in fact. It should be a world in which the technolog- 
ical potentialities already clearly discernible are released for the 
creation of health, abundance, security for the great masses of 
every color, every creed, every nationality. It should be a world 
in which national sovereignty is utterly subordinated to interna- 
tional authority. In short, it should be a world in which the dream 
of both ancient Christianity and modern democracy are fused with 
modern technology and art into a society under the control of the 
great majority of the people who are rightly the sovereign deter- 
miners of their own destiny. Reconstructionism is thus a philosophy 
of magnetic foresight—a philosophy of ends attainable through the 
development of powerful means possessed latently by the people. 
To learn how to exercise that power for these ends is the first 
Priority of education. 


4 


Return, now, to the cultural context of our four fundamental 
philosophic alternatives. In political language, we at once see how 
they roughly parallel what we, in America at least, would call, 
respectively, the conservative, liberal, reactionary, and radical posi- 
tions. The essentialist is the conservative; he would meet the diffi- 
culties of our time by training minds skilled in conserving rather 
than in changing the essential content and structure of the pre- 
existent world. The progressivist is the liberal; he would solve our 
problems by developing minds skilled as instruments in behalf of 
Progressive, gradual, evolutionary change. The perennialist is the 
Teactionary; he would deal with our contemporary issues by reacting 
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against them in favor of solutions extraordinarily analogous with 
those of a civilization long past—or even by escaping into an in- 
tellectual realm of timeless and spaceless perfection. The reconstruc- 
tionist is the radical; he would face our problems, not by conserving, 
not merely by modifying, not by retreating, but by future-looking, 
by building a new order of civilization under genuinely public con- 
trol, and dedicated to the fulfillment of the human values for which 
most men have been struggling, consciously or unconsciously, for 
many centuries. 

How shall these alternatives be appraised? In the first place, the 
exponents of each position deserve utmost respect and thoughtful 
attention. In the second place, however, I should like to indicate 
that reconstructionism is, in my judgment, the only theory in which 
mankind can now safely place its educational and, indeed, its social 
confidence. 

The essentialist, notwithstanding his sincerity, would develop 
minds that are retrospective rather than active—young citizens who, 
while trained in the essentials, are conditioned too largely to passive 
acceptance of the inherited patterns of our culture. Progressivism, 
while the techniques of reflective thinking that it centralizes are 
of utmost importance, is defective in the respect that it focuses too 
much upon means at the expense of ends; it expresses the typical 
experimental spirit of open-minded, tolerant consideration of all 
sides of all questions, but fails to answer clearly the question of 
where we are going. In this concern of how we do think it has 
insufficiently helped us to discover for what we should think. Thus 
it is the counterpart of a culture developing by trial and error, 
with subordinate concern for clear-cut purposes or goals. Perennial- 
ism is dubious for a number of reasons, but especially because, in its 
central belief in the self-evidence of truth and values that are 
beyond public and scientific verification, it exposes itself to the 
accusation of setting up absolute criteria or fixed standards. These, 
in the hands of corrupt leaders, could easily be utilized (as histori- 
cally, they have often been utilized) to justify arbitrary authority 
without sanction of the majority who are always in a democracy the 
final judge of standards. 

Reconstructionism, the remaining alternative, is by no means a 
finished philosophy. Neverthelesss, an increasing number of educa- 
tional thinkers in various countries are converging toward this 
position. While repudiating nothing of the constructive achieve- 
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ments of progressivism, while recognizing also the importance both 
of essential knowledge and clear rational analysis, this philosophy 
commits itself, first of all, to the renascence of modern culture. It is 
infused with profound conviction that we are in the midst of a 
revolutionary period out of which should emerge nothing less than 
control of the industrial system, of public services, and of cultural 
and natural resources by and for the common people who, through- 
out the ages, have struggled for a life of security, decency, and 
peace for themselves and their children. 

Education sufficiently dedicated to this purpose no longer re- 
mains, to be sure, on the fence of intellectual “impartiality.” But 
it is an education which, for that very reason, is inspired with en- 
thusiasm for research, for diffusion of knowledge, for humanly real- 
ized beauty, goodness, and truth—an education which, through 
the schools of America and of all other democracies, could at last 
demonstrate its capacity to play no longer a minor but a major 
role in the rebuilding of civilization. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Education for the Emerging Age 


1 


One of our contemporary ironies is that American education—and, 
I fear, education in much of the world—has not only failed to come 
to grips with unprecedented problems and tasks but has, if anything, 
receded from the level it had reached by the early 1940's. 

In making this assertion one is aware of the need to qualify. In cer- 
tain respects there has been progress. An example is the momentous 
decision of the United States Supreme Court outlawing segregated 
public schools—a decision that still remains to be implemented in 
largest part, yet is easily the most important intepretation of educa- 
tional rights that the Court has made. Perhaps still more important, 
in long range, is the operation of the first permanent internationally 
sponsored agency concerned with education on a world scale: the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). Nor should we overlook the salutary public interest 
in education. 

Nevertheless, such assets are offset by deficits. The more familiar 
ones may merely be summarized: the appalling shortage of teachers, 
equipment, and buildings; the fresh inroads of sectarian religious 
pressure groups upon the public schools; the high rate of functional 
illiteracy—that is, the inability to use symbols meaningfully; the 
ignorance and indifference of millions of “educated” citizens con- 
cerning political and other crucial issues; and, finally, the spread of 
anti-intellectualism—of contempt for those rational processes typi- 
fied by scientific method, philosophic analysis, and logical delibera- 
tion. 

While each of these deficits could be documented at length, I 
wish to pass on to another that—besides being less often discussed 
—supports my opening statement in a still more fundamental sense. 
Education has retreated from the position it had reached by the 
early 1940's in that the theory which undergirds its practice has 
28 
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become increasingly sympathetic to what may be called the “new 
conservatism"—that is, to traditional canons of belief that are, in 
my judgment, outmoded as guides to the era which, for better or 
worse, we have already entered. 


2 


The simplest way to support this contention is to look back upon 
the past decade of public discussion of education and to recall the 
voices that have attracted widest attention. For the most part these 
voices have attacked the schools for failure to teach the three R’s, 
for lack of discipline, for disregard of scholarship, and for encour- 
agement of “radical” if not “subversive” attitudes. Often the scape- 
goat has been something ambiguously called “progressive educa- 
tion"—a witches’ brew of iniquitous ideas concocted originally by 
John Dewey, kept to the boiling point by William H. Kilpatrick, 
ladled out to innocent teachers by professional hackmen in schools 
of education, and finally swallowed by generations of children whose 
brains and spirits are thereby permanently addled. 

I have resorted to caricature in order to highlight an opinion wide- 
Spread among citizens. For example, the books dealing with educa- 
tional theory and policy that have been most prominently reviewed 
in general magazines during recent years have seldom been those 
sympathetic to the experimentalist philosophy which is the key to 
progressive education. Rather, with few exceptions, they have been 
books expressing views bitterly hostile both to that philosophy and 
to the kind of modern schools that result from its consistent ap- 
plication. They have been books that repudiate the scientific and 
naturalistic thought of such philosophers as Dewey, and that be- 
Seech us to accept some classical—if not metaphysical and pre- 
scientific—doctrine. Therefore their own thought is derived ulti- 
mately from ways of life and philosophical systems prevailing in 
earlier centuries of Western civilization. 

While the more competent of these books pay their respects to 
Dewey and to experimentalism and all of them of course declare 
their admiration for science, nevertheless the main impact of their 
arguments has been to the contrary. Not only do they arouse doubts 
and confusion about the most original and influential theory in 
American educational history; they also persuade innumerable citi- 
Zens—and even many teachers—that such practices in the schools 
as functional methods of learning to read, first-hand community ex- 
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perience, democratic participation in curriculum planning and 
school administration, should be thrown on the rubbish heap and 
supplanted by their own preferred forms of tradition-grounded 
theory and practice. 


3 


These generalizations may be exemplified by the views of the 
late Gordon Keith Chalmers, president of Kenyon College. One of 
his last articles, “The Purpose of Learning,” is especially revealing, 
as it was the only treatment of educational philosophy included in 
the issue on “Higher Education Under Stress” of the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. In this article, 
as in his book, The Republic and the Person, Mr. Chalmers seemed 
so troubled about education that one might suppose, were one un- 
familiar with the premises of his discussion, that here indeed was 
a daring advocate of change in a new direction. “Where,” he asked, 
“shall we find the new philosophy of education so desperately de- 
manded by our country and our times . . . ?" He apparently be- 
lieved that he himself was offering a “radical redirection for Amer- 
ican education.” When, however, one correctly defines “radical” as 
connoting a thoroughgoing departure from historically familiar pat- 
terns of belief and practice in favor of patterns not hitherto ex- 
perienced, Chalmers’s “radical redirection” proves to be nothing 
of the sort. In his own words, it “must be based clearly on the 
classic understanding of the dual nature of man, which characterizes 
not only Christianity but Greek tragedy, Roman law, and historic 
Hebrew and ancient Indian thought.” Careful inspection of his 
educational proposals bears out this statement. He would retreat 
to beliefs and practices that are classical indeed. 

Such proposals are unlikely to have anything concrete to say 
about the burning educational and cultural issues of our day—the 
attack upon academic freedom, for example, or the implications for 
learning of such cataclysmic discoveries as atomic energy. Rather, 
like most neoconservatives, Chalmers thought that education can 
solve the great problems of life only by a spiritual and intellectual 
rejuvenation of the individual “person.” And the “person,” though 
described in somewhat different terms by other proponents of his 
position, turns out to be nothing so much as a twentieth-century 
prototype of traditional man governed by “right Reason"—the ideal 
of Renaissance and post-Renaissance aristocratic humanism. 
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Chalmers's approach to education was an important and earnest 
way of reacting, culturally as well as philosophically, to the crisis 
of our age. But it was a way of reacting that is easily accounted for. 
As Arnold Toynbee and other philosophers of history have shown, 
every great crisis in the affairs of men has produced more or less 
similar types of "solution" by entrenched minorities. In periods of 
tension and bewilderment it is perhaps more typical than other- 
wise for educators, like citizens at large, to react at first shock by 
listening wistfully to voices that would dissolve their troubles by 
restoring nostalgic patterns of truth, value, and reality. 


4 


The recent appeal of traditional patterns is also due in part to the 
ineffectiveness with which other philosophies and programs have 
responded to our period of challenge. The experimentalist philoso- 
phy, particularly, though it has held its own remarkably well since 
the early 1940's, when it was still the dominant educational outlook, 
has for perhaps twenty years contributed little that can be said to 
enrich the original formulations of Dewey himself. The fact that the 
Progressive Education Association ceased to exist in 1955, after 
some thirty years of immense influence, is due largely to its failure 
to pioneer any longer. Moreover, there is considerable validity in the 
common criticism that many schools of education have been guilty 
of superficial and distorted application of the experimentalist-pro- 
Sressivist philosophy to learning and teaching. 

Still more fundamentally, this philosophy, which underlies so 
much of our modern education, is itself gravely deficient in its 
Capacity to cope with the issues generated by a period of history 
profoundly altered from that of the first quarter of our century when 
it was developed to maturity. Elsewhere I have tried to analyze this 
deficiency. Here I may merely point out that the essential weakness 
Should be diagnosed not only in philosophic but in cultural terms. 
The experimentalist outlook expresses the mood, the values, and the 
practices of a culture in transition between two greatly different eras 
of modern history. 

The first era may be bounded roughly by the fifteenth and late 
nineteenth centuries. It was during these centuries that industrial- 
ism, nationalism, capitalist democracy, and individualistic liberalism 
all achieved maturity. The second era has by no means fully 
emerged. Indeed, perhaps it may not emerge fully at all before 
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civilization is degraded or even destroyed. Nevertheless, the second 
era is already more and more recognizable in potential design. 
And it is likely to be distinguished from all earlier eras by at least 
these fundamental features: a largely automatic, integrated technol- 
ogy powered increasingly by atomic energy; a world population 
sufficiently educated to regulate its own growth according to avail- 
able resources; a publicly planned and directed system of distribu- 
tion of these resources so that physical and spiritual deprivation due 
to inequitable distribution of goods is eliminated; and an enforce- 
able international government under democratic and, as far as possi- 
ble, decentralized control. 

To argue the same point differently, the experimentalist philoso- 
phy is transitional in its basic character in the same way that twen- 
tieth-century liberalism (as distinct from the original individualistic 
liberalism of John Locke) is transitional. Both tend to emphasize the 
qualities of open-mindedness, of social and political exploration, of 
regard for "all sides of the question"—above all, of experimental 
methodology as the key to progress. Both stress the interaction of 
individual and community, but neither wishes to consider one as, 
say, the moral criterion of the other. Likewise, both emphasize the 
reciprocity of means and ends, but both characteristically focus 
upon means—upon “how we think" (the title of a famous Dewey 
volume), upon hypothesis rather than solution, upon tolerance rather 
than conviction, upon process rather than product. Finally, both 
are critical of the first great era of Western culture: they condemn 
the evils generated by ruthless industrialism, nationalism, and 
laissez-faire capitalism. Indeed, their main concern, educationally 
as well as culturally, has been to alleviate these evils by a more 
socially responsible and more intelligently directed program. 

But neither experimentalism nor recent liberalism seems able or 
willing to go much further than this. Being concerned with the 
virtues of culture as transition more than with the directions or 
aims of this transition, each hesitates to commit itself to, or even 
appraise carefully, the imperatives I have described as potential to 
the second era. Instead, a characteristic reaction is to label them 
“utopian” or to condemn them as “dogmatic” without taking 
the trouble to distinguish between the illegitimacy of dogma and the 
legitimacy of conviction about these imperatives. In rejecting the 
desirability of planned designs for the future, experimentalism, like 
typical liberalism, remains in a state of pendulum-like tension be- 
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tween polar values—between individual and community, between 
means and ends. It prefers to stress the fluid and dynamic experi- 
ence that has been indigenous to the period of American life which 
it has so skillfully symbolized. 

When neoconservatives attack Dewey's philosophy for glorifying 
the value of growth for the sake of further growth as the highest 
measure of good education, they are, then, touching a sensitive 
nerve. But they cannot, on their own assumptions, account either 
for the cultural roots of this value or for the emerging values of the 
second era. They can only suggest that the way to correct an over- 
emphasis upon process, methodology, and growth is to regress 
toward traditional standards that are termed “radical” only at the 
penalty of historic and semantic confusion. 


5 


It should now be apparent that the kind of educational philoso- 
phy and program required for the second (though still potential) era 
of modern history cannot be satisfied by the orthodox formulations 
of the experimentalists any more than by the genteel and wishful 
formulations of the neoconservatives. While the needed philosophy 
may learn much from both—and especially from the former—it 
should aim to remove their deficiencies and to reconstruct the prin- 
ciples, methods, and contents of education. That the undertaking is 
tremendous, and that no one person or group can accomplish it 
alone, is evident. Particularly is it tremendous because the required 
formulation should be interdisciplinary throughout; not only should 
it utilize the best available knowledge from philosophy and edu- 
cation, but it should incorporate the most significant new research 
of the physical, biological, and social sciences, and the new creations 
of every art from literature to architecture. Thus, if it crystallizes 
at all, it will prove to be vastly more than a formal philosophy of 
education. It will also be a philosophy of culture, with education 
Conceived as the chief agency through which problems of every 
kind are attacked, and practices, institutions, and values commen- 
Surate with the demands of the emerging age are developed and 
tested, 

The primary conviction that should govern every phase of the 
Proposed philosophy is that humanity is now caught in the throes 
of a planetary transformation. The interweaving characteristics of 
this transformation are many—scientific, religious, economic, politi- 
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cal, aesthetic, psychological. Without doubt, the most graphic and 
monstrous symbol is atomic energy, the consequences of which for 
good or evil are still far from predictable. No one can guarantee 
that it will not be utilized to degrade—if not to destroy—human 
civilization as we have known it. No one can assure us, either, that 
competing nations will not continue to blunder on for perhaps a 
very long time—cajoling, bluffing, fumbling as they now do, yet 
fearing to release the power stored in their atomic stockpiles because 
of the reprisals that would surely result. Thus, in epitomizing earlier 
the salient characteristics of the second modern era toward which ex- 
perimentalism is transitional, I did not say that such an era will ever 
occur. No one knows whether it ever will or not. I described it as a 
potential design of what the future could be like, and I implied that 
it is also what it should be like if we reject the alternatives of 
degradation, destruction, or chronic trepidation. 

The point is crucial for educational theory. For, in addition to 
recognizing the paramount importance of scientific and empirical 
means, the proposed theory insists upon the equal importance of 
strong conviction about desirable ends. I wish, therefore, to under- 
score the argument that the most vulnerable spot in public educa- 
tion, especially as it is influenced by experimentalism, is that it has 
not clearly or unequivocally focused upon either the content or 
meaning of these ends. Like the American culture of which it is 
the ideological ally, it has been much more concerned to delineate 
an effective methodology of intelligent practice than to formulate 
the goals for which that methodology is indispensable. And while 
traditional theorists, neoconservative and others, are likewise dis- 
turbed by this inadequacy in the philosophy they oppose, they seek 
to counteract it primarily by restoring a doctrine of ends and pur- 
poses adapted to the earlier era of the post-medieval culture but 
entirely unsuitable to the era that should now emerge. 


6 


How might education, were it reconstructed according to the 
principles outlined here, actually function? 

The question cannot be answered quickly, but it is possible to 
illustrate. Let us consider a new type of junior college open to all 
average young citizens from about seventeen to twenty years old. 
The four-year curriculum would be organized around one central 
theme: “What kind of world can we have and do we want?” Each 
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semester would consider different dimensions of this question: 
political, economic, scientific, moral, aesthetic, religious, and many 
others. Every course of study would utilize the richest possible 
resources—research, books, community experience, personal con- 
tacts with experts of many kinds. In addition, every student would 
have opportunity to work intensively in fields always related directly 
and indirectly to the common theme—fields ranging all the way 
from biology and physics to music and poetry. The entire four years 
would thus allow ample diversification and concentration, yet would 
acquire organic unity and purpose. 

Methods of learning would depart radically from those typical 
today. Lectures would be replaced largely by cooperative investiga- 
tions, by intensive utilization of television and other audio-visual 
instruments, and by frequent travel and work experience; yet these 
methods would allow ample room for the gifted student to work 
independently of groups. 

Indoctrination of any proposal or belief would be considered 
unprofessional (see Chapter 15). At the same time teachers would 
be encouraged to hold and to express their convictions, not for the 
purpose of compelling acceptance of them, but rather for the pur- 
pose of inviting critical awareness and opposition to them. 

To reduce the likelihood of indoctrination still further, students 
would be constantly exposed to all kinds of evidence against as 
well as for every proposal for the new order. Minority dissents to 
any majority consensus reached by cooperative study would al- 
Ways be respected. Thereby the democratic process, defined as 
majority agreement tempered by the privilege of minority opposi- 
tion, would become a basic practice within the school itself—a 
Practice providing young citizens with greatly needed sensitivity 
to the weaknesses and strengths of that process in wider com- 
munities. 

Such experience with genuinely democratic learning should help 
Students to appreciate that the most important decisions of policy 
that people reach concerning, say, the public control of atomic 
energy, are not infallible decisions. Rather, they are subject to 
error, they require everlasting criticism, and they will probably need 
continuing correction and improvement. Thus, while emphasis 
should be placed upon the need for commitment to future-centered 
goals, every opportunity ought also to be provided to modify or alter 
any commitment in the light of better evidence, deliberation, and 
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experimental testing. Here, as at other points, the contributions of 
experimentalism to educational theory would not be repudiated but 
rather supplemented and reinforced. 

The curriculum would give continuous attention, futhermore, to 
the obstacles that stand in the way of cultural reconstruction. These 
obstacles are mountainous: such blanket terms as lethargy, fear, 
ignorance, defeatism, hatred, violence, incompetence, superstition, 
and insecurity scarcely begin to encompass either their scope or 
complexity. Education, typically, has been derelict in failing to pro- 
vide understanding of the irrational forces that undermine and 
destroy the capacity for harmony both within and between indi- 
viduals and within and between groups. Here the inclusion of much 
more of the research of such sciences as psychiatry and political 
psychology is pressing indeed—findings that should not only 
toughen the student’s awareness of himself and his fellows, of power 
structures and power struggles among classes and nations, but 
should help to provide therapies essential to their correction and 
control. 

A further concern of the curriculum brings us back to the prob- 
lem of goals. The problem is not that of determining merely the 
general purposes of the new era, or even that of specifying its 
institutional and cultural designs. It is also that of analyzing and 
selecting the values that these designs should serve and that alone 
justify them. Axiology, the branch of philosophy concerned with 
moral, aesthetic, and political criteria of value, is indispensable 
to this task. So, too, are such disciplines as anthropology and history: 
What can they teach us as to the likelihood of cross-cultural, per- 
haps even universal, values as these are respected and craved by 
ordinary people? Both here and elsewhere, the great books of 
philosophers, artists, and scientists of every era are also indis- 
pensable. Unlike educators, however, who would have these 
classics studied “for their own sake” or for the cultivation of a 
“faculty” of reason, the proposed theory would have them studied 
for the insight and guidance they may provide for the means and 
ends of education conceived in terms of cultural renascence. 

This model for a junior college would not, of course, be suitable to 
the practice of education either below or above that level (see 
Chapter 18). While the reconstructed philosophy would affect edu- 
cation throughout the primary and secondary years as well as the 
years of higher learning, different tasks and obligations apply to 
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each. For example, no one should be qualified as lawyer, doctor, 
engineer, or teacher unless he has received a general education 
that acquaints him with the wider problems of a civilization in 
crisis and with his own share of responsibility in solving them. There 
is need, moreover, for new types of training appropriate to new 
professions that are now emerging: international relations, eugenics 
and population control, regional social and economic planning, food 
and soil chemistry, electronic communications, industrial atomic 
energy—these are but a few of the opportunities in process of 
creation by the second major revolution of the modern world. 


7 


What are the chances that such a philosophy of education as I 
have outlined can actually receive sufficient consideration to make 
it a serious contender for widespread support and experimental 
action? 

To judge by the prevailing American mood, one might answer: 
little chance indeed. Moreover, in Red China and the Soviet orbit, 
In fascist Spain and South Africa, there seems at the moment even 
less. But many variables operate in the present world situation. 
They will continue to operate in the decades ahead. Even in 
America, the prevailing fashion of neoconservatism among many in- 
tellectuals—including educational theorists—may be less a long- 
term trend than a transitory indication of cultural insecurity. Among 
Many young teachers one can already detect both a restlessness 
and a readiness to respond to better financed, more far-reaching 
ànd future-looking educational plans. 

In other countries such restlessness and readiness are even more 
apparent. Great numbers of people in India, Burma, Japan, Latin 
America, and elsewhere reveal intense dislike both for the Ameri- 
Can foreign policy of smug paternalism and for communist authori- 
tarianism, These people are groping, to be sure. But millions of 
hitherto oppressed and exploited individuals are, for the first time 
in history, becoming articulate both in their indignation and in 
their demands. They are opposed to further bloodshed and pillage 
as much as they are in favor of strong world government. They 
refuse any longer to accept the fatalistic fallacy that poverty, 
disease, and ignorance are unavoidable. Increasingly they insist 
upon a life of creative opportunity and fulfillment expressed in 
their own cultural terms. 
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It is true that even minimium education is lacking in much of 
the world. Hence one of the first responsibilities of an adequately 
financed UNESCO should be an international program for the 
abolition of illiteracy. Yet, essential though this is, it is far from 
enough. Both the less and the more developed regions of the world 
are beginning to be aware of, and committed to, the goals of a 
peaceful, abundant democratic world, and of the concrete means— 
of which literacy is but one—by which these goals may be attained. 

Here adult education becomes another urgent need. In Puerto 
Rico, for example, illiteracy is regarded as not merely the inability 
to read or write but, even more, as the inability to cope with local 
problems in a cooperative way. Its adult program, reaching deep 
into the mountains, is affecting the lives of thousands of rural 
people. So, too, are the programs of Denmark, Israel, and other 
small countries. Even in the United States enough progress has 
recently been made in revising the theory of education for adults 
so that we may anticipate striking improvements in practice as well. 

Nor may we overlook the resources of the sciences and the arts in 
bolstering the required outlook. From the perspective of a layman, 
I am reasonably certain that consciousness of pervasive crisis and 
of moral concern to deal with it have never been so acute amon 
natural scientists as they are now. Indeed, quite possibly they are 
more concerned than are the social scientists: too many of the latter 
continue belatedly to emulate a now dubious philosophy of “neu- 
trality” and “objectivity” that they acquired from an earlier period 
of natural science itself. Yet many social scientists also seem deeply 
conscious of their responsibilities. From them, as well as from 
artists and philosophers sensitive to the transformations accelerat- 
ing around us, educators may acquire much that is vitalizing to their 
own efforts. 

For such reasons as these, there is no cause to conclude that the 
philosophy of education cannot be rebuilt and applied in practice, 
True, the neoconservative philosophy may continue to appeal to 
many citizens. True, too, the destructive forces to which I have 
referred may eventually prevail—in fact, they will almost surely 
prevail unless we can assess and counteract their strategy and 
strength. To recognize such possibilities does not, however, pre- 
clude recognizing equally powerful potentials in the constructive 
forces that are now discernible. Opportunity exists for us to throw 
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our loyalties and energies on the side of these constructive forces, 
Education, reinforced by the assets already at hand and guided by 
a culture-oriented, goal-centered theory, can also grasp that oppor- 
tunity while time still remains. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Education as the New Reaction 


1 


In referring to the philosophy of education advocated by Robert M. 
Hutchins as the New Reaction, I do so with the intention of distin- 
gushing it from the old reaction. By the “old reaction” I mean the 
forces in America which attempt to preserve inherited educational 
practices simply because they are inherited—the forces which in 
every society shy at change; which see in the slightest progressive 
act some threat to the achievements of our forefathers; which oppose 
experimentation not because of understanding what a particular 
experiment involves but, more likely, because they lack such under- 
standing. 

Voices of the old reaction are not, of course, stilled. Nevertheless, 
they have not succeeded in destroying or even completely con- 
trolling education in America. Their inability and failure to argue 
their case intelligently is usually as marked as the ability of liberal 
educators to do so. 

The New Reaction is a different matter. Dr. Hutchins insists 
that he favors freedom of inquiry, and his pronouncements on this 

"matter have been praised by liberals themselves. He has criticized 
vested interests, trustee autocracy, and the lack of financial support 
for education. He has advocated world government and promoted 
liberal education for adults through the "great books." As Director 
of the Fund for the Republic, a division of the Ford Foundation, 
he has sponsored a number of investigations concerned with urgent 
problems of academic and political freedom. Here is a voice in 
education, though not always friendly, that has long been regarded 
as courageous, vigorous, and honest. Moreover, as contrasted with 
the naiveté of the old reaction, his philosophy of education is 
argued eloquently and persuasively. 

For all these reasons, the position this leader continues to ex- 
pound has carried weight in shaping American education. It does 
40 
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so, however, not for these reasons merely, but also because the 
New Reaction conforms with elusive yet important tendencies in 
the cultural period through which we are now moving. How it 
does so, and how these tendencies may be counteracted, I discuss 
later in this chapter. Meanwhile, let us review some features of the 
Hutchins doctrine. 


2 


A large part is in the nature of criticism. He finds five prin- 
cipal faults with college education today: the love of money, a 
misconception of democracy, a false notion of progress, a dis- 
torted idea of utility, and anti-intellectualism. His attack upon 
anti-intellectualism is militant. He accuses educators of conspiring 
to prepare young people for vocations and thus of neglecting the 
principles upon which those vocations should depend. He insists 
that law schools, for example, fail because they attempt to imitate 
practical experience rather than to understand the unifying and 
generalizing theories of law. He points out how this vocational 
emphasis results in teaching of fads. Practical experience rather than 
scholarship thus comes to be, often, the criterion by which a pro- 
fessor is appointed. In short, empirical, pragmatic, and utilitarian 
education is enthusiastically opposed because it confuses the transi- 
tory with the permanent, because it denies or neglects the power 
of reason to seek for and find universal truths, and because in its 
adulation of facts it ignores the principles that give significance to 
those facts. 

The plan that Hutchins advocates to meet these difficulties is 
simple but drastic. He mentions that the function of elementary 
and secondary schools is to prepare citizens to be self-supporting 
and politically responsible, and that this means to follow the dictates 
of a given society, not to improve it. Any other function of the 
lower schools is superfluous and should be abolished. 

On the college level, he proposes a junior college of four years, 
extending through the sophomore college year, and a university 
Period of about three more years. The junior college would be open 
to every literate citizen, and would absorb the younger generation 
until the twentieth year. Its curriculum would consist of “the 
permanent studies"—the classics of such great fields as philosophy 
and literature—and in addition grammar, rhetoric, logic, and mathe- 


Matics. 
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Those who pass these subjects of “general education” satis- 
factorily would go on to the university, where they would study in 
three fields: metaphysics, natural science, and social science. The 
latter two, however, are subordinate to the first, for students would 
continue to focus their attention not on data of the sciences but 
on first principles which data help merely to illuminate. Hutchins 
would set up research institutes adjacent to the university, though 
not a part of it, where the collection of data for this purpose of 
illumination would be carried on. The personnel of the research 
institutes, incidentally, would not even hold membership in the uni- 
versity faculty. 

Just how this program would be set up in America is not dis- 
cussed, though Hutchins believes the technical difficulties not in- 
superable. In any case, without its adoption empiricism and 
vocationalism will continue to strangle the higher learning until, 
finally, it may die altogether. 


8 


No critical educator today would deny all these charges. That 
vocationalism has gone to extremes; that fact-finding for the sake 
of finding facts frequently becomes a ridiculous game of academic 
tail-chasing; that thousands of students are pursuing university work 
utterly unsuited to them—such evils are only too prevalent through- 
out American education. 

In our discussion, however, it is worth while to concentrate 
on one major issue, since this is the point of departure for most 
of Hutchins’s other charges. I refer to his contention that the proges- 
sive and empirical philosophy of education which predominates 
in America lacks a unified foundation, a consistent set of principles 
and purposes. 

Now if we translate his implications, we are justified in inferring 
that Hutchins is really attacking—notwithstanding that he himself 
is called a liberal—the whole spirit and substance of liberalism. 
For liberalism, though it has many implications, is in its philosophic 
meaning most closely related in America to the modern scientific 
method of empirical, impartial, objective analysis and synthesis— 
a method which by its very structure commits itself to nothing 
absolute except the absence of commitment. 

As a matter of fact, there is much cogency in the contention 
that the greatest weakness of liberalism is its overemphasis upon 
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method, its underemphasis on content—upon the tolerant spirit of 
scientific investigation that is intolerant of any other spirit. The 
liberal philosopher is notoriously hostile to absolutism in meta- 
physics. His quest for certainty is seldom in the direction of a uni- 
versal or substantial goal. His search for truth is never among 
criteria of the past which can serve as reliable criteria for the future. 
His search, rather, is chiefly in the on-going present—a present that 
recedes as rapidly as new problems arise to upset whatever momen- 
tary satisfactions he achieves. 

In order to emphasize the central distinction, I have oversimpli- 
fied liberalism. That some liberals, of whom Dewey was surely one 
of the greatest, have sometimes taken forthright stands in behalf 
of far-reaching programs of social reform is indisputable. Never- 
theless, the hypothetical character of all means and ends tends to 
discourage more than, at best, a certain tentativeness on most of 
the great issues of our time. 

At any rate, one cannot easily deny Hutchins’s assertion that the 
“most characteristic feature of the modern world is bewilderment. 
It has become the fashion to be bewildered. Anybody who says he 
knows or understands anything is at once suspected of affectation or 
falsehood. Consistency has become a vice and opportunism a virtue. 
We do not know where we are going, or why; and we have almost 
given up the attempt to find out.”* 


4 


What, more exactly, are the positive attributes of the doctrine 
that Hutchins thinks would correct this situation? 

At times he denies he has one. “I am not here arguing for any 
Specific theological or metaphysical system,” he declares. “I am in- 
Sisting that consciously or unconsciously we are always trying to 
get one. I suggest that we shall get a better one if we recognize 
explicitly the need for one and try to get the most rational one we 
can... . If we can revitalize metaphysics and restore it to its place 
in the higher learning, we may be able to establish a rational order 
in the modern world as well as in the universities.” 

But as already intimated he does, nevertheless, suggest the kind 


1 Thi. i most of those which follow in this chapter are from 
The Ligen der — by permission of the Yale University Press. 
Although subsequent books by Mr. Hutchins deal with many issues other 
than the higher learning, they do not deviate significantly in their philosophic 
Orientation even where this remains implicit. 
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of metaphysics he would adopt, and he goes even further than this: 
he suggests the kind he would reject. The nature of the former, we 
shall see, becomes clearer by contrast with the latter. 

The kind he accepts belongs to what was called, in a preceding 
chapter, the school of perennialism. He repeatedly refers to the 
need of "truth for truth's sake." He lauds the intellectual virtues of 
the greatest thinker of the Middle Ages, Thomas Aquinas. Cardinal 
Newman is quoted for favoring the cultivation of the intellect as 
“beautiful, perfect, admirable, and noble in itself.” He criticizes the 
master of induction, Francis Bacon, for having overemphasized 
fact-finding, and insists on "the logical priority of rational analysis." 
He criticizes Thomas Jefferson for failing to advocate, as the su- 
preme duty of American education, "the intellectual love of God." 
He declares, “My thesis is that . . . our salvation lies not in the re- 
jection of the intellect but in a return to it." His principal authorities 
are the founders of perennialism in Western thought—Plato and 
Aristotle. In one place he hints that since we cannot return to the 
theology of the Middle Ages, we must return to the rationalistic 
metaphysics of the Greeks. 

Surely it is clear why Hutchins cannot be classed with the usual 
opponents of liberal education. On the contrary, if such a rational- 
ism as he assumes is maintained consistently, we cannot possibly 
refute it. We cannot do so because it is based on a priori categories, 
and the “a priori" is simply a technical term for that which lies 
beyond the processes of scientific verification. It is that which we 
accept as the absolute foundation of everything else: the moment 
we take it into the area of such verification, we resort to empirical, 
factual analysis that is rejected by the philosophy with which we 
begin. As a matter of fact, neither Plato nor Thomas has ever been 
refuted logically. The Idea of Good, for example, which appears 
at the apex of Plato's system is, in last analysis, a mystical intuition 
which one either does or does not have, depending upon one's in- 
tellectual "purity." And just as it is necessary to approach Plato with 
the utmost respect for the profundity of his thought, so it is neces- 
sary to differentiate completely the New Reaction—resting as it 
does upon the authority of such immortals as Plato himself—from 
the old reaction, which rests upon little except social lag and fear 
of novelty. 

Yet it is possible to criticize the New Reaction. Platonism may 
be opposed from the standpoint of an essentially different philoso- 
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phy; Hutchins's perennialism may be open to serious objection 
when viewed in the perspective of a distinct alternative—an alterna- 
tive that obviously could not be liberalism, as such, so long as we 
concede its weaknesses. At least by contrast, however, we may be 
able to decide more intelligently whether or not to throw our al- 
legiance with the doctrine he so persuasively advocates, or whether 
to reject it in favor of another. 


5 


Meanwhile, why should the Hutchins doctrine be judged, in a 
Strict sense, as reactionary? Now reaction may be defined as the 
rejection of or opposition to a current trend, and the advocacy of a 
Position which is not essentially new but consists, on the contrary, 
of a return to or rehabilitation of a position dominant long before 
the current trend began. Several illustrations will show why the 
New Reaction conforms with this definition. 

Hutchins insists, first of all, that the great principles of truth 
which it is the purpose of education to reveal are immutable—a 
term usually connoting the “eternal” truths that have come down to 
us from the past. For example, he stresses the constancy of the 
judgments of men of learning in all ages. Again, he cites the eminent 
Platonist, Paul Shorey, for having pointed out that the good, the 
true, and the beautiful are something real beyond the flux of ex- 
perience, Another authority, Whewell, is condoned for having seen 
that “the permanent studies” which should form the core of any 
sound educational system are largely ancient and medieval, No- 
Where in his books, moreover, does Hutchins insist that his first 
Principles of knowledge are actually to be discovered in a temporal 
future: his implication always is that these principles already exist 
even though, like Plato’s eternal Ideas, we may not always intuit 
them clearly. less f 

The position here examined meets the definition of reaction: 
also in its interpretation of human nature. Aristotle is offered as 
authority for the assertion that the same education and habits go 
to make up a good statesman or a good man. Again, the intellectual 
Virtues remain identical in any type of state. Finally, one purpose 
Of education must be “to draw out the elements of our common 

uman nature. These elements are the same in any time or place. 
he notion of educating a man to live in any particular time or 
place, to adjust him to any particular environment, is therefore 
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foreign to a true conception of education.” 

A third illustration is the opposition to progress in any modern 
sense. Hutchins talks about “false” progress, by which he means 
technological and empirical progress; but when we search for what 
he means by “true” progress, we are unable to detect his meaning 
except in terms of his perennialist premises—a meaning which, in 
the history of the concept of progress, would be defined after the 
fashion of a Hegel or an Augustine. Progress for them is of course 
an idealistic, timeless development of some inner principle of reality; 
it is ultimately identified with immutable truths that defy change. 
One cannot help recalling, incidentally, how Hegelianism became 
an apologia for the German autocracy of its time; how Augustine's 
conception of progress became a powerful weapon in the hands of 
the Church by warning that salvation in the City of God, the goal 
of history, would be denied all sinners. 
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Mention of the social implications of Hegelian or Augustinian 
rationalism leads us to the most serious aspect of the New Reaction 
—its bearing on society itself. 

We have seen that the precollege level of education should serve, 
according to Hutchins, no social purpose of reform. There is no 
functional interaction, therefore, between school and society: to 
hope that the former might improve the latter is futile or false; 
it will “merely succeed in ruining the schools.” Young people during 
their most formative age must not be encouraged to take a critical 
approach to the status quo; on the contrary, they must be dis- 
couraged from doing so. Hutchins thus manifests, on this score also, 
complete agreement with Plato, who conceived of public education 
in the Republic primarily as training in loyalty to the state. 

Beyond sixteen, however, the study of truth for truth’s sake be- 
gins. May we not hope, then, that at least in the junior college 
something of a critical spirit toward society will be aroused? But 
no: the purpose of the junior college is to teach “the permanent 
studies,” not acquaintance with the world of actual events. Since 
the college cannot duplicate experience, since facts are at most a 
very subordinate part of education, young people need hardly learn 
authoritatively about war, capitalism, or sex, as these affairs occur 
today; and since they learn relatively little regarding them, they 
can hardly be expected to react analytically to them. The classics, 
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logic, or rhetoric which they study are disciplines as unsullied as 
possible by the empirical; so that only afterward, when they sud- 
denly find themselves in the world outside, may they be expected 
somehow to achieve functional connection between these disciplines 
and war, capitalism, or sex. Hutchins is not evasive on this matter: 
"I will admit,” he says, “that this general education will not be 
useful to its possessor in the popular sense of utility. It may not 
assist him to make money or to get ahead. It may not in any obvious 
fashion adjust him to his environment or fit him for the contem- 
porary scene, It will, however, have a deeper, wider utility: it will 
cultivate the intellectual virtues.” 

The reactionary potentialities of this program are immense. 
During the period when young people are most likely to be active, 
adventurous, eager to share in the problems of society, they are 
isolated by the high wall of a formal curriculum. True, the New 
Reaction does not explicitly oppose social reorganization; rather, 
there are moments when its need is suggested. But by far the surest 
way that we can hope to improve society is from above—that is, at 
the direction of an elite who survive the process of educational 
elimination. They alone who grasp the first principles of truth— 
the supreme object of university study—are fitted to discover solu- 
tions for our social difficulties. There should be little if any oppor- 
tunity for the use of metaphysical wisdom except by those who 
qualify for the university, and emerge at last rationally endowed. 
“The free and independent exercise of the intellect” by the learned 
elite—this alone “is the means by which society may be improved.” 

One recalls again the design of the “Republic.” It was to be 
Eoverned wholly by guardians versed in the metaphysics of ab- 
Solute idealism, guardians whose purpose was not at all, incidentally, 
the improvement of society through radical reconstruction, but im- 
provement by restoration of the Greek aristocracy. 
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The cultural significance of the New Reaction may be seen, 
further, in the authoritarianism implicit in its criterion of truth, 
For example, though “clear and distinct ideas” are the object of 
education, we are never given a clue as to precisely how we are 
to recognize them or distinguish them from confused or cloudy 
ideas. The great philosopher Bishop Berkeley was evidently more 
Conscious of the problem, for he suggested that unless we are 
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directly in touch with the divine, we mere mortals can distinguish 
truth from error only by practice and experience—a method Hut- 
chins disavows. 

Of course the ultimate criterion of truth for the good bishop was 
God; and in the history of philosophy that criterion has always been 
for perennialists some final and unquestioned authority. Indeed, 
history discloses that when a philosophy of this kind has dominated 
an era, it ultimately becomes, almost without exception, a sanction 
for traditional, established power. To Plato, as already noted, the 
mystic knowledge of Ideas was to be the guide of philosopher- 
kings in his aristocratic state; freedom of inquiry, which Plato 
likewise advocated, was to be freedom within the boundaries of 
truth so known. To Thomas, the first principles of metaphysics be- 
came at last a matter of faith through which the Church maintained 
supremacy over civilization for long centuries. 

The important fact is that Hutchins’s distrust of the empirical, 
libertarian approach to education lends support, in fact encourages, 
a similar distrust growing again in many areas of the world—a dis- 
trust which in centuries past has invariably crystallized into some 
form of political, religious, economic authoritarianism. It is more 
than likely that the New Reaction would be utilized by whatever 
forces of this same kind should appear in America, indeed are al- 
ready appearing. For not only does it turn to the past for its prin- 
ciples, thus helping to justify opposition to culturally progressive 
movements in, for example, the field of economic experimentation; 
but it provides an avenue of escape for those who find the liberal 
way of life too strenuous or disappointing. 
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Thus is it not probable that the New Reaction—whether it denies 
that probability or not—is incipiently both a reflection of tensions 
already tightening beneath the tranquil surface, and a prognostica- 
tion of their increase? No one of course, not even Hutchins, were 
he so disposed, could give a simple answer to this question; the 
network of relations is too subtle and complex. Yet one cannot 
simply dismiss the feeling that the New Reaction becomes vastly 
more perilous if viewed, not as an isolated theory, but in the setting 
of current economic and political history. So viewed, what Hutchins 
advocates is not essentially unique: it is in profound sympathy 
ideologically with the anti-empirical retrogression of the higher 
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learning wherever the growing impact of democratic trends seriously 
disturbs entrenched power. 

Is it not true, at any rate, that when an established order is 
threatened, as ours repeatedly is threatened by catastrophe, is it 
not true that there have always been in similar situations three 
principal ways to meet the crisis—ways of which Hutchins's is one? 

For there is always, first, the way of compromise—of patching 
here, plugging there, the method of open-minded trial and error 
which zigzags bewilderingly from New Deals to no deals at all. 
This is too often the relatively aimless way of liberalism. 

Second, there is the way of attacking the predominant system at 
its weakest point and, finding it bad, advocating an escape from 
its turmoils and conflicts. We can, for instance, set up a system of 
education which pursues the truth for its own sake, serenely ob- 
livious to experiences beyond our ivory tower, conveniently indif- 
ferent to conflict with the socioeconomic structure of power. 

Finally, we can attack the predominant system, not to destroy 
but to rebuild, using certain of the materials of that system as a 
base, but correcting its weaknesses by stronger, steadier premises 
and objectives. r 

It is the appeal of this third way which explains, I think, why 
a number of educators are for the first time trying seriously to 
estimate the reconstructionist kind of challenge. If we believe, these 
educators are saying, that the progress of natural science since 
Francis Bacon must continue unrestricted, that the painfully won 
victories of empiricism are not to be lost, we must weigh the con- 
tention that the philosophy of reactionism resents those victories 
Whenever they come to be used for social purposes other than its 
own, We must recognize that as or if the crisis sharpens, the New 
Reaction will appeal increasingly to those who fear the trend to- 
Ward more complete democracies—democracies where science and 
nature, freed from restrictions, would be cooperatively nourished. 
We must be ready to perceive that mere liberalism, itself so often 
anemic in tactics and wavering in conviction, may in its defensive 
Position be helpless before an offensive thrust at its existence. If, 
as is possible in our rapidly changing America, the reconstructionist 
Philosophy grows increasingly influential, it will be because it pr e 
Cipitates the values of liberalism into a program proportionate in 
Conviction and strategy, but diametrically opposed, to the forces 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Education in the Conservative Mood 
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Although Robert M. Hutchins remains a formidable figure on the 
American educational scene, he has been partially eclipsed in the 
public eye by another former head of a top-rank university—James 
Bryant Conant. Like Dr. Hutchins, Dr. Conant is exceptional among 
leaders of the higher learning for a sustained and vocal interest in 
the state of education as a whole. Unlike Dr. Hutchins, he has taken 
the trouble to investigate firsthand and extensively the junior and 
senior high schools of the country. His published reports on their 
condition and his recommendations for their ostensible improvement 
have undoubtedly been more widely read than any comparable 
documents in many years. The American High School Today even 
made best-seller lists—an almost unheard of accomplishment by 
a book on education. Moreover, he has informed himself to a com- 
mendable extent on a number of foreign school systems. 

Yet it is more difficult to characterize Conant than Hutchins in 
philosophic terms. Whereas the former chancellor of the University 
of Chicago quite consistently exemplifies (notwithstanding his own 
protestations) a perennialist orientation, the former president of 
Harvard University has never in his several books come to grips 
with the philosophic underpinnings of education. Indeed, as far 
back as 1949, when he published his Education in a Divided World 
(the book most fully outlining the ideas which he has since modi- 
fied but meagerly ) Conant asserted that the validity of his proposi- 
tions “must be tested not in terms of abstract educational theory 
but with reference to the state of affairs in the United States. . . ." 
Such a statement would be anathema to Hutchins and helps to 
explain why, on occasion, he has taken pains to criticize Conant 
in rather abrupt terms. 

Thus, if any categories of educational theory apply to Conant, 
eclecticism in one sense is appropriate. His views and proposals 
50 
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are such a mixture of diverse theories that one suspects him of being 
a progressivist in one paragraph and something different in another. 
If, however, one assesses his most conspicuous proposals in the kind 
of cultural context for educational theory that I have sought to 
provide in the first two chapters, then he reveals himself to be 
primarily an educational conservator whose assumptions are ac- 
cordingly closer to those of the essentialist than to those of any 
other theorist. 

As such, and with full regard for the sincerity of his dedication 
to the cause of education, the largest share of Conant's proposals 
not only prove to be unsuitable to the kind of culture in which we 
live but they become a roadblock in the path of imperative re- 
newal. For, with the generous backing of the powerful Carnegie 
Corporation, he has convinced vast audiences that no important 
changes are needed. His most “radical” proposal is to reduce the 
number of small high schools in favor of consolidated ones. "Aside 
from this important change," he frankly declares, ^I believe no 
radical alteration in the basic pattern of education is necessary in 
order to improve our public high schools" To be assured by the 
former president of our greatest university that nothing is seriously 
wrong and most things quite all right with American education is 


dangerously soporific. 
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The "relatively minor changes" advocated by Conant center in 
secondary education. Particularly does he admire the "comprehen- 
Sive high school," which accommodates students of a wide range of 
abilities and backgrounds. Vocational and academic courses are 
both included. The former consist of training for secretarial, clerical, 
mechanical, and agricultural positions after graduation, and are in- 
tended mainly for those who plan no further education. The latter 
are of two kinds—a required program of general education for all 
and an elective sequence tailored to the "academically talented." 

The conservative temper of Conant’s outlook begins to appear 
when we look at his curriculum of general education. It consists of 
four years of English, three or four years of social studies (includ- 
ing two years of history and one on American problems or American 
government), one year of mathematics (algebra or general mathe- 
matics), and at least one year of science, preferably biology or gen- 
eral physical science. 
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Millions of us who have graduated from run-of-the-mill American 
high schools in the past quarter-century or more have experienced 
much the same type of curriculum, with the possible exception of 
the senior social-studies course. And even this course has been pro- 
vided by many high schools for a fairly long time. 

The electives in which Conant is most interested are intended for 
the 15 per cent adjudged to be academically talented. Four years 
of mathematics, four years of one foreign language, and three years 
of science are the major subjects. Art and music are also mentioned, 
but with much less emphasis, as is physical education. The recom- 
mendation of four years of one foreign language rather than the 
usual two years, sometimes in two different languages, is one of his 
better recommendations in so far as it assures greater facility than 
is now typical. But even this recommendation is open to more ques- 
tions than we are led to suspect from his presentation, as are most 
of his recommendations for the senior high school. I return to these 
questions in a moment. 

First a comment about other phases of education. The junior high 
school, which he also studied by nation-wide visitations, appears to 
need offerings of more of the same courses that it usually provides 
already—reading, writing, computation, social studies, science, art 
and music, home economics, industrial arts, and physical education. 
But Conant also suggests that such subjects as algebra and foreign 
language be reintroduced in about the eighth grade as further prep- 
aration for senior high school and college. The need to modify the 
“child-centered” approach on the junior level with more of a “sub- 
ject-centered” approach is thus a consequence that he considers 
desirable—a modification quite harmonious with essentialist pre- 
dilections. His full report is called Recommendations for Education 
in the Junior High School Years. 

What of Conant's views on the organization and control of edu- 
cation? Here, too, he is much more conservative than liberal in my 
sense of these terms. He condones the tradition of decentralization 
and local control, with little more reason than that it is a “thoroughly 
sound” tradition that he hopes will remain unchanged. Indeed, the 
National Youth Administration of the 1930’s was a dire “threat” 
that we must never repeat. 

Even federal aid to education is not unequivocally endorsed. If 
anything, Conant has become more equivocal since Education in 
@ Divided World, where some passages clearly support federal aid 
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at least for the poorer states. But in The Child, the Parent, and 
State, published a decade later, he stresses more heavily the need 
for individual states to put “their own financial houses in order,” 
leaving it to the reader finally to decide between state and federal 
aid. 

As for administration of the public schools, he apparently accepts 
the traditional line-staff structure, at least by default. Certainly at 
no time does he raise any critical questions about it or about the 
power structure of education as a whole. In The American High 
School Today he does state twice within five pages that the “suc- 
cessful” operation of a high school depends upon three requisites: 
first, a school board of “devoted” citizens; second, a “first-rate” 
superintendent; and third, a “good” principal—none of these three 
value adjectives ever being delineated. In neither passage does it 
once occur to him eyen to hint that possibly “successful” operation 
depends also upon the active participation of parents and, above 
all, of the teaching faculty. 
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I select four major defects in Conant's proposals. In analyzing 
them I propose to borrow freely from his several books on educa- 
tion while continuing to focus on the senior high school, 

The first defect embraces, directly or indirectly, each of the 
others. The Conant plan for the high school fails to provide for 
anything like the kind of curriculum now demanded by our “divided 
world.” While recognizing in various writings the troubled nature 
of our period of civilization, the only formal provision for dealing 
with it systematically is in the senior year through a required course 
on “American problems.” Note, however, that even here no mention 
is made of the relations of American to international problems, pre- 
sumably because of dissatisfaction by many school informants to- 
ward present courses offered in world history. Note, too, that even 
here a choice is permitted, with the consequence that the alternative 
course in American government could easily be taught so as to 
avoid “problems” altogether. 

Nor is Conant sure that social studies should be required for all 
four years. Three might be enough, two of them in history. Thus, 
assuming as generously as possible that the history courses are to 
be taught in such a way as to throw light upon the crucial issues 
of our day, the student receives his diploma with a maximum of 
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three-sixteenths of his entire high-school education directly devoted 
to these issues. In fact, the proportion will usually be one-sixteenth 
or even less, not only because history courses are rarely taught as 
a diagnostic or functional resource, but because American govern- 
ment is more safely and easily treated in a purely descriptive and 
expository fashion than in terms of the complex of controversies 
which, in fact, it generates. 

But if one grants, as at moments Conant himself does, that we 
live in a world where complacency is above all to be avoided— 
where, indeed, “foreign policy requires at least as much study” as 
"internal political and social history"—then the social studies should 
occupy a much more strategic place than in the curriculum he pro- 
poses. Problems of human existence, extending all the way from 
the personal to the planetary, should galvanize the treatment of all 
other subjects—not only history, but science and language as well. 

For Conant to assert that "formal study of such studies as eco- 
nomics, political theory, psychology, sociology . . . must be reserved 
for college work and probably restricted to only certain types of 
colleges . . .” is thus to abrogate the first responsibility of secondary 
education. Granting that concentration and sophistication of study 
should increase markedly on the college level, why is formal treat- 
ment of these fields less appropriate in the high school than formal 
study of mathematics or science? I contend, on the contrary, that 
it is still more appropriate. Many young people will never again 
have opportunity, under expert guidance, to deal with matters that 
are of far more intrinsic and urgent concern to them than any 
others that they will have to confront as they move rapidly up to 
the plane of citizenship and parenthood. 
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A second defect stems from the first. Conant supports a curriculum 
structure that almost totally disregards recent psychological and 
sociological research as to the interrelated character of human ex- 
perience and of learning as a major dimension of such experience. 
Although a natural scientist, it is not evident that Conant has per- 
ceived that the “field theory” now dominant in physics is increas- 
ingly recognized by students of the behavioral sciences as equally 
apropos of the study of man. 

The structure he endorses reflects, on the contrary, the highly 
atomistic and mechanistic premises of a Newtonian philosophy of 
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science—a philosophy that continues to permeate psychology and 
other human sciences long after it would, were these sciences (or 
rather their conventional practitioners) to catch up with the natural 
Sciences. In everyday language, Conant’s curriculum, like that in 
the vast majority of high schools today, reminds one of an egg 
crate—a boxed-in series of cubicles divided from each other by 
artificial walls. 

In one important respect, to be sure, his structure points in a 
modern direction—that is, his advocacy of the comprehensive high 
school as against the divisive, constrictive proposals of Admiral 
Rickover and others of like persuasion. (Conant refers to those 
who want to copy the class-layered European model of secondary 
education as “radical reformers,” although they are the antithesis of 
“radical” in any precise sense.) Nevertheless, despite his democratic 
stand on this paramount issue, his curriculum consists, as does that 
of the “radical reformers” themselves, of discrete bodies of sub- 
ject matter, with no detectable awareness of how or why these might 
be interfused so as to invigorate and strengthen one another. 

In another respect, moreover, Conant moves back toward an even 
more atomistic curriculum than currently prevails. In order to pro- 
vide room for the election of music, art, and practical courses, he 
proposes that the number of periods per day be increased from 
six to seven or eight, even though this means a still shorter daily 
period for each subject. The effect, of course, is to subdivide the 
learner’s time into still more egg-crate cubicles. No hint of a sug- 
gestion is anywhere to be found that the number of periods per day 
ought to be reduced rather than increased—that the need is for 
larger than smaller blocks of learning through integrated, “field” 
approaches to the problems of human beings. 
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A third cluster of difficulties emerges from Conant’s required 
courses for all students. I have already questioned his provisions for 
the social studies. Aside from the fact that their importance is 
never compared with that of other general requirements, one may 
ask why no more reason is given for permitting algebra or general 
mathematics, biology or general physical science, than it is for 
American problems or American government. 

Surely it is evident without argument that the educational conse- 
quences of algebra are not identical with those of general mathe- 
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matics. Since the former is only a single division of the latter, the 
average student's facility in utilizing mathematics as a practical tool 
(and remember that this requirement is intended for all students 
enrolled in the comprehensive high school, not merely for those 
with specialized needs) is accordingly circumscribed. As a matter 
of fact, it is difficult to understand why Conant recommends algebra 
as an alternative at all. Since no reason is offered that might justify 
it on the senior high-school level, much less on the junior high- 
school level, shall we then assume as essentialists do that it is some- 
how good for the training of the mind because tradition says it is? 
The question of what kind of mathematics is most needed by the 
average citizen, or how mathematics might be effectively related to 
other studies in the high school, is entirely avoided. 

The same puzzlement results from the common requirement in 
science, On what ground is biology ever to be preferred for the 
typical student to general physical science? If one purpose of gen- 
eral education is to provide everyone with broad scientific knowl- 
edge of the natural world, how can biology—however important it 
is as a division of the natural sciences—be regarded as of compar- 
able value to the much more inclusive course? If it is not so re- 
garded, then what is the rationale for permitting it as an equivalent 
at all? 

As for the requirement of four years of English, Conant insists 
that about half the time should be devoted to English composition. 
Here again a justification for such an allocation is never clearly 
stated. No one, of course, denies that ample practice in writing is 
desirable, but why is no allocation of time provided for ample 
practice in speaking? Nor does Conant ever inquire whether Eng- 
lish can be effectively taught so long as composition, speaking, for- 
eign language, or any other of the communication arts is divorced 
from the social studies, from the natural sciences, and from all re- 
maining areas of a thoroughly integrated high-school education. 

One may be concerned, finally, not merely for what Conant in- 
cludes in his general requirements, but equally for what he does 
not include. Art and music, for example, are “urged” as electives, 
but no where in The American High School Today does he require 
even one general course embracing the major literary, graphic, 
musical, and other arts. 

To be sure, in his 1949 volume he devotes a whole chapter to 
the humanities in general education; their minimization ten years 
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later in therefore all the more conspicuous. Yet even in that earlier 
volume Conant’s conception is restricted largely to study of the 
classical past. Indeed, unless in the most tangential fashion, no con- 
sideration is given anywhere in his writings to the cultural role that 
the arts inevitably play in the crisis of our age—a role that relates 
them by infinite strands to comparable roles both of the physical 
sciences and the sciences of man. 

The possibility, moreover, that religions might be studied in 
public general education, not in a sectarian sense, but as great cul- 
tural institutions deserving of the same respectful but critical at- 
tention as all other institutions, is never weighed as a corrective to 
the currently artificial if not evasive policies on this matter that 
Conant himself seems to endorse. Equally, the possibility that phi- 
losophy has a place in the humanities of the modern secondary 
school is dismissed along with economics and related formal studies. 
Actually, ethics has already been demonstrated by a few experi- 
mental institutions to provide fruitful learning experiences for 
adolescents, Logic, too, if vitally taught as the prime instrument 
of critical thinking, could well prove itself to be far more rewarding 
in junior or senior general education than any course in algebra. 
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Consider the fourth question. Conant is deeply concerned with 
the academically talented minority—so much so that one wonders 
at times whether it is not his chief concern. At any rate, his in- 
sistence that most high schools fail to lift this minority to the levels 
of achievement of which it is capable is undoubtedly correct. 

When, however, we recall his program to effect such an objec- 
tive, we ought to be skeptical indeed. Why, for example, does 
Conant assume that proficiency in four years of mathematics and 
four years of a foreign language are the primary measures of 
academic talent? (We recall that he also proposes three years of 
Science for this group.) If it is because standardized tests of ability 
are geared to these two fields, then one may ask whether it is not 
the standardized tests—themselves largely based upon mechanistic 
Psychologies of learning—that should first be questioned. Yet 
Conant is unequivocal in his delimitation: “If the counselor becomes 
Convinced that a student is having difficulty with one or the other 
Subject [mathematics or foreign language], he should then decide 
the student in question is not academically talented.” 
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This is an incredible statement. Are we then to infer that there 
is no such thing as academic talent in the arts—in music, painting, 
sculpture, the dance, drama, or literature? Is there no such thing 
as academic talent in the human sciences—in economics, political 
science, psychology, sociology, history? Conant cannot of course 
deny that there is, and it is true that the sharply bounded provisions 
for these areas in his conventional curriculum do not encourage 
the discovery of whatever such talents are potential in students. 
The fault here lies, not in the promise inherent in able young peo- 
ple, but in the recommended curriculum—a vicious circle of con- 
striction upon the great range of talents needed by the world of 
this and the next generation. Yet Conant actually suggests that it 
is only from the academically talented as he defines them that “will 
come the future professional men and women.” 

To provide strong sequences in the three fields of mathematics, 
science, and foreign language is, of course, legitimate. Certainly we 
need more scientists and engineers, and Conant’s extended discus- 
sion of our competition with Russia leads one to suspect that his 
principal motivation here reflects the strong pressures upon Ameri- 
can education to engage more rigorously in that competition. My 
own view, however, is that, even on this premise, equally strong 
sequences should be provided in both the arts and the sciences 
of man—that the strength of American democracy depends in the 
long run at least equally upon them. All sequences, moreover, 
should be integrated with the main stream of an organic program 
of general education governed by the central theme discussed in 
Chapter 2. To study nuclear physics, for example, with no explicit 
regard for its dangers and promises to the future of mankind is to 
encourage the sort of social irresponsibility from which many nu- 
clear physicists have themselves, since Hiroshima, bitterly recoiled. 
Students as well as teachers of this subject have an obligation not 
only to themselves but to those of their fellows who do not study 
it—an obligation that requires constant opportunity for give and 
take in learning among students and teachers from many subjects. 

Additional doubts remain. By virtually compelling the academi- 
cally talented minority into sequences of mathematics, science, and 
foreign language beginning in the freshman year, students fourteen 
and fifteen years of age are likely to be guided prematurely toward 
the kind of career for which these subjects, especially the first two, 
are directly beneficial. Whether further guidance and further ma- 
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turation on the part of these students might develop talents, in- 
terests, and values in quite different directions would be much more 
difficult to determine than if the range of electives were wider and 
more flexible. 

This is not to say that some talented students, even at fourteen, 
may not be ready and eager to begin intensive study in one or more 
of Conant’s three main elective subjects. Even for some of these, 
however, it is not at all self-evident that the foreign-language se- 
quence is to be compared in worth with the other two. A student 
clearly bound for a field like engineering may benefit greatly by 
the mathematics-science sequence without necessarily benefiting in 
any comparable way from four years’ study of a foreign tongue 
On the other hand, a student whose gifts unmistakably point in 
the direction of comparative literature, let us say, may gain tre- 
mendously from foreign-language study, yet only in meager ways 
from the heavy mathematics-science sequence. 

Conant, to be sure, makes much of the importance of facility in 
foreign languages in an age of increasing intercourse between cul- 
tures of the world. I do not deny, other things being equal, that 
such facility is advantageous. The first question that confronts us, 
however, in remaking the curriculum is: What is most important? 
The answer to this question requires us to balance competing values 
and thus competing demands for their fulfillment. To satisfy some 
educational demands in any adequate way, others cannot equally 
be satisfied. And in the perspective of our age, we have every reason 
to wonder whether the vast total of curriculum time (at least 20 
per cent) earmarked by Conant for foreign-language study could 
not, for many of the ablest minority, be devoted much more re- 
wardingly to study of other matters—of, for example, the explosive 
Problem of survival of the human race itself. 

In further support of this demur, we should not overlook the 
remarkable innovations now well under way by which to achieve 
foreign-language skills. Thus, if an individual arrives at a point in 
his career when Russian, Spanish, Chinese, or any one of many 
other languages has become important to him (Is he likely to know 
at the age of fourteen which of these it will be? ), we now find that 
he can, given fair intelligence and competent instruction with new 
tools of communication such as tape-recording, acquire facility much 
faster than by any program of abbreviated study periods spread 


across four years. 
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7 


Any full consideration of Conant's views would carry us a good 
deal further. They include a number of commendable features that 
I may only mention. . : 

Perhaps the most noteworthy is his proposal to abolish high 
schools with less than one hundred students in the graduating class 
by combining them into larger ones—his purpose of course being 
to improve quality. (The trend in American life toward integration 
and interdependence is supported here, though at the cost of some 
strain to an equally vehement belief in decentralization and local 
control) Again, in his Education and Liberty (1953) he took a 
forthright stand in opposition both to the increase of private second- 
ary schools and to any public funds for their support. Even earlier, 
while still president of Harvard, his support of academic freedom 
was more outspoken than that of some liberal-progressivists—a 
phenomenon not uncommon among essentialist educators devoted 
to the traditions of American democracy. 

More specifically, Conant offers a variety of suggestions that sup- 
port modern trends. Among them are the following. He wants to 
see more counselors in the junior and senior high schools (though 
many experts in the field regard his ratio of one full-time counselor 
to every two hundred and fifty or three hundred students as too 
low). He urges summer programs both for deficient and able stu- 
dents (though he rejects the idea now growing on the educational 
frontier that the whole conventional schedule should be overhauled 
to include all students in a year-round plan). He would provide 
many more terminal junior or community colleges of two years' 
duration (though he never considers whether or not a more de- 
fensible arrangement for the future might be four-year junior col- 
leges, beginning with the present high-school junior year). He 
favors home rooms in which students remain together for three or 
four years—"to develop a sense of community interest and to have 
practice in a small way in representative government" by electing 
representatives to the student council (though no attention is given 
to opportunities for teacher-pupil planning of the curriculum itself). 

Particular comment is called for as to the proposed vocational 
curriculum. Conant’s opposition on democratic grounds to separate 
vocational schools is so admirably emphatic that he wishes to 
provide industrial and other training even in suburban high schools. 
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Nevertheless, that his image of the vocational program is highly 
conservative may be inferred from statements such as this: “When 
Opportunities for employment in a given trade no longer exist within 
the community, the training program in that field should be 
dropped.” How can we interpret such a recommendation if not 
as a concession to the local economic status quo? Its effect is to dis- 
courage students from considering vocations farther afield that 
might be more congenial to their interests and hopes. Likewise, it 
fails to take into account the fluidity and mobility of occupational 
Opportunities in the nation as a whole. 

Moreover, as is true of the rest of his curriculum, Conant never 
asks how the vocational program might be continually and func- 
tionally related to more academic studies—the role of trade unions 
in American democracy being a case in point. His provision for 
“work experience” by which vocational training is tied to com- 
munity practice could provide some of this relationship; but the 
miseducative consequences of work experience when guided, as it 
often is, by instructors insensitive to and uninformed about the 
cultural milieu of economic life are never assessed. 


8 


We return in conclusion to the judgment that, granting many 
qualifications, Conant expresses the essentialist orientation toward 
education. Indeed, despite his doubts about the value of philosophic 
approaches to education, he occasionally recognizes their impor- 
tance in terms that cause one to wonder just what his attitude to- 
ward them really is. Not only does he plead with the citizen “to 
reexamine his own presuppositions”; quite often he unmistakably 
reveals his own most pervasive ones. 

His economic presuppositions are a good example. The school, 
of course, should “promote the social and political ideals necessary 
for the harmonious operation of an economic system based on 
Private ownership and the profit motive. . . .” "Granted private 
Ownership and the profit motive (which have been sneered at in 
Certain circles, but for which I believe there is no substitute for 
this nation), the question [is] how best to keep our society truly 
Competitive and moving toward a greater degree of equality of 
Opportunity. . . ." 

Frequently he offers assertions that are rhetorically pleasant to 
read but lack, as essentialist pronouncements often do, any kind 
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of clear cultural context. Here is a sample: “A climate of opinion 
must be created which brings forth in each young person a strong 
desire to do his or her best in school. Then the schools must, in 
turn, provide the challenging courses and provide a variety so that 
not only the academically talented student but every student will 
feel his studies are worthwhile.” 

Conant’s advocacy of “ability grouping” (for some elusive reason 
he would not require it for the senior American problems course) 
exemplifies just this lack of cultural context. For while he concedes 
that this device is “a highly controversial subject,” and while he 
chooses to side without explanation against those “competent 
teachers who argued vigorously for heterogeneous grouping in all 
classes,” at no time does he answer one of the most pervasive and 
probably the most serious of all objections to homogeneous group- 
ing. This objection has nothing to do with learning of subject mat- 
ters; rather it has to do with the concomitant learning of attitudes 
—of feelings of superiority and inferiority, of group divisiveness, 
which it is a major purpose of the comprehensive high school to 
prevent. 

The author of The American High School Today declares that 
he is not offering a “blueprint of an ideal high school” because con- 
ditions and needs vary too much from area to area. This recogni- 
tion of our pluralistic heritage parallels his intense opposition to 
any kind of federally unified design for education in favor of the 
tradition of localized control. At the same time it should be pointed 
out that, despite the admitted selectivity of the schools he visited, 
the practical effect is not only to approve of a very definite cur- 
riculum plan but to endorse it for the vast majority of American 
communities. This plan, he repeatedly reminds us, departs in no 
important ways from the most “adequate” high schools already in 
existence. The over-all, though not always exact, correlation be- 
tween what he had already advocated in Education in a Divided 
World and what later he most enthusiastically condoned in his 
observations of actual schools therefore leads one to iurer that 
Conant, in common with a conservative ethics extending at least 
from Edmund Burke to F. A. Hayek, is by no means adverse to 
the belief that "what is" is also likely to be "right." 

Let us, however, end on a positive note. Conant does not wish us 
to believe that he is "in favor of freezing the development of the 
curriculum or the organization of a high school" On the contrary, 
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he does urge investigators to “ask all sorts of questions about human 
relations among students and their families. . . .” He does urge 
experimentation. He does see great need for more research by the 
behavioral sciences in education. I plead with him, therefore, to 
follow through—to lend his great prestige and earnestness to the 
task of planned change that now lies ahead. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Anti-Intellectualism in Education 


1 


Because education is always an agent of the wider culture that 
creates and promotes it, the conflicts, confusions, pressures, and 
counterpressures that permeate that wider culture are bound to ap- 
pear also in education. The manifestations of anti-intellectualism 
that now permeate social and political life, the arts, and even per- 
sonality are therefore manifestations that already affect, overtly or 
covertly, the attitudes and practices of teachers, students, admin- 
istrators, and all others concerned with our schools t nd colleges. 

In various ways, indeed, education is the storm center of the 
present disturbance. All of us recall the widespread attacks upon 
academic freedom in the early Cold War years—attacks that re- 
sulted not only in frightening the teaching profession, in constrict- 
ing study and discussion of unconventional ideas, in curtailing 
educational experimentation, but also in causing dismissals or 
suspensions of teachers and professors—sometimes on the flimsiest 
grounds. These attacks have diminished but by no means dis- 
appeared. 

We are aware, too, of the most notorious of the demagogues, 
"patriotic" pressure groups, reactionary Congressional committees, 
and ecclesiastic bodies that have exploited American fears and in- 
securities by their onslaughts upon secular and public education. I 
need not call the roll again here. The list is long, and the zeal 
with which they threaten and intimidate the educational profession 
continues. 

I should like instead to examine anti-intellectualism in terms of 
the debate that still wages within education itself. It is true that a 
good deal of unity, though not of a very militant kind, prevails 
among educators as to the danger and viciousness of the types of 
attack upon intellectual freedom epitomized by the Un-American 
Activities Committee. There is very little unity, however, as to the 
64 
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forms of education they believe will best advance and strengthen 
our intellectual life. 

Here the issue, as all basic issues eventually do, becomes phi- 
losophic. That it to say, it becomes one of meaning—in this case, 
the meaning of the term “intellectual” itself. In order to clarify the 
significance of “anti-intellectualism,” moreover, we ought to know 
what it is that the anti is presumably opposed to as well as what 
the pro is presumably in favor of. Until we do know, educators will 
Continue to wallow in the bog of semantic confusion that charac- 
terizes altogether too much of their professional discussion. 

Although one always risks oversimplification in attempting briefly 
to delineate so complex a question, one may still maintain that it 
tends to crystallize into two basic approaches to education. On 
the one side are those educators who define intellectualism as train- 
ing of the mind and its so-called faculties—a training that involves 
not only rigorous and prolonged practice in such mental disciplines 
as mathematics and grammar, but also in absorption of knowledge 
derived chiefly from the rich heritage of classical learning in the 
humanities and sciences. For these educators, the measure of truly 
intellectual education is accordingly the success with which such 
training of the mind occurs. By the same token, any kind of educa- 
tion not organized strictly in terms of this objective is anti-intel- 
lectual, I am aware of no better recent statement of this general 
outlook than that of the historian Arthur Bestor: “Genuine educa- 
tion... ," he insists, “is intellectual training.” Anything else is 
anti-intellectual, and produces only “educational wastelands.” 

On the other side are those educators who build their outlook upon 
à radically different set of premises. For them, “intellectual” is a 
Synonym for “intelligent,” and intelligent connotes an interpretation 
of mind, not as a substance or faculty to be filled or trained, but as 
an improvable, controllable function of behavior through which 

uman beings, to a far higher degree than other animals, learn how 
to cope with themselves and their environment by participating 
actively and deliberatively in it. Here the meaning of intellectual 
life is found in a continuous capacity to analyze every sort of ex- 
Perience, emotional as well as purely rational; to search for the 
Most effective ways of meeting such experience; and to act both 
individually and socially in terms of that capacity. It follows that, 
for those of such persuasion, anti-intellectualism implies any type 
of education that fails to develop intelligence in this functional way. 
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Moreover, it is an irresponsible anti-intellectualism in that it aims 
to educate people who, though they may have absorbed many facts 
and rules or acquired much mental dexterity, are unprepared to 
cope with economic, political, moral, and other problems of the 
living culture from which, under any form of education, they can- 
ssibly escape. 

p nm o basie approaches are, of course, familiar under such 
labels as traditionalism and progressivism. Within each group, one 
finds a variety of deviations and emphases. Also, one finds varying 
degrees of consensus even between the two groups on particular 
points. Nevertheless, the philosophic difference between them is 
so deep-seated that often one side may be accused of failure to 
consider dispassionately or fairly the case for the other side. The 
result is that much of the recent dispute reduces largely to name- 
calling, fuzziness, or “talking past one another.” 


2 


Two main points are chosen for comment upon this dispute in 
terms of the problem of anti-intellectualism. The first is that, while 
a merely eclectic compromise between the conflicting outlooks is 
neither possible nor desirable, it does seem reasonable to suggest 
that the present great debate can and should assist educators on 
both sides to face more forthrightly any of the weaknesses that 
their respective criticisms reveal. As this occurs, both sides should 
be better prepared to correct their more vulnerable features, and 
thus to protect themselves better from the demagogic anti-intel- 
lectuals who always exploit confusions. 

Bestor’s insistence, for example, that schools of education have 
promoted anti-intellectualism by exaggerating pedagogical and par- 
ticularly progressive methods at the expense of solid learning in 
the sciences and humanities seems to me to carry a good deal of 
weight. As a member of a school of education faculty, I am aware 
that more basic research and scholarship, as well as productive ex- 
perimentation with new methodologies of learning and teaching, 
occurs in such institutions than Bestor and similar writers have any 
notion of. At the same time, there is little doubt that academic stand- 
ards are much poorer than they ought to be, that the quality of 
students is lower than average, and that teachers are oftener than 
not turned loose in classrooms insufficiently trained either in logical 
processes or in the scholarly content of their various fields, Part 
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of the weakness, moreover, is properly traceable to feeble under- 
standing of what the foundations of progressivism, as formulated 
especially by Dewey, actually mean. One result is that some of 
the work carried on in the name of progressive education is too 
piecemeal, too captivated by activity for the sake of activity, too 
superficial in its utilization of scholarship. In the degree that these 
weaknesses exist, the contention that progressivism in general and 
schools of education in particular do contribute to anti-intellectual- 
ism is a serious one. 

But the critique by progressivists of the inadequacies of tradi- 
tional types of education that still dominate most of our schools and 
colleges is even more serious. The amount of deadwood that clutters 
the average high-school curriculum, much of it required for en- 
trance to colleges whose curricula are too often equally obsolete, 
is scandalous. Moreover, much of the poorest teaching occurs on 
the college level (the overweighted lecture method is still the com- 
monest practice), a consequence in no small part due to the super- 
cilious disregard by liberal-arts faculties of the recent, remarkable 
advances by educational experimenters in more effective ways of 
teaching and learning—group dynamics being but one example. 
Nor should we overlook the legitimate contention of progressivists 
that much of the program advocated by their opponents fails suffi- 
ciently to consider the best psychological evidence for the operation 
of intelligent learning. It fails to consider, also, the abundant re- 
Search proving that when this kind of learning is given opportunity 
to function in the schools, it produces a much better grasp of the 
Very skills and contents that the traditionalists want. In short, the 
Progressivist indictment of traditionalists as those who encourage 
anti-intellectualism through outdated and sterile conceptions of 
the methods and aims of education likewise cannot be disregarded. 


8 


The second point by way of comment upon the dispute is the 
Possibility that the confusion over what we mean by anti-intellec- 
tualism in education is due, again at least partly, to the fact stated 
at the outset—the fact that education itself registers the deep con- 
flicts that permeate our contemporary culture. This being true, the 
dispute between traditionalists and progressivists over the correct 
Meaning of intellectualism and anti-intellectualism cannot be clari- 
fied fully until it is viewed, not alone in educational terms, but in 
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terms of the national and international milieu of our period. That 
we are now passing through a time of extraordinary tension, of 
accelerated cultural change, of anxiety and uncertainty is a com- 
monplace observation. What is not so commonplace is the observa- 
tion that traditionalists, progressivists, and their various allies offer, 
on a deeper level of interpretation, two quite different approaches 
to the myriad problems that this cultural situation generates. 

Traditionalists, though they are often remarkably unaware of 
their own cultural motivations, believe that the best educational 
way to restore order to a disordered world is to train people to 
respect the social heritage, to acquire habits of discipline that will 
help conserve that heritage, and to do these things in the name of 
something called "responsible liberalism," with its more or less 
concealed corollaries of traditional individualism. For them, there- 
fore, the ultimate measure of intellectualism is its contribution to 
this cultural objective. 

Progressivists, characteristically somewhat more sensitive to their 
cultural motivations, offer a different diagnosis and prognosis. The 
cultural problems of our day can never be solved, they contend, 
until and unless people learn to deal with them as scientists do— 
that is, by experimental analysis and testing in the laboratory of 
democracy. In this gigantic effort, all the intellectual discipline, all 
the relevant facts and principles that can be obtained from history, 
from science, from the arts, should be utilized. But they should 
always be utilized actively and cooperatively in functional relation 
to the problems of human beings. Here is not only the first in- 
tellectual task of education; it is the one hope for the restoration of 
health to our befuddled culture. 

I need not belabor the obvious in declaring that, in my judgment, 
the progressivist orientation is by far the more persuasive—or, in 
the context of our present discussion, the less anti-intellectual. If, 
however, it is to meet effectively the current waves of attack upon 
it, and to go forward rather than to retreat, progressivism cannot 
be satisfied merely to defend its record or to deny any validity in 
the criticisms raised against it. I have already tried to suggest two 
or three areas where such criticisms are justified. What I have not 
suggested is that progressivism in theory as well as practice may 
now require considerable reformulation and supplementation 
before it can hope to provide a strong enough platform upon which 
to reconstruct our schools to serve a cultural period fraught equally 
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with danger and promise. Let me illustrate. 

For one thing, progressivism needs to incorporate into its theory 
and practice much more of the recent findings of the psychological 
and social sciences that demonstrate the unrational or, if you please, 
the un-intelligent aspects of individual and collective behavior. To 
accomplish this does not contribute further to anti-intellectualism; 
on the contrary, it enables education to become more maturely 
intellectual by assessing more fully the emotional and cultural 
obstacles that must be coped with through intelligent means. 

For another thing, progressivism needs now to concern itself 
more crucially than hitherto with the difficult question of the com- 
prehensive but specifiable purposes and goals of education and 
culture. It has not, to be sure, wholly ignored such purposes and 
goals, Its stress, however, has been more upon the important task 
of how to act intelligently than upon the personal and cultural 
ends that should govern this kind of action. In a similar way, its 
criticisms of traditional educators have sometimes been more per- 
Suasive and effective than its concrete proposals for correcting their 
deficiencies, 

The question may be clarified by an analogy. Recently we have 
heard much of the “anti-communist,” the individual who is against 
the totalitarian and authoritarian character of communism, but who 
Sometimes appears singularly vague or tentative by way of an 
attractive and democratic alternative to communism. Those who 
are dissatisfied with the negativism or innocuousness of such anti- 
Communists “are aptly called “anti-anti-communists because they 
are people who, while also anti-communists, wish to project them- 
Selves beyond this attitude toward a more constructive and purpose- 

ul one, 

. Might we not, then, speak in a comparable way of “anti-anti- 
intellectuals”? They would be the kind of educators, for example, 
Who are vigorously opposed to anti-intellectualism in whatever 
form, but who are also in favor of a strongly magnetic alternative 
both to the methodological overemphasis of progressivists and to 
the subject-matter overemphasis of traditionalists. This alternative 
Points toward an educational philosophy of positive affirmation, of 
Strong purpose and commitment. It would be a philosophy recog- 
nizing that American and global culture have reached a juncture 
in their evolution when a largely transitional theory and practice 
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of intelligent process will no longer do; when definite but intellectu- 
ally formulated commitments to such vital goals as an enforceable 
world order have become imperative; and when the still largely 
latent power of education should be released in their behalf. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Philosophy, Science, and Education— 
A Corporate Enterprise 


1 


The perennial vitality of the philosophic task is nowhere more aptly 
illustrated than in the question of philosophy's relation to science. 
Not only is this one of the oldest questions in the history of thought; 
it is also one of the most debated on today's intellectual frontier. 
The fact that it has seldom if ever retreated wholly into the back- 
ground is sufficient indication that its implications are controversial 
and far-reaching. It is not one, therefore, with which education 
alone is concerned; rather, it occurs wherever science and philoso- 
Phy flourish at all. 

Nevertheless, because educational theory and practice are or 
Should be at the center of living, the strains prevailing throughout 
the world of this generation are felt by education with unusual 
acuteness. And so in the case of philosophy's relation to science: 
While one cannot and should not limit consideration of the question 
to any one field, we shall more than likely find it crystallized and 
Symbolized fairly well within education itself. 

Today there are at least three outstanding approaches to that 
Question—approaches which, for want of better terms, I call “posi- 
tivism,” “absolutism,” and what I have already been calling “recon- 
Structionism." None of these labels is satisfactory; labels never are. 

Ositivism, for example, might better be called "factualism" to 
distinguish it from Comte’s philosophy. Despite this limitation, my 
View is, in brief, that the first two approaches, positivism and abso- 
‘utism, are both unsound and unsatisfactory. The third, reconstruc- 
ionism, offers at least some hope of dealing with the question 


itfully, 
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2 


Positivism and absolutism represent opposites as to the relation 
of science to philosophy. The first holds that, because nothing 
remains of traditional philosophy to justify any claim to service- 
ability, no really defensible relationship can be established at all: 
science is itself the be-all and end-all of knowledge; philosophy 
is at best a relic of an earlier age when men resorted to sterile 
speculation because they lacked more productive devices. The 
second, absolutism, holds that, because philosophy consists of 
knowledge which is for the most part distinct from scientific know- 
ledge, no integral relationship exists between philosophy and 
science: since the latter becomes ultimately important only to the 
extent that it is evaluated by principles of the former, the relation 
of philosophy to science is at most one of superior to inferior 
knowledge. 

Both positivism and absolutism have their advocates within the 
field of modern education. The educational positivist is in agree- 
ment with the American scholar who declared that "political 
science, to become a science, should first of all obtain a decree of 
divorce from the philosophers." What this really means is that the 
collection and verification of data by allegedly objective research 
are alone academically respectable. Education is a science, there- 
fore, aiming at precisely the standards by which the natural 
sciences have achieved such astonishing progress. The rapid de- 
velopment of fields like educational psychology is proof enough 
that nothing is worth much if any attention except the rigidly 
circumscribed evidence which we obtain by techniques like 
measurement. 

Absolutism, on the other hand, is a reaction against the exclusive- 
ness of scientific method and of the factualism and relativism which 
that method generates. There is nothing new, of course, in the 
search for first principles immune to the ravages of physical, social, 
or personal change: the effort is so much older than modern science, 
indeed, that absolutism's brilliant American advocate, Mortimer J. 
Adler, understandably believes that the major issues confronting 
modern life can be settled largely in favor of the venerable doctrines 
of Aristotle and Thomas. For what this resolution of the philosophy- 
science controversy actually does is to satisfy a habitual propensity 
of human nature to dissolve all uncertainties and questionings in a 
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metaphysical sea of supposedly perennial, intuited realities. Thus 
philosophy becomes once more queen of the sciences—a sovereign 
queen by virtue of her power to determine truth, value, eternal law, 
unassisted by any authority other than herself—and God. 

Of course, other viewpoints show affinity with positivism or abso- 
ultism in varying degrees. Thus the progressive educator is close to 
positivism in his pragmatic method, yet much more appreciative of 
philosophy than the extreme factualist. On the other hand, essen- 
tialist educators confess deep sympathy with absolutism; yet they 
often place science on a higher plane than do philosophers like 
Adler. I barely mention these intermediate approaches here, suggest- 
ing meanwhile that their influence, especially progressivism's, upon 
the reconstructionist approach is more immediate than is either of 
the more extreme views. 


3 


The nature of reconstructionism in the present context will now 

€come clearer in contrast with these extremes. Both of them fail 
to relate philosophy to science in any acceptable way because both 
of them misconceive the role of philosophy in the modern world. 
I add the phrase “in the modern world" advisedly, because to some 
extent—though, as we shall see, not entirely—that role is shifting 
its character, It is shifting from the exclusively speculative, extra- 
Scientific, sometimes esoteric discipline to the supreme critic, syn- 
thesizer, and recreator of experience, including science itself. Let us 
See how, 

When the educational psychologist, for example, carries on experi- 
Mentation, he utilizes various intellectual tools, such as the concept 
law"; with these tools he works upon various objects, such as the 
object, “mind.” While in the process of experimenting, he presup- 
Poses that these tools and objects are in some sense trustworthy. 

€ believes they are what they seem to be, otherwise he could no 
More proceed with any confidence in what he is doing than could a 

entist who at every instant questioned whether he had selected the 

Wrong drill or was operating upon the wrong tooth. In other words 

€ educational psychologist, like every scientist, works from a set 

Ot presuppositions which, by their very nature, are taken for granted 
ile he is engaged in the act of research. i 

The first of the philosophers legitimate tasks, therefore, is to 
articulate these presuppositions and to see whether the scientist is 
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right in believing that they are what they seem to be. In this he 
is not accomplishing anything of which the scientist is necessarily 
incapable; indeed, it is the scientist, or the philosopher working as a 
scientist, who first provides the presuppositions that later serve as 
the basis of experimentation. The point is, however, that when the 
scientist does choose to focus upon them, he at that moment per- 
forms a philosophic task; and he does not always choose to do so 
for the excellent reason that, if he did, he would seldom have time to 
experiment at all. 

Thus as scientific opportunities have expanded, the need for 
philosophy, instead of decreasing, has actually increased. Unlike the 
ancient world where an Aristotle could succeed as both scientist 
and philosopher at once, problems have so multiplied in the modern 
world that the average scientist or average philosopher, far from 
trying to perform the other's tasks, has considerably more than he 
can do to perform his own. The scientist, in short, engages in ex- 
perimentation and gives society, including philosophers, his results; 
the philosopher examines the presuppositions of that experimenta- 
tion and calls attention to their weaknesses and strengths. 

The concept of "law" illustrates this function. The philosophy of 
science, aroused by the revolution in physics, is today again deeply 
concerned over the old puzzle of whether a natural law is an objec- 
tive reality or a human construction of observed regularities. The 
fact that a physicist, P. W. Bridgman, was perhaps most responsible 
for reopening the question in its recent form is proof that an excep- 
tional scientist may still be an exceptional philosopher. But when 
we ask what it is that a scientist means when he presupposes natural 
law, we are not philosophizing for the sake of philosophizing. We 
are aiming to do him fully as great a service, by checking his essen- 
tial tools, as the scientist may do us when he successfully completes 
an experiment and acquaints us with the results, 


4 


Illustrations of this first function of philosophy could be multi- 
plied. One is tempted to ask whether much recent experimentation 
with intelligence has not too uncritically presupposed the objective 
existence of a mind analogous to other measurable external objects. 
Again, one is tempted to dwell upon the concern of philosophy for 
the presuppositions, not merely of scientific, but also of religious 
and other fields. But because the examination of presuppositions, 
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while fundamental, is only one of philosophy’s services to modern 
knowledge, let us turn to a second function which indicates again 
its distinction from positivism and absolutism. This function is that 
of examining and clarifying relationships, first between the respec- 
tive sciences, and second between the sciences and other fields of 
human experience. 

So long as the scientist concentrates upon his own special area, he 
is not as a rule concerned directly with the relations of that area 
to others. But the lines between astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
physiology, and other natural sciences are breaking down, Just as in 
dealing with presuppositions, therefore, no a priori reason exists as 
to why the scientist himself cannot perform the task of unification; 
Certainly he provides the materials that make such unification pos- 
Sible; frequently he finds himself borrowing from allied fields in 
Order to advance his own research. Nevertheless, most human beings 
are incapable of becoming several kinds of expert at once: the 
typical scientist cannot easily concentrate upon his special field 
and simultaneously upon its universal relationships. Thus the second 
role of philosophy becomes—like the first—not less but more im- 
Perative as we move further and further away from the simplicity 
of ancient knowledge. 

But philosophy also traces the connections between science and 
other fields, Just as the scientist may be preoccupied with his own 
Specialty, so the artist or politician, for example, is likewise often 
too preoccupied to concern himself deeply with relationships. Oc- 
Casionally when an artist like Thomas Mann does concern himself, 
art and philosophy are blended in one medium; but such uni- 
Versality is quite as rare as in the scie 
, This relational obligation of philoso 
in education. Here, too, specialization 2 ) 

ere, too, the need grows almost in direct proportion with that 

Specialization to perceive parts in relation to wholes; to clarify, 
or instance, the fundamental linkages of biology and chemistry 
With the learning process; to detect the intricate connections be- 
een administration or curriculum, on the one hand, and the social 
Sciences, ethics, or religion, on the other. "m 

Reference to fields like art and ethics clearly indicates, however, 

at the philosophy of education aims not only at syntheses which 

escribe the relations of particular departments to one another; it 
aims also at syntheses which incorporate norms of aesthetic and 


ntific world. 
phy is illustrated once more 
has increased rapidly. Thus 
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spiritual value, of personal virtue and social worth. Thus it becomes 
at once the coordinator of educational specialties, the chief mediator 
between education and other branches of learning, and the link 
between achievements of the past and promises of the future. The 
relational responsibilities of philosophy are very large indeed—so 
large that they might easily intimidate us were we not to realize 
that at best their fulfillment is never more than approximate. They 
still differ, however, from absolutism in the respect that philosophy 
claims no esoteric or autonomus power of relationship; and from 
positivism in the respect that unity of experience is much more 
strongly emphasized as a legitimate expectation and hope. 


5 


Better understanding of these responsibilities may result from 
observing the third philosophic function, one which in a sense 
emerges from the other two. Philosophy in recent times has been dif- 
ferentiated from the traditional conception particularly by the fact 
that it no longer properly indulges in speculation detached from 
scientific and other kinds of experience. The effort of the absolutist 
to preserve this conception at all cost is one good reason why posi- 
tivists have rebelled so completely against philosophy. I have 
tried to show that when it practices its first function, the examina- 
tion of presuppositions, or its second, the integration of experience, 
philosophy claims no patent on either enterprise. Rather it just 
as freely utilizes the methods and results of, let us say, science and 
art as these utilize philosophy's. But in advocating this broad, 
flexible conception of philosophy, the speculative aspect is not dis- 
owned entirely. Indeed it is this aspect, more perhaps than any other, 
that suggests the term “reconstructionism,” as demarcated from 
either of the opposite extremes. 

In other words, this third function is a visionary one. Its purpose 
is not merely to take presuppositions apart but to reorganize them 
in fresh patterns, to invest them with further meaning. Tts purpose, 
again, is not merely to synthesize the sciences in strictly objective 
ways but to energize them with ideal aims—in short, to reconstruct 
the areas of experience into designs which open unexplored vistas 
to the imagination. 

One illustration must suffice. We hear today a great deal about 
education for democracy—a theme which, when not merely trite, 
demonstrates each of philosophy’s principal tasks. It demonstrates 
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the first because, before we can intelligently educate for democracy, 
We must ask what are the grounds of its meaning. It demonstrates 
the second because, before we can be sure that education serves 
democracy, we must ask how the one is related to the other. It 
demonstrates the third because, upon the basis of the first two 
functions, we may discover that democracy is not merely a society 
for which we have educated, or now educate, but that it is also a 
Society of the future for which we ought to educate. 

The distinction between reconstructionism and the other two 
approaches to the relation of science and philosophy is illuminating 
at this point. Absolutism, as represented by Adler, also favors the 
‘democratic ideal.” His, however, is not an ideal emerging from the 
technological resources of science or the creative energies of social- 
ized art; it is demonstrated by the exclusive, ostensibly a priori 
Principles of “reason” as such. One cannot actually disprove ab- 
Solutism, of course, so long as its presuppositions are unquestionable 
to those who insist on so regarding them; so long as one refuses to 
Subject one’s beliefs to any test except the internal nature of beliefs 
themselves; or particularly so long as the canons of science are 
Tegarded at the outset as inferior knowledge. If this much is so, 

Owever, the absolutist’s ideal of “democracy,” depending as it does 
9n a circular definition of timeless and spaceless rationality equated 
With timeless and spaceless freedom, is either an arbitrary proposi- 
on counterfeited as a reality or it is the product, in spite of itself, 
9f methods and data which are interwoven with science and other 
Achievements of an evolving culture. 

But reconstructionism, in its defense of the visionary service of 
Philosophy, is dissatisfied as well with the extreme positivist. At 
One point absolutism is right: social purposes for democracy will 
never be achieved by the description or collection of facts or by the 
Use of scientific method alone, however necessary these are to the 
Wise achievement of good purposes. The excesses of educational 
Tesearch in neglecting the latter are unquestionably one good reason 
Why to many people absolutism is so pleasing an antidote. 

As a matter of fact, the worst blind spot in the whole field of 
Public education is its comparative indifference to just these pur- 


Poses, T do not for a moment mean that we need resort to old- 
mean that the emphasis in education 


hology focus more carefully than 
d y wants human beings 


„poned utopianism. I do 
wuld radically shift. Let 


hitherto upon such problems as the kind of 
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living together in groups must and can satisfy in order to be happy. 
Let ethics focus on the nature of values that are largely deter- 
mined by these wants. Let religion focus on the temporal faith in 
humanity which science and ethics help in turn to validate. Let 
technology, economics, biology, sociology, political science, educa- 
tion explore together the realizable potentialities of abundance, 
health, and democratic control. A workable cooperative order, built 
through a giant effort of all fields of interrelated knowledge and 
culture—this is where, more than anywhere else, men may hope to 
bridge the hiatus between science and philosophy. 

If I have seemed to stress unduly the future-looking (in this 
sense, speculative) function of philosophy to the neglect of its 
analytical or relational tasks, this is not because it is more funda- 
mental. It is, however, the one which, while most of us are too 
largely ignoring it today, we can least afford to ignore. For democ- 
racy has little chance against the glowing promises, the false cer- 
tainties of authoritarian regimes, if we cannot meet the obligation 
to provide other certainties and promises equally glowing, but true 
instead of false. At this grim juncture of history, the corporate 
enterprise of philosophy, science, and education is indispensable if 
we are to succeed before it is too late. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Philosophy of Education as Philosophy of Politics 


1 


The ancient problem to be raised here for reconsideration in a 
modern context is expressed most strikingly not by a philosopher 
but by a novelist. In Arthur Koestler's Darkness at Noon, the lead- 
ing character, Rubashov, a prisoner, is writing in his diary while 
awaiting his turn as a defendant in the Moscow Trials (presumably 
in the early 1930s): 


The amount of individual freedom which a people may conquer 
and keep depends on the degree of its political maturity. . . . The 
maturity of the masses lies in the capacity to recognize their own 
interests. . . . A people's capacity to govern itself democratically is 
thus proportionate to the degree of its understanding of the struc- 
ture and functioning of the whole social body. 

Now, every technical improvement creates a new complication 
to the economic apparatus, causes the appearance of new factors 
and combinations, which the masses cannot penetrate for a time. 
Every jump of technical progress leaves the relative intellectual 
development of the masses a step behind, and thus causes a fall in 
the political-maturity thermometer. It takes sometimes tens of years, 
sometimes generations, for a people's level of understanding gradu- 
ally to adapt itself to the changed state of affairs until it has re- 
covered the same capacity for self-government as it had already 
possessed at a lower stage of civilization. . . . 

The discovery of the steam engine started a period of rapid ob- 
jective progress, and, consequently, of equally rapid subjective 
political retrogression. The industrial era is still young in history, 
the discrepancy is still great between its extremely complicated 
economic structure and the masses’ understanding of it. . . . 

The mistake in socialist theory was to believe that the level of 
mass-consciousness rose constantly and steadily. . . . We believed 
that the adaptation of the masses conception of the world to 
Changed circumstances was a simple process, which one could 
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measure in years; whereas, according to all historical experience, it 
would have been more suitable to measure it by centuries. The 
peoples of Europe are still far from having mentally digested the 
consequences of the steam engine.* 


This quotation’s impact upon us is not merely in what it says but 
in what it suggests about events that have occurred since the time 
of Koestler’s novel. Of these, the most earth-shaking was the Second 
World War—a war that uniquely demonstrated three momentous 
facts. First, the human race is capable of producing and distributing 
through integrated direction on a scale inconceivable even to the 
most optimistic heralds of the steam engine. It now possesses such 
natural and synthetic resources, such skills and knowledge, as could, 
were they but rationally utilized, literally wipe poverty and disease 
from the earth’s surface. Second, the hitherto separate parts of this 
same earth are no longer separate. Through technological achieve- 
ments all nations, all peoples, all cultures, are brought into face-to- 
face proximity from which there is no escape except annihilation. 
And third, such annihilation is itself now only too horrible a prac- 
ticality—a practicality that can be prevented, if at all, only as those 
who have the most to lose by atomic war (and they are most of the 
people) awaken in time to the peril that confronts them. 

These facts are familiar. Yet the heavy responsibility they place 
upon education is by no means so familiar, We are confronted with 
the need not only to re-examine the import of what we have been 
doing but of redetermining what we should do. And what we should 
do is connoted by the quotation from Koestler: it is to determine 
whether and, if so, how we may mobilize our competences for the 
supreme imperative of bridging the chasm that now divides common 
understanding from the technological and other objective develop- 
ments of our historic period. To put it differently, our first impera- 
tive is to make as certain as cooperative intelligence, dexterity, and 
courage are capable of making certain that the human masses of the 
earth will learn in time to channel the giant energies, to train the 
giant machines, of this half-century in behalf of pasce interests. 

In short, education in its comprehensive sense should become 
the copartner of politics—the politics of comprehending and im- 
plementing popular government on a world-wide scale. The philos- 
ophy of education thereby becomes primarily concerned with the 
foundations upon which this copartnership functions. 

1 Quoted by permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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If, however, we are to dedicate ourselves to this objective, our 
initial duty is to assess realistically and to devise strategies for over- 
coming the obstacles in our way. Three such obstacles may be 
chosen for brief analysis. 

The first is the inference which Rubashov draws from his own 
argument—namely, that, because mass understanding always lags 
behind social accomplishment, therefore workable self-government 
in the foreseeable future is impossible, on the one hand, and a pro- 
fessedly benevolent dictatorship of indefinite duration is inevitable, 
on the other hand. This point of view, as we know, exerts vast in- 
fluence upon our generation; indeed, it has slowly become the single 
Most compelling adversary of the democratic conviction that the 
average person even now can learn how and for what purposes to 
€ngage in popular rule. True, as Rubashov also reminds us, the 
founders of modern socialism were more optimistic about such 
competence than are their powerful successors. In practice, never- 
theless, it is the Rubashovs who seem to have won: the Soviet 
dictatorship not only shows little evidence of withering away with 
either the speed or completeness predicted by orthodox Marxism; 
in some ways it has grown much stronger. 

A second resistance in the path of government by and for an 
educated people is the hard realization that understanding of social 
Processes and structures is by no means assuredly increasing at a 
Tate commensurate with popular requirements—that, rather, it may 
be in many cases actually decreasing. Moreover, to a great extent 
technology is again ironically responsible: we are thinking here, 
of course, of our powerful engines of public opinion. Nor can we 
dispute the fact that the newspaper, magazine, photograph, motion 
picture, radio, and television are in largest part rigidly controlled 
by forces benefiting by as wide a disparity as possible between mass 
Comprehension and social import. So dexterously indeed do they 
now manipulate the average mind that one may even inquire whether 
they are not, in actuality, perhaps more determinative of popular 
attitudes and habits than is the whole of organized formal education. 

That public opinion sometimes serves to awaken people to their 
Own larger interests should also, of course, be recognized, Partly 

cause of it, though more largely for such other reasons as the 
rapid growth of self-enlightening mass movements, the oppressed 
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millions in countries like India and Africa are gradually becoming 
more articulate, more restless, more indignant than ever before in 
recorded history. Yet, at the same time, this phenomenon of mass 
awareness nervously incites those so largely in control of public 
opinion to develop all the more ingenious techniques for keeping 
the chasm wide. 

The last obstacle chosen to illustrate the scope of our key 
problem is the present status of education itself. Despite the com- 
mendable pronouncements of American school leaders, an astound- 
ing array of evidence can be mustered to show how often democratic 
ideals become hypocritical shibboleths concealing autocratic types 
of practice. Observe, too, the alacrity with which the ordinary 
school helps to oil and fuel the very engines of public opinion to 
which we have referred. 

Nor are the obstacles induced by the status of current education 
confined to such misguided practices. Educational theory, also, fre- 
quently renders conscious or unconscious support to misunderstand- 
ing rather than understanding, to social acquiescence rather than 
activity. Here again we are limited to merely one or two examples. 
One is the sort of philosophy, whatever its name, that helps at least 
indirectly to undermine full confidence in self-government by assum- 
ing that men are not, after all, sufficient judges of what is good for 
them—that accordingly some transcendental fountainhead of good- 
ness is required upon which men may draw when desperate or 
doubtful of their own sovereign capacity. A second, quite different 
from the first, is the sort of philosophy which limits itself chiefly 
to methodological considerations; and which, therefore, despite its 
more consistent respect for man’s right to serve as his own exclusive 
governor, discourages the full exercise of that right by shunning 
commitment to those concrete cultural designs that are both compul- 
sions and symbols of political maturity. 

We have now perhaps sampled enough of the difficulties integral 
with the central educational-political problem of our time so that 
we may turn to more positive considerations. The aim of these 
considerations— besides helping to clarify the rather oversimplified 
generalizations already outlined is again the central one of bridge- 
building: of providing a continuous and trustworthy span between 
the two shores of common enlightenment and objective social 
achievement. The blueprint of such a Span may be drawn across 
at least five buttresses, These may be called, respectively, an ade- 
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quate theory of human nature; an adequate theory of social forces; 
an adequate theory of the state; an adequate theory of government; 
and an adequate theory of normative commitment. Each of these 
is connected with the others by the two great cables of an adequate 
theory of education and of politics. 


8 


Of all five philosophic buttresses, the first, concerning human 
nature, is thus far the most satisfactory in its present stage of 
formulation. By both anticipating and utilizing the investigations of 
modern experimental psychology, philosophers of a naturalistic and 
organismic preference have been converging for at least two genera- 
tions toward the guiding hypothesis that human beings are best 
characterized in terms of a complex, dynamic fusion of drives. This 
hypothesis, to which the Gestalt, functional, behaviorist, psycho- 
analytic, and other psychologies all contribute richly, has now 
reached sufficient crystallization for us confidently to declare that 
educational method could and should become transformed—trans- 
formed, that is to say, in so far as child development, emotional- 
intellectual growth, and other vital aspects of learning-as-living in 
their more individualized emphases are properly concerned. 

In the perspective of our theme, this fruitful approach to human 
nature has both its positive and negative aspects. Positively, it sup- 
Ports the prime political assumption of democracy that people of 
every race, nationality, religion, or social status are sufficiently alike 
in their basic structures, energies, potential abilities, to reach a 
Vastly higher level of competence, self-reliance, and achievement 
than social opportunity has thus far typically offered. Or, still more 
relevantly, the capacities of human beings for appreciating the 
requisites of complete self-government are now proving to be, not 
merely a pleasant sentiment, but a demonstrable expectation—an 
expectation supported even by scientific recognition that the desire 
for self-government, as one form of participation, is itself a basic 
drive of man, The problem for us thus becomes one of charging 
these capacities with the kind of educational energy that no longer 
Conceals or warps economic and similar meanings, but rather reveals 
and translates them into democratic institutions consistent with such 
Meanings, 

Negatively, however, the contemporary theory of human dy- 
namics has largely failed to cope with just this problem of transla- 
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tion. For the most part it has neither asked nor answered forthrightly 
the crucial question of what kind of humane order is essential so 
that human potentialities may flower to the maximum. In the degree 
of its concentration upon the psychological aspects of education 
to the neglect of the cultural, recent educational theory becomes 
thus far an irresponsible theory. It has not clearly recognized— 
rather it has evaded—the direct and logical consequence of its own 
priceless contribution; namely, the double necessity at once to 
destroy and to create social arrangements according to whether 
these frustrate or release for satisfaction the wants of the largest 
possible majority of men. 


4 


The need of a second buttress, an adequate theory of social forces, 
follows in part from the first. In order that human nature may reach 
the heights of fulfillment of which we now know it is capable, we 
are required not only to reconstruct institutional patterns but to 
analyze, utilize, or paralyze, as the case may be, those forces in 
our culture that accelerate or retard such reconstruction. Here edu- 
cational theory thus far has been woefully weak, so weak that we 
can scarcely point to a single outstanding educational contribution 
comparable to those bearing upon human nature. 

To the extent that such a theory becomes adequate, it will surely 
recognize, for example, the potency of the unrational in all kinds 
of group relationships. It will diagnose and measure the stubborn 
ethnocentric allegiances and intergroup conflicts incipiently of 
overtly manifested in virtually all racial, national, religious cluster- 
ings. It will face head-on the flamboyant issue of the struggle be- 
tween economic classes in all its subtle as well as obvious forms: 
It will acquaint citizens, young and old, with the surreptitious and 
devious exertions of the forces that shape public opinion. It will 
ask and seek to answer the persistent question of how the tre 
mendous and constructive power of the common peoples may be 
released and directed through democratic means in behalf of the 
building of a world-wide democratic culture, 


5 
A theory of the state, the third foundation required by our blue- 


print, has likewise been anticipated. The unrational factor in social 
forces, to take one instance, is demonstrated only too graphically 
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by the pressures exerted by one state against another—pressures 
which, when resisted too heavily by counterpressures, generate war. 

Yet it is this very power potential in the state that requires equally 
realistic appraisal by educational theory. Aside from the complicated 
question of whether supreme coercive power is not the prime differ- 
entiating quality of statehood, it is difficult any longer to deny that 
no state is actually a state which cannot authorize and enforce 
obedience to its own mandates. Such authorization and enforcement 
may, to be sure, assume a variety of organizational forms. Thus 
in an autocracy or oligarchy power is exercised over, rather than by, 
majorities—a kind of exercise which, under other guises, still char- 
acterizes too many modern states. 

Supreme coercive power need not and certainly should not, 
however, be of this kind. Rather, a compelling requirement of which 
education should be cognizant today is the guarantee that such 
power is exercised in behalf of and exclusively for the widest ob- 
tainable compass of peoples on an international plane. In short, a 
theory of the state appropriate to the revolutionary conditions thrust 
upon us by the dubious alliance of economics, militarism, and 
natural science needs to embrace the coercive powers of separate 
States by a still more coercive power—a supremely enforceable 
power over all states. It is not too much to insist, if life itself re- 
mains precious to men, that international sovereignty is the first 
Item on civilization's agenda for survival. 

It follows that a philosophy of education integrated with a philos- 
Ophy of the state will also include a defensible conception of the 
relations of parts to the whole. Within America the demand is, of 
Course, that of establishing a functional association between the 
"pluralism" of localities, states, and regions, on the one hand, and 
the “monism” of the nation, on the other hand. Again, however, 
this demand is by no means confined to America alone: a far more 
Urgent imperative, I reiterate, is for a whole never yet achieved in 

istory—a world that is whole. 

At least one other familiar, though important, constituent should 
be added to our third buttress. This is the theory of the positive 
Welfare state of public service as a much more urgent approach to 
Our closely knit industrial culture than the negative state of our 
aissez-faire past. The state, in other words, has a growing number 
of constructive duties to perform in behalf of popular well-being; 
it is one of education's cutting edges to analyze these duties as 
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exactly as possible. Thus, to select a particularly controversial 
illustration, education, instead of assuming as a matter of course 
that federal direction of the schools must be rejected as contrary 
to the whole tradition of local autonomy, should scrupulously con- 
sider the case for such direction. In the same way that the service 
state now begins, even in America, to recognize its national obliga- 
tions to the unemployed, the sick, or the aged, and to establish 
standards appropriate to human welfare, so it should begin also 
to recognize such obligations and standards in the education of all 
citizens. The core issue here is not federal versus local control: it is 
whether federal control can be more efficient and more effective 
at the same time that it is indisputably responsible to the majority 
(see Chapter 14). 


6 


The fourth great theoretical need is an adequate theory of gov- 
ernment. If the state be differentiated/in terms of supreme coercive 
power, governments are the instruments and expressions of that 
power. For our own age the problem, I have urged, is to guarantee 
for the first time in history a government which in action is there- 
fore completely the organization and agent of the widest possible 
range of common interests—in brief, an unqualifiedly democratic 
government. 

The complexity of this problem has also been glossed over by 
some educational theorists. They have failed to appreciate that in & 
world of deep-seated conflict, self-government is not necessarily 
identifiable with some abstract government of all or for all. Indeed, 
any dialectical definition of “majority” implies the polar fact of @ 
minority whose own interests, or at least whose interpretation © 
such interests, differ from the majority’s. Hence, we need here t0 
perceive that the final import of majority rule for our period, if not 
for all periods, is to express and guarantee the largest obtainable 
consensus upon the largest quantity and richest quality of interests 
among the earth’s peoples at any given time—a consensus springing 
always from the drives of human nature, individually and socially, 
and producing institutional arrangements, especially of the service 
state and government, through which those drives may be released. 

Meanwhile, minority dissent consists of two main types. There is 
the dissent of those who, because of some heavy stake in traditional 
structures, exert every effort to thwart the will of the majority. They 
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are likely to be, in our generation, the same forces of contraction 
who engineer the steam shovels of public opinion to dig the void 
deeper. Second, there is the minority which dissents not so much 
because it disagrees with the central aims of the majority as because 
it is unconvinced of a particular means to their attainment and thus 
may prefer an alternative means. The importance of the service per- 
formed by this second type of minority can scarcely be overstressed: 
so long as judgments of the majority are not sanctified as absolutes, 
they will continue to need salutary critiques of their own fallibility. 

Another aspect of almost equal importance to an adequate theory 
of government is that of the proper role of democratic leadership. 
In light of the principles considered thus far, this role is a double 
one. On one side, democratic leaders carry out majority-formulated 
policies by expertly translating these into the specifics of legislative 
Operation, executive application, and judicial interpretation—a 
Process during which leaders aim in every possible way to maintain 
close communication with their constituents, to whom they are at 
every step responsible. On the other side, leaders are equally articu- 
lators and suggesters, that is to say, “pointers” who continually help 
people to perceive more exactly, more generously, their own best 
interests, Here is a role so suitable also to the democratic teacher 
that he himself becomes, in this sense, a democratic leader (see 
Chapter 22), 


7 


Fifth, a philosophy of education as politics should embrace an 
adequate theory of normative commitment. 

Return for a moment to an earlier remark to the effect that 
educational theory, especially of one influential type, emphasizes 
methodology to such an extent as to squeeze all other considerations 
to minute proportions. That this, too, is a form of commitment has 
often been pointed out; indeed, certain of its most eloquent spokes- 
Men are at times evangelistic in their fervent glorification of the 
Scientific method as the be-all and end-all of democracy itself. As 
Others, however, have also pointed out, such commitment is para- 
doxical. Since one of its most passionate beliefs is that we must 
at all cost avoid any sort of philosophy which gives itself too whole- 

Cartedly to precise future-oriented goals, therefore its own pro- 
fessed concern with ends somehow seems to dissolve usually into 
Some renewed formulation of scientific means. 
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This reluctance to espouse definite goals, though it springs from 
a legitimate hostility to dogmatism and indoctrination, is no longer 
tenable. Actually, if we view educational philosophy in the setting 
of the history of ideas, we find that from Plato onward the attempt 
to interpret an age philosophically has been, and properly, the at- 
tempt to incorporate in one sweeping panorama both the necessary 
means and dominant ends of that age. In this respect, if no other, 
I hope for a revivification of the great tradition of philosophy—a 
tradition which, applied to current education, would suggest that 
one pressing obligation is to construct both a potent methodology 
of social transformation and grand-scale designs for the future order . 

This is, however, no plea for a retrogression to the metaphysical 
systems of either ancient or modern history. Rather, men stand 
today in a unique intellectual position to build a theory of cultural 
commitment in complete accord with the canons of naturalism, em- 
piricism, and experimental method. More exactly, the theory now 
needed might be named one of “defensible partiality"—partiality to 
crystallized ends that fuse at every point with the deepest cravings 
of the largest possible majority; at the same time ends steadily 
exposed to the bright light of maximum evidence, of continuous 
public inspection, of a free flow of communication. Unlike the ends 
of dogmatic doctrine, therefore, they are defensible in the way 
that outcomes of scientific investigation are defensible. Yet they are 
also definite and strong in the way that convictions should be 
definite and strong (see Chapter 15). 

In our present setting, the need 
all, to the end of that kind 
of man's inventive genius 
pletely public control. Su 


then is for commitment, first of 
of world order where all such creations 
as atomic energy are brought under com- 
ch an end, delineated into the specifics of 
human experience, requires the utmost cooperation of every depart- 
ment of learning: of politics, certainly, but likewise of all social 
sciences; of physics, but likewise of all natural sciences; of educa- 
tion, but likewise of all great religions and arts, The service that 
philosophy should render here becomes comparable in our time to 
that of such critical periods of both danger and promise as the fifth 
century B.C. or the seventeenth A.D.: the paramount service of view- 


ing and testing the ends of life as a whole, of audacious and cosmic 
vision. 
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8 


These five buttresses as presented are scarcely more than sketches. 
Each involves a multitude of knotty problems, of unanswered ques- 
tions; each demands our combined effort and integrity. It would be 
unfortunate, however, to leave the impression that our professional 
responsibility is limited to the intellectual. Time is too precious to 
permit leisurely isolation from school and community laboratories of 
practice. We in educational philosophy, no less than those in psy- 
chology or other foundational studies, need now to establish much 
More active association, not only with experts in curriculum, in 
method, in adult education, but also with experts in other fields like 
Politics itself, 

Such association should include more thorough experimentation 
with semantics, propaganda analysis, and other techniques leading 
in tum both to ruthless exposure and to democratic direction of the 
devices now threatening to destroy the brain cells of popular mental- 
ity. It should provide literally thousands of opportunities for the 
Practice of learning through and toward the achievement of wide 
Consensuses, themselves the symbol of public rule of the deeper 
organic significance I have been trying to imply. It should encour- 
age communication with the educational philosophers of countries 
beyond America, looking toward influencing such potentially im- 
portant agencies of international understanding as UNESCO, It 
should lead to action on all community levels in order to strengthen 
Our grasp of conflicting social forces, of the meaning of the state, 
9f the structures and processes of government. It should stimulate 
cultural designing as an indispensable way of building inductive 
Commitment to the axiological and institutional patterns demanded 
by the new world that is being born. 

Finally, such association should include relentless examination 
of the chief alternatives. One is offered by the Rubashovs of our 
Century: because mass understanding remains below that of ob- 
jective conditions, therefore rule by the few—albeit an ostensibly 
well-intentioned few—becomes inescapable, at least until some 
nebulous if not receding future. The second great alternative is, of 
Course, the tyranny of minorities concerned only with manipulating 
People to maintain their own entrenched power, their private gains, 
€ven if the cost is world-wide bloodshed or starvation. 

The third solution is that for which I plead. That difficulties in its 
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way are staggering is indisputable. Yet education, hand in hand 
with politics, can and should become the one remaining power 
greater than the power of the atom. To bridge the chasm, to bring 
public understanding to its rightful heritage of full public control, 
this is the primary task of reconstructed theory expressed in militant 
democratic practice. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Education for What? 


1 


One of the occupational diseases of educators is our habit of indulg- 
ing in slogans. Perhaps the most common example is our incessant 
repetition of the need for purposes and objectives in education—a 
need expressed in such threadbare phrases as "education for de- 
mocracy” or “training for citizenship.” 
The danger in this kind of sloganizing is that it tends to sub- 
stitute verbalisms for genuine meanings. While everyone agrees 
that purposes and objectives are important, educators too frequently 
seem satisfied merely to pay lip service to a few pleasant-sounding 
but obvious generalities. Having done so, we busily turn to more 
practical” matters such as overcrowded schoolrooms, college-en- 
trance requirements, and other issues that plague us daily. : 
If educational objectives are important enough to notice, then 
they are important enough to deserve much more thoughtful and 
Prolonged attention than they usually receive. This is by no means 
easy. On the contrary, it is one of the most difficult of tasks—so 
difficult, indeed, that the temptation is strong to turn to others that 
are easier, And the reason why the task is difficult is that it is funda- 
mentally philosophic—that is, it requires examination of underlying 
beliefs about the meaning of education, the meaning of democracy, 
and particularly the meaning of the goals that ought to be estab- 
lished to guide every small or large practice. i 
The task is complicated still further by the fact that earlier 
formulations of purposes and objectives, even when they occasionally 
avoided superficiality, are no longer suitable to guide education. 
The reason for this is, of course, that objectives suitable even a 
decade of two ago are more or less obsolete today. They will be 
increasingly obsolete in the next decade. Hence the time is due— 
indeed, far overdue—when educators are obliged to use the hard 
thinking of philosophy to restudy and reformulate the objectives 
91 
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that should govern curricula, methodology, administration, and 
every other phase of the great cultural institution for which they are 
chiefly responsible. 


2 


When one regards philosophy as the examination of underlying 
beliefs about the meaning of education, it is important to recognize 
one crucial difference from the traditional concept of this ancient 
discipline. According to this concept, philosophy was largely a 
speculative discipline and therefore often divorced from the achieve- 
ments of the arts and sciences. 

In recent years, one finds much more effort toward cooperation 
among philosophers on the one hand and experts in fields like the 
social sciences on the other. The social scientist increasingly recog- 
nizes that his work rests upon philosophic meanings that require 
constant and diligent analysis; the philosopher draws, in turn, upon 
the findings of the social scientist in developing his own ideas of, 
say, the meaning of democracy. While results are still far from 
adequate, they are already enriching many fields, 

The great importance of such cooperation for the problem of 
educational purposes and objectives is that it provides opportunity 
to refashion them upon a much clearer and sounder foundation than 
earlier. Thus educators can now face the problem not only philo- 
sophically, in the sense defined, but with the assistance of the best 
available knowledge from psychology, anthropology, the arts, and 
other areas of life. Despite many uncertainties, the resources upon 


which to draw are more fruitful and more reliable than ever before 
in the history of education. 


3 


One way to demonstrate more concretely the pertinence of what 
Ihave stated somewhat abstractl 


is by means of a question that we 
could ask the kind of philosopher I ie just leo cns "Do 
human beings everywhere on earth," we might ask him, "possess 
any common purposes, any common objectives? For if they do, then 
have we not already found one important basis upon which to deter- 
mine the purposes and objectives that should serve them educa- 
tionally?" 

The answer that he could give, and one that at le 


ast some philo- 
sophers would give, is affirmative. “Yes, 


” he could reply, “all normal 
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people want to achieve a number of goals—some of them physiologi- 
cal, some psychological, some social. They want to be adequately 
nourished, for example. They want security. They want to work at 
something that gives them satisfaction. They want to be appreciated 
and loved. They want to feel that they belong to an enterprise larger 
than themselves to which they can give their loyalty. They want 
to participate in determining the conditions by which they live. 

"There are still other goals, of course, and each can be stated in 
somewhat different words. But all tend to fuse together toward one 
overarching goal. This might be called 'social-self-realization —a 
term which symbolizes the desire of most men for the richest pos- 
Sible fulfillment of themselves both personally and in their rela- 
tions with other men through groups and institutions." 

Social-self-realization, or some equivalent term, becomes then a 
powerful symbol by which to consider the adequacy or inadequacy 
of current educational objectives. And one reason it is so powerful 
is that it is by no means the mere speculative offspring of some 
philosopher's imagination. It is, rather, a kind of shorthand symbol 
of the findings of a great number of disciplines from which philo- 
Sophers themselves must borrow if they are to be effective. 

Anthropologists, for example, are beginning to study the goals 
of many people in many parts of the world, and they are giving 
Strong support to social-self-realization as a meaningful concept. 
Psychiatrists are contributing to its meaning—as when they teach 
us from their research that frustration is a term for the evil that 
follows from suppression of one's normal search for satisfaction of 
human wants. 

It would be easy to support what I have said by reference to 
the vast accumulation of thought and research on the problem. The 
Dext part of this volume presents some of this evidence. I cannot, 

owever, refrain from mentioning one book here that, unfortunately, 
is likely to be overlooked by educators: Abraham Edel’s Ethical 
Judgment: the Use of Science in Ethics, which brings together some 
of the evidence for a more basic approach to human goals, through 
Cooperation of philosophers and scientists, than we have hitherto 
thought possible. 
4 

What are some practical implications of this kind of rethinking 
for the everyday work of the schools? 
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In the first place, the objectives of education are reformulated 
as they relate to the objectives of human beings living in society. 
We do not, if our objectives are sound, give courses for the sake of 
credits or even of knowledge as such; we give them so that people 
of all races, creeds, classes, and cultures may realize a more satisfy- 
ing life for themselves and their fellows. Knowledge, training, skill 
—all these are means to the end of such social-self-realization. 

In the second place, teachers who become clear about the mean- 
ing of social-self-realization develop a deeper dedication to the 
priceless value of their work. They understand better what they 
are doing and why they are doing it; their morale rises; the petty 
difficulties of their daily routine become less irksome; they come 
to feel that they are members of a truly great profession because it 
is a profession of great purpose. Thus their own security increases 
because they are surer of why they are teachers, and so the security 
of their students increases also. Like most other goals that enter 
into social-self-realization, security is contagious. 

In the third place, the methods we use as teachers become more 
organized and more effective because they are also guided by mean- 
ingful purpose. By the same token, we learn to weed out some of 
the methods we have been using because they become irrelevant 
or even dangerous to that purpose. 

In the fourth place, we are better equipped to determine whether 
the subject matters we have been teaching are really worth teaching, 
after all. If, for example, a course of study contributes to the 
creative imagination of children and helps them to discover the 
kind of creative work that will satisfy them as adults, its subject 
matter is good. If it does not, if it is deadening and irrelevant to 
their interests, it is bad and Should be eliminated. Curricula are 
ra for the sake of greater social-self-realization, and only for 

at. 

And in the fifth place, re-examination of educational purposes 
and objectives in the way suggested is a mandate to educators to 
come to grips with the recent thinking and findings of philosophers 
E ER ce tet Unless educators are willing to under- 

ake this task, they will only res i : d 
Lr xiu ug y resort again to the habit of fuzzy an 

I am confident that they do not wish to do this. I am confident; 
rather, that the majority of teachers and administrators increasingly 
appreciate why the old formulations will no longer do, and that edu- 
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cation will not shirk its responsibility to serve human beings in their 
age-old struggle to achieve the social-self-realization for which, 
consciously and unconsciously, they have longed through countless 
centuries. 


Anthropology, Philosophy, and Education: 
A Needed Partnership 


CHAPTER TEN 


Culture and Education 


I 


Although experts in culture differ about many things, they do not 
differ in their assertion that all cultures ever known to exist in the 
world vigorously practice education. Nor is education confined to 
“civilized” cultures. “Primitive” cultures, too, are certain to practice 
it—and quite as integrally to their ways of life as food-getting or 
Sexual behavior. 

The experts in culture are evidently speaking, then, of a kind of 
experience vastly broader than campuses and classrooms or text- 
books and blackboards. In the millennia of cultural history, such 
objects have, indeed, played a negligible role. By education, rather, 
they mean the entire range of practices by which a culture en- 
deavors to perpetuate and improve itself through acquainting each 
Successive generation with its most important traditions, habits, 
and experiences. 

Of course the way of acquainting each generation varies so tre- 
mendously that dozens of volumes devoted exclusively to describ- 
ing this one process would scarcely begin to outline the subject. 
And yet, amidst all the variety, certain common denominators are 
easily discernible. Teaching, for example, occurs in all cultures, 
even though in some no individual may specialize strictly as a 
teacher. By the same token, learning also occurs in all of them, 
though, again, the learner may not be designated formally as pupil 
9r student. In all cultures, moreover, both teaching and learning 
Continue throughout life. While the most intensive period of educa- 
tion ordinarily occurs in childhood, if only for the reason that 
children are most impressionable, yet adults also are continually 
€xposed to situations demanding additional acquaintance with small 
9r large aspects of their human and physical environment. Finally, 
it can safely be asserted that education always and everywhere 
embraces at least three spheres of subject matter: it provides 
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training in those practices—verbal as well as manual—that are 
necessary to survival and welfare; it makes sure no member by- 
passes rules and routines by which the culture carries on its life 
activities with some semblance of order and purpose; and it familiar- 
izes each participant with the most essential values that have been 
forged out of past experience and that continue to endow the culture 
with those qualities most likely to elicit loyalty and cooperation from 
him. 

In view, then, of the universality of the phenomenon, it comes as 
something of a shock to discover how meagerly education has been 
treated as a cultural institution, not only by experts in education, 
but even by those in culture itself. Of course, one finds any number 
of brief references to culture by the former, and to education by 
the latter. Occasionally one even chances upon an interpretation of 
considerable length and thoroughness. But these are comparatively 
few. 

Any survey of representative works, popular or technical, made 
by the specialists of culture (that is, the anthropologists) will reveal 
that discussions of education, as such, are usually brief indeed: pos- 
sibly a few paragraphs in a full volume, at most a few pages, or 
simply none at all. Take as an instance a work by one of America S 
outstanding experts, An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology by 
Robert H. Lowie, which organizes the chief activities of primitive 
peoples under the following heads: 


Hunting Handicrafts 

Fishing Amusements 

Gathering Art 

Farming War 

Domestic animals Marriage and the family 

Fire The clan 

Cooking Rank, etiquette, and property 
Meals 


Government and law 
Religion and magic 
Knowledge and science 


Dress and ornament 
Houses and settlements 
Trade and transportation 


Obviously, many of these activities have educational significance. 
Nowhere, however, are they integrated so that we can view them in 
any kind of pervasive educational pattern. The fact that other 
equally diverse activities are brought together (under government 
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and law, say) indicates that diversity or diffusiveness is insufficient 
reason for the omission. 

Or take the recent encyclopedic inventory, Anthropology Today. 
Of course, again, issues relevant to education unavoidably receive 
attention—the psychology of learning, for example. Yet one is struck 
by the omission of the term from its lengthy index, and even more 
by the fact that not one of the fifty-some world leaders who con- 
tribute to its nine hundred pages sees fit to pay education anything 
but the most casual notice as an explicit cultural fact. 

Nor is contemporary literature on the side of the professional 
educator much more attentive. Works in educational sociology do 
not avoid the subject of culture altogether, but most of them manage 
to avoid systematic or searching examination of its meaning and 
role, and few carefully distinguish it from their own favorite category 
of “society.” Some exponents of progressivism or experimentalism 
in educational theory are more likely to pay it moderate attention, 
but their acquaintance with research in the field is seldom intimate, 
and their typical discussions are limited or tangential. Most other 
works in educational theory either ignore the culture as though 
it did not exist or simply take it for granted. And dozens of widely 
studied volumes in curriculum, school administration, even educa- 
tional psychology, are content at most with a few paragraphs, if 
they mention it at all. 


2 


Now this remarkable negligence can in considerable part be 
accounted for by two characteristics of the culture itselíi—or, more 
exactly, of contemporary Western culture. The first is the habit of 
Specialization; the second, the habit of complacency. 

The habit of specialization refers, obviously, to the academic 
practice of achieving competence in a single field or, more often, 
in a minute segment of that field—a practice that no doubt reflects 
in turn the pattern of narrow proficiency on the technological level. 
That the expert in culture and the expert in education are both 
susceptible to the habit of specialization is apparent from the fact 
that they are both regarded as experts. Conventionally, the cultural 
anthropologist has been concerned with the scientific study of 
Particular primitive groups, and he has built a remarkable set of 
skills with which to pursue such study. The educator has been 
Concerned with the organization and operation of schools, and he, 
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too, has become skillful in his own sphere. On the whole, however, 
and again with exceptions, neither specialist has until very recently 
ventured much beyond his own bailiwick. The possibility that each 
might learn from the other, if for no other reason than that culture 
and education vitally depend on each other in actual experience, 
has apparently seldom occurred to either one. 

The second characteristic, the habit of complacency, of accept- 
ing long-established practices and beliefs as though they were 
sacrosanct and virtually eternal, is less firmly implanted in the 
representative cultural expert than in the educator. The fact that 
our economic institutions are so widely regarded as a permanent 
fixture of the American order no doubt encourages the educator 
to transfer his complacency to other institutions, especially to educa- 
tion. At any rate, preoccupied as he ordinarily is with the worri- 
some business of explaining and maintaining his policies or 
practices, he usually seems more eager to protect them from 
criticism than to look upon education with too searching an eye. 
Therefore he is unlikely to respond immediately to the proposal 
that education should be appraised in wider range—for instance, 
as a potent adjunct of culture. 

But the cultural expert, much better trained though he is in his- 
torical perspective, is himself rarely immune to the habit of com- 
placency. He too belongs, after all, to an on-going culture. He 
too is reasonably sure, therefore, to assimilate, albeit unconsciously, 
certain of its institutional beliefs and practices even while he is 
ecd ee onion about others. It follows that his attitude 
Rice i may turn out to be sufficiently similar to the 

d ucation that it hardly occurs to him to regard it as an 
object quite as deserving of scholarly scrutiny as, say, kinship or 
ancestor worship. Like numerous educators themselves he may, 
moreover, have absorbed enough of the inherited optimism of 
Western culture so that he can see no special reason for becoming 
critical of the general progress that education appears to be making. 
Or he may simply become so fascinated by his specialized researches 
that he has no time or energy to deal professionally with an institu- 
tion at once so cumbersome and pervasive as education. 


8 


Yet, while the habits of s 


3 pecialization and of complacency help to 


aracterize a large proportion of experts down to the present day; 
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I would be exaggerating grossly to make this blanket assertion 
about all of them. Like most generalizations involving people, this 
one needs qualification, and particularly with regard to the types 
of experts I have been discussing. More than those in many other 
fields, some—an important and influential minority—have in recent 
years become troubled over the consequences of both habits. 

Certain educators, for example, have severely criticized the 
standard high-school and college curriculum of specialized, divided, 
and subdivided subject matters. They see in it a device that retards 
rather than accelerates the adolescent’s growth either into an in- 
tegrated personality or toward an integrated approach to the world 
in which he has to live. At the same time certain cultural experts, 
questioning the adequacy of too narrowly specialized research, are 
widening the scope of their inquiries to include not only much more 
of the interworkings and underlying forces in primitive cultures 
but in civilized cultures as well. 

Within each group one can also discover certain leaders who are 
discarding much of their earlier complacency. Far from passively 
approving the timeworn beliefs and structures of Western culture 
in general, or of Western education in particular, they are becoming 
skeptical of them. A few educators have gone so far as to maintain 
that the educational system, by and large, is increasingly obsolete. 
With all its elaborate paraphernalia, its huge personnel, and its 
tremendous cost, they maintain that it has not succeeded in keeping 
pace with the requirements of a swiftly moving civilization—that it 
has, if anything, lagged further and further behind. Meanwhile, 
some anthropologists, whether they agree entirely with this par- 
ticular indictment or not, do manifest concern at the present time 
over the unprecedented rate with which changes in patterns of cul- 
ture are occurring in every section of the globe, changes that impinge 
upon the Aranda natives of Australia or the Baiga people of India 
at least as ruthlessly as upon the farmer in England or city dweller 


in New York. : 
I am saying, of course, that just as the habits of specialization and 


complacency are themselves conditioned by the cultural period to 
Which we have become accustomed, so their modification or replace- 
ment is conditioned by the new cultural period into which we are 
now fast moving. I am not saying, however, that the two periods 
are distinct in time. The second overlaps with, because it is still 
emerging from, the first—one result of which is that either the 
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educator or the anthropologist may combine, however uncomfort- 
ably, qualities of both periods within his own character. 

Ón the one hand, his need for specialization in order that he may 
advance professionally by the customary route may compete with 
an equal need for integration in order that he may assuage his sense 
of historic urgency. On the other hand, his need to acquiesce or to 
conform in order that he may win the approval of administrative 
or other authorities may compete with an equal need to challenge 
or even to repudiate in order that he may measure up to his own 
standards of intellectual integrity. In any case, the fact that some 
educators and some cultural experts suffer from such polarities may, 
in turn, help to account still further for the relative infrequency with 
which they actually meet upon any common ground. Perhaps they 
are simply too involved in their own tensions and conflicts to do 
otherwise. 

At least if they are not thus involved, they are exceptional indeed. 
For if there is any one point of agreement among psychiatrists, 
social psychologists, and other scientists of contemporary man, it is 
that he is chronically bedeviled by turmoil within—by inconsistent 
values, warring moral codes, ambivalent goals. The Freudian 
analysis of this chronic condition has contributed richly to our un- 
derstanding of its causes, But it is a circumscribed analysis. Because 
it centers upon inherent psychological attributes, it fails too largely 
to consider the momentous influence of culture upon those at- 
tributes. More specifically, it fails to consider the significance of 
one fact already mentioned, namely that the cultures of every con- 
tinent are now undergoing transformation at a rate of speed hitherto 
unknown in history. 

It is precisely this transformation which, more than any other 
event of the past century, signalizes the existence of a world-wide 
crisis. It is a crisis of multiple causes and multiple if unpredictable 
effects—a crisis that leaves no group and no individual wholly un- 
touched; a crisis that compares in both danger and promise wi 
none in any century since the breakdown of feudalism and the rise 
of our industrial era; a crisis, finally, that may well eventuate in the 
complete collapse of what we like to call civilization, or just aS 
possibly in the emergence of the most humane, abundant, and 
peaceful age that mankind has ever known. 

This discussion cannot hope to elaborate so sweeping an asser- 
tion, but the evidence supporting it is prodigious. Not only do some 
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of the most profound philosophic interpreters of Western culture 
agree that it is now literally imperiled by disintegration—Arnold 
J. Toynbee, Ernst Cassirer, Karl Mannheim, and Lewis Mumford, 
to mention four of quite different orientation—but some of the 
leading scientists of culture are equally agreed, among them one of 
the most eminent experts of our century—Bronislaw Malinowski. 
It is also significant to note the title of perhaps the most widely 
read symposium in the history of American anthropology—The 
Science of Man in the World Crisis. 

Nor is the sense of far-reaching crisis altogether absent among 
educational leaders. A few—Hutchins is one—have warned us of 
the threat of human catastrophe on a planetary scale. Even the 
normally optimistic temper that characterizes Dewey seems to be- 
come more qualified as his later writings take sharp note of the close 
proximity of two world wars, of recurrent economic deprivation, 
and of the rapid spread of totalitarian systems over huge territories 
of the globe. 

It is important, however, not to forget that even today reactions 
such as these are by no means commonplace. The warning that we 
are already caught in the throes of a cultural upheaval is still 
largely peripheral to many professional circles of discussion and re- 
search, even in the social sciences. Any rapprochement between cul- 
tural and educational experts for the purpose of reinterpreting and 
revaluating education in the dramatic setting of culture is, in largest 
part, yet to be considered either as a rich opportunity or a serious 
obligation. 


4 


Let us glance at the current American scene to illustrate what 
Such an opportunity and obligation might entail. Because education 
in this country, as in all others, is so organic to American culture 
viewed as a whole, it is bound to reflect in its beliefs and practices 
quite as many symptoms of conflict, confusion, and uncertainty as 
the culture that sustains it. On every side the adequacy of educa- 
tional policies and programs is being questioned, debated, con- 
demned, defended. Its techniques and curricula are outmoded, say 
some. It fails to teach the three R’s and respect for the social 
hools and colleges fail to train properly 


heritage, say others. The sc ; 
for jobs and professions. No, they are altogether too vocation- 
on to classics and 


centered. They devote disproportionate attenti 
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other inert subject matters, thus neglecting the great issues of our 
time. No, the trouble is that they deal overmuch with current 
events, not nearly enough with the classics. And so on, through 
dozens of other arguments, foggy opinions, contradictions. I select 
just two areas of current dispute for re-examination in a cultural 
frame of reference: the first, the dispute over academic freedom; 
the second, the teaching of moral and spiritual values. 

Although there has never been a time in the history of American 
education when academic freedom has been devoid of controversy, 
at no time has it generated so much disagreement as it has lately. 
Everyone is aware, surely, that the controversy is far from being 
merely verbal or confined in its effects to the educational fraternity. 
It is happily true that the more nightmarish manifestations of recent 
organized anti-intellectualism have waned. Nevertheless their scars 
remain only too visible—the bitter dispute over the “loyalty” pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act being a case in point. 
Let us not forget, moreover, that the rights of the scholar under the 
First Amendment to the Constitution, which ostensibly guarantees 
him the same privilege of freedom of speech as any other citizen, 
have been redefined not only by Congressional committees but by 
the Supreme Court itself. And innumerable laws—local, state, and 
national—are still in force to protect the young from the iniquitous 
designs of radical teachers. 

Perhaps the most disturbing consequence, however, is not what 
has happened to the relatively few directly investigated. It is rather 
un the negative results that will prevail into the 1960's—in the fears, 
intimidations, and retreats that infect the remainder of the aca- 
demic body. The cautiously toned-down lectures and re-edited 
textbooks; the soft-pedaling of controversial issues and experimental 
methods; the hesitancy of teachers as well as of administrators to 
defend their own profession too aggressively; and the reluctance of 
students to stand up or speak up lest they, too, be branded as some- 
how out of step with the status quo—these are some of the enduring 
effects of the dispute over the tradition of academic freedom. 

Yet, in a way, the effects are salutary. They have made education 
a matter of intensified public concern. They have forced a fresh 
and vigorous re-examination of the teacher’s rights, limitations, and 
responsibilities. In this process they have compelled clearer recogni- 
tion of the fact, still too often overlooked, that education is the 
agent of culture, that its policies and functions are fashioned and 
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sanctioned by the culture—in short, that education is just as strong 
or weak, independent or dependent, effective or ineffective, as the 
culture itself permits. 

To assert this much is far from providing, of course, any easy 
solution. In one sense, rather, the solution becomes much harder. 
We are now compelled to take the controversy out of any merely 
professional enclosure, to set it in the public arena where it right- 
fully belongs, and there to discover quickly enough that academic 
freedom is part and parcel of the much more complex problem of 
human freedom in the milieu of man’s history, Thereby we are 
brought squarely up to the ancient yet still unresolved question 
of what the ultimate grounds and sanctions of freedom of any kind 
must be, From what fountainhead is it ultimately derived in human 
or, perchance, superhuman nature? Is freedom somehow always 
cherished by man, even the primitive one, or is it merely the con- 
comitant of particular kinds of cultural environment? If the former 
answer seems the more attractive, why then have we Americans so 
warmly cherished freedom while other peoples sometimes have not 
—or, if they have claimed to cherish it, apparently have meant 
something different by a symbol that seems identical with ours? 

And why, above all, does it now appear that persons in places of 
great influence find that the kinds of freedom sanctified by the Bill of 
Rights must be subjected not only to revised political and legal but 
also academic definitions? Is it a sufficient reason to say that we 
have become so fearful of totalitarianism, so lacking in confidence 
toward democratic methods, that we must punish those who speak 
in dissent from, who fail to conform with, a given “official line"? Or, 
perchance, are there more profound reasons—reasons that may 
compel us to discover with a Spengler, a Toynbee, or a Malinowski 
that the present trouble over academic freedom is but the minor 
ripple of a major wave in the stream of cultural history? 


5 


Consider our second example—the dispute over education for moral 
and spiritual values (see Chapter 16). On the one hand, impassioned 
Critics of the public school contend that it has become so totally 
imbued with secular beliefs that countless millions of children grow 
into adults devoid of any religious faith, and hence of any grounded 
Standards of right and wrong or any other values. On the other 
hand, equally vigorous defenders insist the indictment is unfair, 
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that while public education does not and should not indoctrinate 
for any special religious faith, such indoctrination is by no means 
equivalent to the legitimate objective of teaching about moral and 
spiritual values. So vehement has the dispute become that the 
American Council on Education, a body uniting numerous powerful 
educational organizations, has seen fit to support an unprecedented 
nation-wide survey in order to determine how serious our educa- 
tional leaders consider the problem to be and what they think 
should be done about it. 

Meanwhile, an extraordinary range of pressures, many of them 
effective, have begun to operate. Religious exercises under sectarian 
influence are held regularly in some public schools. The Roman 
Catholic Church has thus far successfully blocked national legisla- 
tion which would provide general funds for public education, its 
contention being that parochial schools should receive part of such 
funds if they are to be provided at all. Church scholars have also 
been hard at work endeavoring to prove that James Madison and 
other Founding Fathers never intended that church and state 
should be kept completely separate, and therefore that support of 
religious education becomes a legitimate responsibility of the Fed- 
eral government. 

Now the moment that we consider moral and spiritual values in 
connection with the traditional separation of church and state, We 
become aware that the dispute is intertwined not only with the 
whole evolution of American democracy, but with two of the most 
ancient and powerful institutions ever constructed by man. For 
the “church,” clearly, is the institutional symbol of a human experi- 
ence as common and yet as diversified even as education—the 
experience, of course, of religion itself. The “state,” too, is such 4 
symbol: however crude its early forms, it demonstrates that 
wherever and whenever men wish to live collectively, they must 
have rules that are enforceable and that provide some minimum 
assurance of continuity and order. 

In short, we are confronted again with an issue the ramifications 
of which reach both to the depths and to the outermost boundaries 
of culture. Therefore we are compelled, as we were with the 
example of academic freedom, to widen our perspective far beyond 
the school. We must not fail to ask whether, in the intricate designs 
of primitive and civilized cultures alike, some thread of common 
meaning may run through all three of the venerable terms— moral 
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“spiritual,” and *values"—and if so, whether it has been and still 
remains education’s business to deal with them in accordance with 
such meaning. We must not ignore quite a different question: Are 
current organized efforts to weaken the wall of separation between 
church and state still further evidence, not only of an undercurrent 
of dissatisfaction with the conduct of traditional democracy, but 
with the whole direction of modern history toward a scientific, 
secular approach to life? 

Nor, finally, must we forget to inquire whether the current contro- 
versy over moral and spiritual values is not profoundly related to 
our first example: academic freedom. If, for example, we interpret 
such values in the context of one or another traditional religion, we 
then need to inquire whether to indoctrinate these in the young is 
not incompatible with the principle that learning is democratic only 
when it scrupulously avoids forcing a particular doctrine upon 
students—only when, accordingly, it assures careful consideration 
of all important alternative doctrines (see Chapter 15). 

Or consider the relationship of the two controversies in a still 
wider setting. If academic freedom is held to be indispensable to 
the scientific and secular approach to cultural experience, then of 
course it will seem much less indispensable to those political and 
religious groups that repudiate or subordinate that approach. The 
current involvement in redefinitions of academic freedom may be 
symptomatic, from this point of view, of a crucial moment in West- 
ern history—a moment that may shortly determine whether the 
meaning of freedom as forged out of the struggle for modern science 
and modern democracy will or will not be altered to support more 
congenially the resurgence of some form of anti-secular, anti-scien- 
tific, or pro-totalitarian way of life. 


6 


These two disputes, sketchily treated though they are, should be 
sufficient to underscore the necessity of building between experts 
in education and experts in culture a working partnership. 

Here I can urge only the first step: a sustained effort on the part 
of each group to develop means of cooperation and communication 
With the other group, and thereby to diminish the effects of certain 
Stereotypes. Today, on the one side, experts in education often look 
skeptically upon the “impractical” research of the “pure” scholar 
in literature, philosophy, or the sciences. Being themselves close 
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to the firing line of everyday experience, they may become im- 
patient with, say, the anthropologist who devotes years to examining 
and sorting the archaeological minutiae of some extinct tribe of 
Indians in southern Arizona. But, on the other side, experts in 
culture may be equally skeptical of the expert in education—at any 
rate they are sure to be if they share the professional skepticism 
toward him that is chronic among academicians. The professor of 
education in particular is regarded widely as a busy-worker, ab- 
sorbed in trivialities of pedagogical technique and devoid of 
scholarly standards or attainments. 

Like all stereotypes, these of course distort the character of both 
groups. Not that they are totally false. Again, like all stereotypes, 
one can detect just enough reality in them to tempt the error of 
hasty generalization. Certainly it is true that the scientist, artist, or 
scholar may become so enamored of some microscopic pursuit that 
he seems unaware of and quite lacking in responsibility to the 
burning issues of our time. It is certainly true, likewise, that the 
educator in his zeal to be practical and “down to earth” may fail 
to realize that school practice is never better than the creative 
theory, objective research, and scrupulous scholarship upon which 
such practice, no less than other kinds, ultimately rests. 

But I have already noted that some influential educators and 
cultural experts, in the degree that they have begun to react to the 
disturbances that now seem to affect every segment of contemporary 
culture, have begun also to discard the comfortable habits of spe- 
cialization and complacency. These leaders recognize, and share 
their recognition with an increasingly attentive public, that older 
professional routines are becoming quite as obsolete as older ways 
of travel or communication, Educators are beginning to demand a 
fresh, audacious approach to institutional programs—whether they 
speak of training teachers, planning an elementary-school cur- 
riculum, administering a university, or cooperating with the local, 
national, or international community. Anthropologists, simultane- 
ously, are participating in such agencies as UNESCO endeavoring 
to bring about a more enlightened public understandin of race and 
other crucial cultural phenomena, and sharing their oe research 
with experts in such other sciences as political scien mics 
RE psychology. i cM 
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learning by including the educator as a full-fledged partner. I can 
only say that, were he to do so, he could assist educators a great 
deal. Certainly he ought to do so if for no other reason than that 
education as an agency of culture offers him almost virginal op- 
portunity for both incisive and inclusive exploration. 

It is more within my province to suggest to the educator how he 
might strengthen his own co-operative role. His first obligation 
is to take inventory of the most pervasive issues confronting educa- 
tion when that institution is viewed not so much from within as 
from without—that is, in the perspective of the culture. With this 
inventory at hand, his second task is to come to grips with the 
theory of culture itself. This is an obligation which further compels 
him to rediscover and reassess as much as he can of the central 
findings of the cultural expert, findings both in the way of positive 
principles and in the way of problems still awaiting resolution. His 
third and final task is then to relate the first and second tasks 
to each other through the medium of proposals for educational ex- 
perimentation at the level of action. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Toward an Anthropological Philosophy 
of Education 


1 


Among the influential philosophers of history, none of my acquaint- 
ance advocates what I should like to call “history as explosion.” 
Along with Hegel, Kroeber, and others who have sought through 
some galvanizing principle to build coherent meaning into the 
boundless diversity of the human past, let us weigh the contention 
that history is singularly distinguished by an endless series of 
blowups—each separated from the next by a lull scarcely prolonged 


enough to permit man to recover his balance before the next one is 
touched off. 


After all, even our earth is th 
the sun, while the life- 
solar rays is the product 
the moving-pictures of a 


e offspring of a vast explosion from 
sustaining warmth we receive daily from 
of the tremendous eruptions we behold in 
total eclipse. Human history, too, may be 
viewed as an epitaph of strife, revolution, and war of all degrees 
of violence and Scope: rare indeed, by contrast, are those moments 
when the whole of mankind has rested at peace from its own 
carnages. 

And now, well within our lifetime a new era of explosions has 
dawned—an era ominous in its forebodings that the same thermo- 
nuclear blasts which first discharged the earth into the planetary sys- 
tem will be utilized for the mutilation if not liquidation of the very 
life forms that these energies bred. The cyclical theories of Aris. 
totle, Spengler, and other thinkers who insist that civilizations rise 
only to fall again are thus dramatized on an even wider and more 
tragic stage than they themselves imagined. 

Yet, contrary, to these grim prophets, the theme of still other 
philosophers of history (Mumford may be mentioned) is that our 
age is equally one of breathtaking expectations—expectations, not 
112 
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only of man's first impending adventures into mysterious regions 
beyond our planet, but of reconstructions upon its surface that may 
well reach heights of spiritual as well as material abundance un- 
precedented in the annals of man's struggle for existence. 

The hope of all of us that the atomic age of space will lead to the 
latter and not the former alternative is sustained by still another 
dimension of "history as explosion." I refer to the power of ideas. 
The force of ideas upon the human career is prodigious almost 
beyond description. "Justice" as it crystallized in Greek philosophy 
is but one instance; "scientific method" in the modern world is but 
another. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century alone, at least four 
ideas made shattering impact: first, evolution, which we associate 
most directly with Darwin, changed our whole conception of the 
nature of man's creation and emergence; second, class struggle, 
which we attribute chiefly to Marx, has profoundly altered and 
continues to alter today the organized life of millions upon millions 
of our fellowmen; third, the unconscious, which first became a 
master tool of psychological analysis at the hands of Freud, adds 
ever increasingly to our understanding of what he himself explo- 
sively termed a "seething cauldron of passion"; and fourth, culture, 
which was first authoritatively defined in 1871 by the father of 


modern anthropology, Edward B. Tylor. 


2 

It is this fourth idea to which we shall pay primary attention. My 
thesis, which is to be taken perhaps more seriously than the "ex- 
plosion theory of history," is that the full meaning of culture, were 
it sufficiently implemented by the profession of education, would 
require nothing less than a revolution in much of the organization, 
the contents, the methodologies, and the purposes that now typify 
the educational policy and program of this and of other countries. 
For the idea of culture contains precisely this kind of regenerative 
power. : 

To be sure, unlike class struggle, which in its intent is surely 
revolutionary to the core, the idea of culture may not appear on 
the surface to possess volcanic energies. Although few if any con- 
cepts have been more fruitful in their influence upon the theory 
and practice of recent social science, yet it is also true that the 
meaning of culture remains controversial This fact is not unfor- 
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tunate. On the contrary, one of the best measures of conceptual 
explosiveness is its capacity for intellectual provocation—surely 
a good measure not only of class struggle but of both evolution and 
the unconscious as well. The most widely quoted definition of 
culture—that of Tylor himself—is by no means therefore the finally 
authoritative one, but I offer it to you for its influence and suc- 
cinctness: culture, he said, is “that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capa- 
bilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society.” 

To assure further understanding, recall familiar implications in 
this definition. When Tylor speaks of the “complex whole,” he at 
once suggests that culture is a comprehensive, unifying idea—that 
it connotes the total environment upon which man has exerted any 
kind of influence. This complex whole, moreover, is both visible 
and invisible: it includes all our beliefs, arts, and customs—some of 
these revealed in artifacts and institutional arrangements that we 
observe with our senses, others contained in our minds and feelings 
that we share through symbols. 

Thus culture is man’s all-embracing achievement. More than this, 
it is uniquely his achievement. For, while other animals possess the 
instinctive ability to organize societies (the ants and bees, for 
example), no other animal is capable of constructing culture. The 
age-old quest of philosophers for a definition of man’s essence may 
thus be answered now in a fresh and scientifically supportable way: 
man is that species of animal alone capable of culture-building. 

Another crucial term in Tylor’s seminal definition is “acquired.” 
Culture is the whole of attitudes and practices that are acquired 
by man as a member of society. With all their disagreements, 
anthropologists completely agree that culture in no way is trans- 
mitted through the genetic structure. Therefore each generation is 
compelled to teach its culture to the next generation, and all next 
generations are in a sense compelled to learn the culture over again. 

Here the vital significance of education as a tool of culture be- 
comes at once apparent. In our preoccupation with courses, credits, 
and other educational routines, we easily forget that the first and 
by far the most universal role of teaching and learning is its cul- 
tural role. Actually, schools in any formal sense are only a meager 
part of all education. Today, for example, nearly half the world’s 
five hundred and fifty million children between five and fourteen 
years of age receive no formal schooling of any kind—far more 
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than the entire present population of the United States. Neverthe- 
less, all of this vast number are learning the ways of their respective 
cultures, and hence all of them are being taught. 

To avoid the confusions that arise between our notions of formal 
and informal education, anthropologists sometimes resort to the 
term “enculturation” to encompass both kinds. Enculturation is the 
inclusive way through which every culture engages in the task of 
transmitting and modifying its belief, customs, and institutions. 
Without it, no culture could have arisen in the first place and no 
culture could have survived or developed even if it had arisen. To 
perceive learning and teaching in the indigenous sense of encultura- 
tion is thus not only to put the educational enterprise back where 
it belongs—that is, at the very center of the “complex whole"—but 
to infuse it with an import, even with a sense of pride, that the 
morale of the profession could now well afford. 

One other aspect of Tylors definition deserves attention before 
I return to my thesis. In speaking of "knowledge, belief, art, morals, 
law, custom," Tylor is clearly implying that philosophy is also in- 
digenous to culture. As Paul Radin has helped to demonstrate in 
his book Primitive Man as Philosopher, all nonliterate as well as 
so-called civilized cultures possess their own doctrines of the uni- 
verse and man. Here again, however, clarification of terms is neces- 
sary: just as education in the cultural sense is the total enculturative 
process, so philosophy in the cultural sense is the total effort of a cul- 
ture to express its own meaning to itself through whatever systems of 
symbols it happens to command—through those of spoken and possi- 
bly written language, but also those of painting, sculpture, music, 
drama, and the dance. Anthropologists use such terms as ethos or 
style of life to convey much the same idea. Simultaneously, they help 
close interdependence of education and philoso- 
phy in the setting of culture. Perhaps the most pervasive of all tasks 
of enculturation is that of symbolizing and sharing the ethos through 
which alone any culture acquires enduring significance. 1 

Here then we arrive at the first of the explosive implications in 
the idea of culture itself. Culture provides, as it were, the rationale 
by which we may build a partnership of at least three disciplines— 
those of anthropology, philosophy, and education. The need for new 
interdisciplinary approaches to the great problems of eu day is 
hereby reinforced—reinforced, moreover, by appreciation of the 


us to appreciate the 
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common partnership that specialized fields share in their obliga- 
tions to the common human task. 


8 


The question of how such a partnership could help to enlighten 
our theme remains now to be considered. I draw for illustration 
upon my experience as an investigator in the field of interdisciplinary 
theory and research, At the invitation of its university, my wife and 
I undertook to study the Island of Puerto Rico—a culture of two 
and a quarter million Spanish-speaking citizens of the United States. 
Our primary aim was to examine and evaluate the phenomenon 
of enculturation, both by viewing the culture in various perspectives 
through the lens of education and by viewing education through the 
lens of culture. Philosophy constantly entered into our investigation 
also, for we were especially concerned with the ethos of the people. 

Our methodology focused in prolonged interviews totaling hun- 
dreds of hours with citizens of three subcultures (a coffee-growing 
mountain community, a sugar-growing plains community, and an 
urban middle-class community) and with sixteen national leaders 
ranging from the Governor of Puerto Rico to one of its leading 
novelists. 

The design of research was constructed around a trio of major 
categories basic to the idea of culture. These categories I call order, 
process, and goals. Order refers to the patterns of relationship to be 
found in every culture—its layers of class and status, say, or its 
widening concentric rings of family, neighborhood, community, 
region, nation. Process refers to the dynamics of culture—to the 
ebb and flow of its membership, its institutions, its innumerable 
contacts both within its mobile parts and with outside cultures. 
Goals refer primarily to the values of culture, to its sense of direc- 
tion and purpose as it undergoes change within its ordered patterns 
of relationship. Each of the three concepts can, of course, be sub- 
divided many times; each is also intertwined with the other two. 
Yet one may select one or another in turn, and apply it to actual 
events, 

In Puerto Rico we were concerned with the order, process, and 
goals of the culture especially as these might be discernible through 

* For further explanation of 


Rican study was built, see the 
An Interdisciplinary Exploration. 


the theory of culture upon which the Puerto 
author’s Cultural Foundations of Education— 
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the educational program and then as this program is expressed in 
the symbols of philosophy. I shall select one or two examples within 
each category. My intention is not only to demonstrate how culture 
becomes an explosive idea when one operates directly upon the 
major institution of the schools, but also to show that Puerto Rico 
is a microcosm from which we may learn much that is applicable 
to the culture and subcultures of, say, the microcosm of Rhode 
Island. 


4 


To begin with the concept of order, it soon became apparent that 
Puerto Rico, no less than any culture, is an intricate network of 
human relationships—racial, religious, ecological, vertical, horizon- 
tal. Of special interest to us, however, was the evidence obtained 
from our respondents as to the underlying invisible order of the 
Puerto Rican ethos. Ruth Benedict in her famous Patterns of Culture 
demonstrates how this level can be subtly aesthetic as well as 
economic, religious, or political. 

Working with Puerto Ricans, we tried to penetrate to the deeper 
level by seeking answers to questions such as these (though rarely, 
of course, in these words): Do you really believe in the democracy 
that you steadily applaud through such ideological agencies as the 
government and television? Do you really believe in the formal 
religion to which 80 per cent of you are said to belong? Do you 
really believe in the conventional standards of morality, especially 
in matters of sex, which you also frequently profess? 

As would be true of all cultures, certainly our own, wide dis- 
parities emerged between the level of verbal allegiance and the 
much less articulate cultural pattern. Whether, for example, demo- 
cratic attitudes officially propounded in the past sixty years of con- 
trol by the United States have as yet neutralized attitudes toward 
leadership ingrained during four preceding centuries of theocratic 
domination is doubtful indeed. Again, if measured by active par- 
ticipation, a Jarge proportion of Puerto Ricans are strikingly un- 
enthusiastic about their traditional religion. And on the question 
of morality, the double standard is still so widely practiced that 
one finds it very difficult to detect just what is the moral order. 

Our attempts to discover the characteristics of the Puerto Rican 
ethos were accompanied by persistent efforts to determine educa- 
tion’s role in relation to it. A few respondents held that the schools 
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should avoid direct attention to such disparities as I have mentioned. 
But the majority (from teachers and sugarcane workers to top-rank 
leaders) agreed that one of the principal tasks of effective educa- 
tion should be to narrow the gap between ideological and deeper 
beliefs—between, if you wish, verbalized sanctions and those mani- 
fested in everyday habits of behavior. 

Thus, with regard to democracy, the point was stressed over and 
over that the public schools, despite lip service to democratic stand- 
ards, have only begun to achieve them in ordinary classroom or 
administrative practices. With regard to religion, the consensus 
tended markedly to endorse its study in the public schools—not, 
however, by indoctrination of sectarian creeds but by critical at- 
tention to the gigantic cultural role that religions have performed. 
With regard to morality, the consensus was equally in favor of a 
kind of sex education that would deal not only with physiological 
but with moral aspects. 

Underlying all such controversial proposals was a conviction— 
not, to be sure, always unanimously held and not always equally 
explicit—that public education can responsibly exclude no issues 
important to human relationships. For only thus can education meet 
its rightful obligation as a central agency of cultural order. 


5 


We next consider cultural process within the same interdiscipli- 
nary matrix. A commonplace of anthropology is that every culture 
continually changes with greater or lesser speed. Moreover, the 
processes of acculturation and assimilation are intercultural as well 
as intracultural. In Puerto Rico, possibly as much as any of the 
underdeveloped areas, one readily detects the tensions, conflicts, 
confusions, rewards, and growing pains that accompany its own 
metamorphosis. 


Perhaps already familiar to you is Puerto Rico's famous “Opera- 
tion Bootstrap"—a government-sponsored program to industrialize 
the island with the expectation that at least by 1975 the people, 
by their own exertions, will have lifted themselves from their pres- 
ent impoverished standard of living to the average level of the 
United States. 

No respondent in our study denied that students should learn 
about such timely events as Operation Bootstrap. But when we 
sought to determine just what was meant by this or any kind of 
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learning, important differences emerged that again required us to 
resort to philosophical as well as anthropological analysis. 

In anthropology today, one observes two chief approaches to the 
way man is said to acquire the habits, beliefs, and practices of cul- 
ture. If you will allow me another oversimplification, these may be 
termed the “behavioristic” and "functionalistic" theories of cultural 
learning. Both, moreover, presuppose conceptions of knowing and 
the known that are therefore ultimately philosophic. The behavior- 
istic approach assumes, in general, that the primary work of en- 
culturation is to teach and learn by the process of conditioning; 
thereby each new generation can adjust to the given culture. The 
functionalistic approach assumes, in general, that while conditioning 
is indispensable, it is not the only or even the primary work of 
enculturation; rather, the latter consists of learning how to func- 
tion with the given cultural environment in such ways as actively 
to modify and remold that environment. 

Of course, many anthropologists admit the importance of still 
other approaches to learning—the psychoanalytic perhaps most. 
Likewise, they admit as freely as do many psychologists that the 
two major processes often intermesh. Nevertheless, after all qualifi- 
cations are conceded, these two processes—the functionalistic and 
the behavioristic—tend to be supported by rather different wings 
of anthropology, just as they do by different wings of the philosophy 
of knowledge and of educational psychology. 

The same broad oppositions arose during our cultural research 
on the learning process in Puerto Rico itself. Ideologically, for 
example, a large proportion of its professors of education are func- 
tionalistic; they lecture with characteristic Hispanic zeal about the 
virtues of active, participative learning; indeed, they seem to have 
learned their lessons well from the professors of education under 
whom many of them studied in the United States. Yet one quickly 
notes how seldom they depart from the practice of lecturing about 
the wisdom of not lecturing. That is, their own methods of teaching 
how to teach are overwhelmingly behavioristic rather than func- 
tionalistic, and the methods of teaching carried over to the public 
schools by those they train are, if anything, even more behavioristic. 
Nearly all the dozens of rural and urban classrooms that we visited 
on the elementary, secondary, and college levels were typified by 
the same forms of enculturative conditioning (textbook regurgita- 
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tion, say) that abound in thousands of our own classrooms on the 
Continent. 

In only one program of Puerto Rican education was function- 
alistic learning found to predominate—in the remarkable program 
of the Division of Community Education for adults. Here a staff 
of some fifty specially trained leaders, none of whom are known 
formally as teachers, work with hundreds of communities in the 
remaking of their culture by cooperative action. 

Our own panels of respondents were, however, far from unanimous 
in their admiration for this program. In our present terms, we may 
conjecture that they were either confused about or opposed to func- 
tionalistic as compared with behavioristic learning. The fact that 
some respondents criticized the public schools for not stressing the 
three R’s nearly enough, while others wanted the curriculum to 


become much more fully immersed in such programs as Operation 
B 


ootstrap, would indicate a division of belief in Puerto Rico as to 
the process of enculturation that is strikingly parallel to the division 
I have noted among experts in theories of learning. 


6 

The last of our triadic concepts—cultural goals—has received less 
Systematic attention from anthropologists or even from educators 
than it has from philosophers. Anthropologists tend to be leery of 
the problem because of their understandable desire to achieve the 
status of a social science and thus to avoid the subjective, arbitrary 
value judgments that every science abhors. Educators, while they 
frequently talk about "objectives," have paid relatively slight at- 
tention to the primary place that values occupy in education once 
it is interpreted within its living cultural milieu. Philosophers, of 
course, have always insisted upon the necessity of clarifying the 
nature of human goals; unfortunately, however, they have too often 
added more to our bewilderment than our enlightenment by rele- 
gating the problem to a realm of abstract concepts remote from 
the only setting that makes sense to flesh-and-blood people—the 
setting of their culture. 

In Puerto Rico our third concept has acquired unusual signifi- 
cance largely because of one unusual man—Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marín, perhaps the only poet of our day who happens at the same 
moment to be a great political leader, The Governor contends that 
a mature, spiritually rich culture can never emerge in Puerto Rico 
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if it remains preoccupied only with the kinds of process high- 
lighted by Operation Bootstrap. Puerto Rico, he frequently insists, 
must not become a rubber stamp of the process-oriented culture 
of the United States. Efforts to raise the standard of living through 
industrialization are essential to be sure. But equally essential are 
deep commitments to the goals of humane living—to what Gov- 
ernor Muñoz likes to call “Operation Serenity.” In this symbol is 
distilled the meaning of Puerto Rico's quest for the intrinsic qual- 
ities of its own ethos—a quest motivated partly by its Spanish 
heritage, partly by the character structure of the Puerto Rican per- 
sonality, and partly from a conviction shared by at least some of 
our respondents that Operation Bootstrap without Operation 
Serenity provides an imbalance of means and ends that can only 
result in an unbalanced culture. 

As you might expect, the question of just what values should con- 
stitute the goals of the serene life in Puerto Rico was no easier to 
answer that it would be elsewhere in the world. Still, it was reveal- 
ing to find how far, with all their uniqueness, Puerto Ricans think 
of themselves as having values much more like than unlike those 
of peoples of other nationalities, races, and religions. 

This discovery became increasingly clear as we tried to determine 
precisely what our respondents meant by the goal of human free- 
dom. While recognizing how difficult it is to avoid clichés in dis- 
cussing this persistent ideal, yet we were heartened to find how 
many of those we interviewed did succeed in expressing their de- 
votion to it in terms of the richest possible creative self-expression 
of which they and their fellows are capable. They were terms that, 
if effectively communicated, might well win the approval of people 
in many other lands. They were terms, too, that have the support 
of Malinowski and other anthropologists of like stature who have 
carried on cross-cultural research into the nature of human values 
common to all mankind. 

But within the schools and colleges of Puerto Rico, the problem 
of goals receives quite as meager attention as it does in our own. 
To be sure, Puerto Rican education, no less than anywhere, is 
saturated with values. But, again like our own education, almost 
no deliberate attempt is exerted to raise the implicit level of cultural 
goals to the explicit—that is, to help students become sensitive and 
alert to the weaknesses and strengths in their own value orienta- 
tions, and thus to the confusions and contradictions as well as the 
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harmonies and consistencies that permeate their conduct. 

Many respondents were agreed that such an effort is urgently 
needed, but several reiterated that merely verbalized attention is 
far from enough. The schools, it was contended, should become 
directly involved in Operation Serenity. They should, for example, 
develop much more freedom of expression in the classroom as a con- 
crete way to make of freedom a meaningful value. So, likewise, they 
should encourage freedom of participation in fields such as politics 
and art. Even more, they should provide rich opportunities to share 
in the building of a planned democratic order both within the 
island itself and through membership in that most complex of all 
“complex wholes” of the future—a world community of nations. 


7 


I offer several summary generalizations. Whether I have been 
at all convincing that culture is truly an exposive idea will depend, 
of course, upon whether you are prepared to accept the implications 
that I find in it for the educational profession. 

Take, again, the concept of cultural order. To grasp its full im- 
port would, I think, go far to resolve the disputes now waging 
among us as to what guiding principle should serve to rebuild the 
curriculum of general education on the secondary and post- 
secondary levels. This principle should be the examination and 
Interpretation of the multiple relationships that constitute the human 
order—relationships extending both in time and space all the way 
from the intimate interpersonal patterns of marriage and the family, 
through the intragroup and intergroup patterns of class, status, race, 
and nationality, to those that embrace the patterns of a whole cul- 
ture and, finally, of all cultures, 

Such a curriculum, I readily admit, would be forced to omit some 
traditional subject matters, but the difficult question that must be 
answered is: What, in the light of our perilous time, is it most im- 
perative to include? The idea of culture reveals to us that by far 
the most imperative of subject matters for men is understanding 
of man himself. Yet, by comparison with our mastery of physical 
nature we still barely understand even our own psychological na- 
tures—much less our intricate relations with other men. 

The needed curriculum should allow, of course, for substantial 


+A full report of the study may be found in th thor’ ing of 
a Culture—Life and Education i Pie Rico. 7 ee op nes 
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study of the natural sciences and the humanities. As these are con- 
ventionally treated, however, neither affords the kind of integrative 
principle that we now require to bring order to general education. 
For, unless and until the natural sciences and humanities are drawn 
back within the vital circle of culture, they shall lack the “reason 
for existence” that only the problems of human beings living and 
dying with other human beings are able to provide. 

Take, second, the concept of cultural process. Here the latent 
power stored in the idea of culture centers in learning as encultura- 
tion—and thus in the issue of whether the behavioristic or the func- 
tionalistic view is the more defensible. The key to this issue is not, 
I suggest, merely psychological or even philosophical In a final 
sense, the position you or I take on the nature of learning stems 
from the way we look at culture itself. We are forced to decide 
between, on the one hand, the behavioristic implication that man 
is so much the product of cultural conditioning that he must yield 
to the inexorable sweep of habit and custom; and, on the other hand, 
the functionalistic implication that man in a profound way makes 
his own culture, hence that he possesses the capacity to shape and 
reshape its habits and customs through his own ingenuity and ac- 
cording to his own immediate and long-range needs. 

Once we have made this far-reaching choice, we can then con- 
cede the indispensable contribution that the alternative approach 
makes to enculturation. Thus, if you agree with me that functional- 
istic theory is by far the preferred one to underlie a democratic 
educational system, you are still entitled to hold that a substantial 
amount of behavioristic learning is essential to the transmission and 
stabilization of every culture. You will not, however, accept a mere 
eclectic compromise between the two views. You will still insist 
that the process of culture can and should become, through an 
education not yet fashioned, a process of intelligent, concerted effort 
by people who have joined in the belief that they are, after all, not 
creatures but creators of the human realm. 

Take, finally, the concept of cultural goals. In a far-reaching sense, 
here is the apex of the theory that I have tried to sketch—indeed, 
the governing concept of the triumvirate. For, to provide a curricu- 
lum of general education with problems of human order as its 
fulerum, and then not to study persistently and focally the goals 
that invariably motivate—consciously or not—all relations within 
that order is something like omitting the study of the heart from 
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a course in human anatomy. Similarly, for schools and colleges to 
teach efficiently the multiple processes of know-how that a tech- 
nological society demands, or even for them to prefer the broad 
principles of functionalistic learning, and yet for them not to cope 
squarely with the issue of what purposes these skills and principles 
ultimately serve, is to evade perhaps the single most urgent of all 
contemporary issues. 

It is, however, an issue that need no longer be left so exclusively 
to the speculations of philosophers or even to the creeds of the 
great religions, Granting that we may gain enormously from both, 
values are no longer beyond the scope of empirical research by the 
sciences of man. For the first time in his millennial search for under- 
standing of himself, it is now possible for man to glimpse scientifi- 
cally grounded commitments to such earth-wide aspirations as mean- 
ingful human freedom—commitments toward which education 
should itself contribute as it copes with the nature of human goals, 
of the human processes by which these goals are won, and of the 
human order within which both processes and goals must find in- 
stitutional embodiment, 

Observed in these perspectives, culture turns out to be, not so 
much an explosive idea, after all, as it is an implosive idea. For, 
rather than bursting apart, it pulls together and fuses into one or- 
ganic outlook the structures, the means, and the ends of human life 
and destiny. At the same time, it demonstrates that the separation 
of fields of knowledge is less and less defensible. Permit me, then, 
to plead for the rapid development of a new interdisciplinary dis- 
cipline—an anthropological philosophy of education. Inherent in 
this discipline, though as yet far from sufficiently developed, may 
lie the master key to the reintegration not only of the liberal arts 
but of a much higher quality of professional teacher education. 
Inherent in it, also, may be the one power great enough to prevent 


the last explosion in the history of the only culture-building animal 
on earth. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Human Roots of World Order 


d 


To shift from the cultural microcosm of Puerto Rico to the macro- 
cosm of world order is to take a giant leap, but a necessary one. 
The specificity of the small part and the inclusiveness of the great 
whole are equally indispensable to an “anthropological philosophy 
of education." 

Yet, despite the glibness with which many of us now swear 
allegiance to the ideal of a world order—an order crossing all na- 
tional lines and uniting all governments under one strong inter- 
national authority—the fact is that we often do disservice to this 
ideal. For we fail to face the roadblocks in the path of its achieve- 
ment, and thus fail to develop strategies sufficiently powerful to 
overcome them. We believe that somehow we can continue to sup- 
port the hoary institution of national autonomy and at the same 
moment, rather by magic than by logic, also support world citizen- 
ship. We look upon the peoples of foreign lands, of various races 
and customs, as strangely different from (if not often inferior to) 
ourselves; at the same time, we speak of the "brotherhood" and 
"equality" of all men. 

Now it is this last disservice—this confusion and inconsistency— 
about the nature of the earth's peoples that we examine here. The 
issue may be stated sharply. One of the oldest and most potent 
arguments against the workability of any kind of social institution 
embracing diverse groups is that the run of human beings are too 
unlike, too pugnacious, too stubborn, too selfish, or simply too 
stupid and sheeplike to join together cooperatively and democrat- 
ically for any length of time. It is upon just this kind of argument 
that kings have justified absolute power over their subjects; that 
races have been kept in subjection; that serfs and peasants have 
been denied the right of full political participation; and that, today, 
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in the organization and operation of most industrial enterprises, a 
few men still control many men. 

No wonder that beneath much of the verbal good will toward 
internationalism lies a pervading skepticism that, people being what 
they are, democratic world order is hopelessly unrealistic: the dream 
of starry-eyed, soft-minded idealists—and college professors! Should 
such a world order actually come close enough to realization to 
threaten the power of those who benefit by national divisions, we 
shall hear more and more doubts, more and more attacks upon the 
patriotism, practicality, even the sanity of internationalists. We 
shall hear the voices of twentieth-century Alexander Hamiltons 
speaking—no longer, to be sure, of the people of America alone— 
but of those of India, China, Russia, Africa; and saying of them, 
as the Hamiltons of all times have said in their own idiom, “Your 
people, sir, are a beast.” 

Can we answer these 


will approach the peoples of each part of the globe, and will enter 
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and newspapers often do to the Russians. 

Difficulties, then, are great, and we only deceive ourselves if 
we underestimate them. Nevertheless, we equally mislead if we 
succumb to defeat at the outset by denying that there is anything 
at all that we can do. On the contrary, there is much—so much 
that, again speaking educationally, it is doubtful whether a single 
American school is now measuring up to its own optimum capacity. 
We return therefore to the central question before us: What can 
we learn about the peoples of the earth that will help us to support, 
and to defend against its enemies, the imperative goal of an inter- 
national association of these peoples—a democratic association 
which, representative of and controlled by them, will be just as 
strong and good as they are strong and good? 


2 


Perhaps the most important answer to this question is that, with 
all their differences, races and nationalities everywhere possess 
similar endowments. On this score, those of our century who insist 
upon the innate inferiority of some and the innate superiority of 
others deserve to be excused far less readily than those who held 
such a belief in centuries past. Whereas the latter belief was com- 
pletely untested, today it has been thoroughly tested—and found 
false. Anthropologists and social psychologists are agreed that, both 
biologically and psychologically, no scientific basis exists for the 
view that large human groups are above or below others in their 
inherent structures or capacities. Given opportunity for comparable 
nourishment, comparable medical care, comparable education, the 
typical Chinese coolie from Nanking is equal in energy, muscle, 
passion, and intelligence to the typical American clerk from 
Saginaw. 

To conclude that a democratic world order is practical from such 
evidence alone would, however, glaringly beg the question. While 
it is of utmost importance that every student know the elementary 
facts of racial science, it is equally important for him to know how 
widely societies differ in comparable opportunity. Chinese coolies 
are not equal to American clerks chiefly because, much too often, 
they are woefully undernourished, medically neglected, totally il- 
literate. The problem before us thus requires further consideration: 
Granting the inherent similarities of peoples, are not the differences 
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generated by environments still too wide to permit common under- 
standing and common unity? 

Although the answer here is more complicated, part at least is 
already available and surely revealing. However diversified the 
customs and habits of peoples, however primitive or advanced a 
culture, each possesses an astonishing array of common denomina- 
tors—such an array, in fact, as to give fresh significance to the old 
phrase, one human race. Consider a fascinating list of these common 


denominators as compiled by the anthropologist Professor George 
P. Murdock: 


++. age-grading, athletic sports, bodily adornment, calendar, cleanli- 
ness training, community organization, cooking, cooperative labor, 
cosmology, courtship, dancing, decorative art, divination, division of 
labor, dream interpretation, education, eschatology, ethics, ethno- 
botany, etiquette, faith healing, family, feasting, fire making, folk- 
lore, food taboos, funeral rites, games, gestures, gift giving, 
government, greetings, hair styles, hospitality, housing, hygiene, 
incest taboos, inheritance rules, joking, kin-groups, kinship nomen- 
clature, language, law, luck Superstitions, magic, marriage, meal- 
times, medicine, modesty concerning natural functions, mourning, 
music, mythology, numerals, obstetrics, penal sanctions, personal 
names, population policy, postnatal care, pregnancy usages, property 
rights, propitiation of supernatural beings, puberty customs, religious 
ritual, residence rules, sexual restrictions, soul concepts, status differ- 


entiation, surgery, tool making, trade, visiting, weaning, and weather 
control.* 


If we search through this partial list for further clues to our 
central problem, and if we translate nouns into verbs that suggest 
what people do, it would seem that, among other things, they gen- 
erally make love; they nourish themselves; they take care of their 
bodies; they play; they work; they learn; they worship; they create 
aesthetically; they make rules; they sorrow; they communicate; they 
govern; they shelter and clothe themselves; they protect one an- 
other; they count; they possess; they visit and trade; they cooperate 
and organize. Whether they do th 


y ese and other things largely be- 
cause they are endowed with similar drives seeking similar satis- 


factions, or whether they do them mainly because of habit and 
social conditioning, is secondary to our problem here, The important 


1 Quoted from R. Linton (ed.), The Science of Man in the World Crisis, by 
permission of the Columbia University Press, 
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thing is that, whatever the causes, they do them, and that we can 
observe them by the ways people act as people live—in short, by 
practical effects. 

Thus, here, too, we are supported overwhelmingly in any con- 
viction we may hold that world order is now indispensable. For 
world order in our time can alone guarantee that these effects— 
the largest quantity and richest quality of what people everywhere 
have most widely done—can continue to be done in the future. 

I offer two main reasons. In the first place, the things people wish 
most to do require that they live, and they cannot at the same time 
both live and be destroyed. People want peace, not so much for 
the sake of peace as such, but in order that they can better create, 
protect, communicate, love, associate. And though many millions 
have yet to learn, increasing millions have already learned that 
peace is not possible—certainly not in an age of hydrogen bombs 
—so long as any nation is the supreme judge of itself, so long as 
no coercive power is stronger than itself. 

And, in the second place, people cannot live, not in the ways 
they have sought to live, while continually threatened by starvation, 
by scourges and epidemics. Hence a world order is likewise in ac- 
cord with what people want to do because it alone is now capable 
of controlling economic processes on the planetary scale necessary 
to assure adequate food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, 
play, work. Bitter and ruthless competition between nations for 
raw materials like oil, for new markets, for monopoly control of 
commodities ranging all the way from matches to aluminum—such 
competition, in our shrinking earth, is another word for friction; 
and friction, continued long and hard enough, produces conflagra- 
tion. Hence again, growing numbers are indignantly declaring that 
enforceable and representative international authority alone can 
assure not only security but the peace which is its partner. 


8 

Numerous problems, tangential to our central one, remain for 
consideration by any program of education concerned with the 
human roots of such a world order. One is the old but still per- 
plexing issue of cultural diversity within world unity: How, if at 
all, shall we maintain and encourage the abundant contributions 
of distinctive races, religions, countries, while yet embracing them 
within a larger intercultural whole? A second is the question of 
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why, if people possess such great common denominators as we have 
noted, they continue to fear and fight one another—a question 
which, though inviting complex answers, should lead us solemnly 
to consider whether in our time it is ordinary citizens who usually 
desire to fear and fight, or whether it is economic, political, mili- 
tary rulers who delude or force them to do so. A final question is 
how to develop a program of transglobal communication and ap- 
preciation: if world-minded Americans are not to impose their own 
preferred patterns of the good life upon others, but to achieve a 
pattern that interpenetrates fully with those of others, then we have 
the huge undertaking of turning an agency like UNESCO from a 
merely advisory body into a World Education Authority backed by 
resources commensurate with its urgent obligations. 

Meanwhile, this much is already clear. Just as the enemies of 
democracy have from Plato onward insisted that people are in- 
competent to govern themselves on a national plane, so now they 
insist that people cannot possibly do so on an international plane. 
Yet, with all the errors and fumblings of national democracy, its 
enemies have too often been shown to be wrong. 

They can be wrong again. We fast approach a junction of history 
Where either a world order is established and ruled by ordinary 
people or there may be no people to rule. And who, after all, can 
we better trust to govern? Those who now try to keep the world 
broken into pieces, with war and chaos their one sure dividend? 
Or those who, in all lands, of all skins, of all languages, have for 
millenniums longed for and sometimes won the chance to attain 
such fulfillment of their powers as range alphabetically all the way 
from age-grading” through “hospitality” to “weather control”? 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Human Relations in Education— 
A Conceptual Framework 


J 


We return to the theory of culture and education. In a compelling 
way, the study of culture is the study of human relations. Therefore 
if, as I have argued, culture is the key to a new and vital approach 
to education, then it can also be argued that human relations are 
the proper and central theme of education. 

In recent years a good deal has been heard about the need to 
develop "good" relationships among individuals and groups. We 
hear less today from school people than in professional and industrial 
circles, where training in human relations has become an important 
and often costly specialization. Yet the view that effective human 
relations should be an important, if not the most important, concern 
of public education is no less imperative today than it ever was. I 
predict that thoughtful leaders will sooner or later return to the 
problems and needs that the study of human relations requires, but 
that they will do so in less sentimental and romantic ways than in 
the early period of intercultural and human-relations education. 
They will utilize the growing body of research and experimentation 
in the sciences of man to a far greater extent. Anthropology, particu- 
larly, will contribute much more richly to curricula on the secondary 
and college levels. It will do so, however, by cooperative utilization 
of such other sciences of man as psychiatry and economics. 

As one step forward, as well as a way to re-emphasize some of 
the contentions put forth in the preceding chapters of this part, I 
present a conceptual framework for the study of human relations 
as a whole. This framework also provides a clue to the kind of cur- 
riculum now required for general education. 

Three aspects will be considered: the problem pivot of human 
relations; the interdependence of human relations; and the normative 
character of human relations. 
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By the “problem pivot” I mean that human relations are a field 
of knowledge and action constructed for the purpose of coping with 
areas of misunderstanding, tension, prejudice, hatred, conflict. 
Throughout the world human beings are suffering from their 
inability thus far to associate together in such ways as to produce 
individual and social harmony, appreciation of one another, group 
cooperation, and the pervasive feeling of well-being that stems from 
sound, healthful interpersonal and intergroup relations. The field 
we are now examining is a therapeutic field established, first of all, 
to correct this inability, 


Implicit or explicit in the problem pivot is also the conviction 
that, however stubborn and chronic human strains and hostilities 
may be, they are potentially curable. They are curable, moreover, 
through one general conception before all others—namely, that of 
Science. And science is essentially a method —a method applicable 
to the problems of men in the same way that it is applicable to 
inanimate nature, True, the problems of men are still more baffling. 
As has often been pointed out, the world has utilized scientific 
method in the human sphere far less widely than in other spheres 
of nature, Where science masters with great success the giant powers 
in the earth below and the heavens above, it has by no means 
mastered the powers within man or among men. 

Nevertheless, with all our continued superstitions, irrationalisms, 
and authoritarianisms, we are coming to recognize as never before 
that the scientific method must be applied to human relations if 
human beings are not to destroy themselves. It is a foretoken of 
hope when the first director general of UN ESCO, Sir Julian Huxley, 
could declare before that organization that the scientific spirit 
must become paramount among nations in dealing with race hatred, 


nationalism, war, and all other menaces to the continuance of civili- 
zation. 


ave become grossly 
is refinement and diagnosis. 
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scientific method that the more thorough the diagnosis, the more 
likely a successful prognosis. 

Any hypothesis which emerges from the diagnosis is, by defini- 
tion, tentative. Therefore the second main stage requires that we 
consider, as a rule, several hypotheses before deciding which is 
most promising. Each time, moreover, that one is considered, the 
scientific method demands that we infer or anticipate what would 
happen if it were put into operation. 

When we have rehearsed, imaginatively, the alternative sugges- 
tions for solving the problem, then and only then are we in a 
position to enter the third main stage—to try out one or another 
hypothesis. Meanwhile, we may, of course, find a need for further 
analysis, further refinement of the problem at any stage. But 
scientific method is never complete until testing itself takes place. 
This is literally the decisive step. Without it we remain on a purely 
verbal level: there is a cessation of activity that can be justified 
in human relations even less, perhaps, than in the "problem ap- 
proach" so widely heralded by progressive education. 

These characteristics of scientific method are restated here, not 
because they are not already familiar, but because they provide, as 
it were, a measuring stick for effective knowledge and action in 
human relations. When any stage is incomplete or missing, thus far 
is the field certain to be unsuccessful and fruitless in its efforts. 
That scientific method is always difficult to carry out in no way 
lessens its crucial importance. 

Illustrations of this generalization are endless, Sometimes they are 
much more dramatic, however, than at other times. They range all 
the way from tensions between two persons or within families to 
violent conflicts between races or nations. In one instance the effort 
to solve a problem involves a few children and perhaps a day or 
two. In other instances it requires the combined efforts of hundreds 
of experts, vast expenditures of money, and decades of time. Never- 
theless, the general character of the method prevails equally from 


one to the other extreme. 


3 

Turning now to the second great aspect of conceptualization, our 
concern is to picture the field with special emphasis upon the 
second word of the term “human relations.” In other words, it is 
the significance of the relational which distinguishes this field as 
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much as any one feature that can be singled out for attention. 

However obvious this may seem at first glance, the fact is that a 
genuinely relational approach to human problems is comparatively 
new. The conventional approach has been one of concern with 
Separate facts and discrete events—with parts rather than with 
relations of the parts. Such atomization of experience is illustrated 
in various ways—in the divisions and subdivisions of knowledge 
about man, for example, and in the correlative specializations that 
have grown up within the human as well as the natural sciences. Not 
only are psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, politicists, econ- 
omists, and other scientists of man divided from one another; even 
within these separate fields, narrow expertness is typical. The main 
reason for this situation is, of course, the overwhelming breadth 
and depth of modern knowledge and, consequently, the inability of 
most individuals to become competent in more than a very limited 
sphere. This useful compartmentalization has carried over into edu- 
cation, where schools are still so honeycombed with separate subject 
matters that students seldom have anything but the haziest notions 
of how, if at all, the courses they pursue are connected with one 
another. 

There is, however, a more basic reason for the traditional emphasis 
on piecemeal knowledge. This reason is cultural: to a large extent, 
the world since the Renaissance has been an individualized world, 
at least until recently. The rise of capitalism as an acquisitive econ- 
omy encouraged the belief and practice that the individual is the 
be-all and end-all of life—that success is a virtue to be measured 
by his capacity to compete with and win out over other individuals. 
Simultaneously, modern philosophy and science (with some excep- 
tions) have rallied to the support of this atomistic outlook, The 
physical sciences have been constructed on the assumption that 
nature is made up of discrete particles. In the human sciences, too, 
the emphasis has often been on the separateness of experience. For 
example, psychology and psychiatry have stressed individual and 


subjective factors of human behavior, and they have measured 


their data by quantitative techniques comparable to those of the 
physical sciences. 

Beginning in the nineteenth and accelerating into the twentieth 
century, however, we have begun slowly to shift toward a more 
organic, interfused approach. Gestalt psychology is one example. 
The development of a theory of “field forces” in physics, the “unity 
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of science" movement, and the widespread criticism of overspeciali- 
zation and compartmentalization are other examples. In schooling, 
we see the relational emphasized in current trends toward "general 
education" and in efforts to integrate the curriculum. Philosophi- 
cally, the organismic theory of man and nature developed by Alfred 
North Whitehead, the pragmatic conceptions of George Herbert 
Mead and John Dewey, and the earlier but still powerful impact of 
G. W. F. Hegel and Karl Marx are all symptomatic of the shift. 
A profound interest has arisen in the meaning and reality of the 
very term "relations." It is now widely agreed that relations between 
facts are just as real a manifestation of events as the facts related— 
indeed, that the latter would have no meaning except for their 
relations. 

The field of human relations is a plausible consequence of a 
number of these trends. It challenges radically the splintering 
process in both knowledge and culture. It builds upon the assump- 
tion that human problems can be dealt with only in their total 
context. In scientific method this viewpoint is anticipated by the 
need for analysis that expresses the temporal relations (ie. the 
history) of every problem, and of the spatial relations (i.e. the en- 
vironmental forces) impinging upon every problem. Educationally, 
human relations are a graphic example of integrated learning, for 
they must deal with whatever aspects of the human and physical 
sciences, as well as of philosophy, the arts, and religion, that are 
relevant to any focus of concern. Both scientifically and education- 
ally, problems are usually attacked on a collective rather than in- 
dividual basis; hence the promising new technique of group 
dynamics finds boundless opportunity for application in the field of 
human relations. 

It follows that human-relations studies cannot conceivably proceed 
without the close, continuous interpenetration of a whole cluster of 
areas, There are various ways of structuring these areas; we choose 
one for illustration. Let us conceive of the field as a series of three 
widening circles: (1) the center circle focuses upon the more inter- 
personal aspects, such as relations of the sexes, family life, and child 
development (the special concern, therefore, of sciences such as 
psychology and psychiatry); (2) the next wider circle encompasses 
more or less “homogeneous” groups such as those distinguished by 
race, religion, occupation, or other common interests (the special 
concern of sociology, anthropology, economics, social psychology, 
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etc.); and (3) the outer ring consists of the most all-embracing 
relations of whole peoples, both nationally and internationally (the 
special concern of political science, international law, philosophy, 
etc.). 

Dads the circles overlap. This is proper. For, from an organic 
rather than atomistic viewpoint, there is continuous interplay be- 
tween the kind of human relations of the center circle and those 
of the wider circles, Ideally, the aim should be to keep every phase 
of human relations, however personal or however world-wide, in 
fluid movement with other phases of the whole. 

The need for Specialists in anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
philosophy, and other fields does not decrease within this frame- 
work. On the contrary, the need becomes more vital than ever 
before. But such specialists can no longer be sufficient unto them- 
selves alone. They have the additional objective of serving both in 
terms of their particular competence, on the one hand, and of their 
bearing upon the total enterprise, on the other hand. As specialists 
of these kinds work together upon problems, isolation dissolves; 
they are distinguished both by colleagues and by students as 
partners who can speak a common language, who strive for common 
values, and who are concerned to act together upon the common 
problems confronting them. The group approach is the primary 
approach. 

Indeed, it is not too much to claim that the field of human rela- 
tions sets a pattern for general education itself—and thus for the 
organization of secondary and college curricula. But it goes further 
in its potentialities than any of the programs of general education 
that have attracted recent attention. Not only does it build upon 
the assumption that learning is an organic experience and that the 
inherited subject-matter structure is outmoded, It provides a funda- 
mental and universal pattern for the kind of education needed in our 
kind of world by every young citizen regardless of who he may be or 
where he may live. It would eliminate the superficial “survey 
courses” that have typified too much general education so far. It 
would be motivated by the keenest a. 
people have. It would require the most thorough and penetrating 
analysis and experimentation that experts could provide. It would 
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In short, human relations can serve as a laboratory for testing the 
organismic conception of man and nature at virtually every point. 
Through them, the needed partnership of culture and education for 
which I have pleaded becomes a productive reality. 


4 

The third and final aspect of our conceptual structure could just 
as well be first—in fact, should be first if gauged by its pervasive 
importance. For the success or failure of the field of human relations 
depends upon the success or failure of the normative criteria that 
give form and meaning, as well as purpose, to each element of the 
larger whole. It is in this respect, as much as any other, that human- 
relations studies differ from conventional researches in the psycho- 
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logical and social sciences. Whereas the latter aim to be descriptive 
and objective in their methods and results, the field of human rela- 
tions is also deliberately concerned with and guided by axiological 
principles—both ethical and aesthetic. 

It should be realized, of course, that no one philosophy of norms 
is possible. As a matter of fact, philosophies as antithetical as the 
communist or fascist would readily agree on the importance of 
human relations—provided they are allowed to define "importance" 
according to their predilections. Certainly in America it would be 
misleading to contend that one philosophy alone is possible. Within 
the field itself one finds little difficulty in detecting deep-cutting 
differences, explicit or not, in the values and other beliefs by which 
workers carry on their programs and seek their objectives. One of 
the most urgent needs in approaching this final aspect is, therefore, 
that of facing frankly and honestly those implicit premises already 
deeply influential upon human relations. This is particularly neces- 
sary in view of the fact that, as stated at the outset, conceptualiza- 
tion is a large and on-going task. Formulation of a sound philosophy 
of norms requires continuous Sensitivity to alternative positions, 
both with the hope of learning from them and for the purpose of 
guarding against their influence if and when it is discovered that 
certain qualities in their respective positions are unsatisfactory to us. 

This is not to say that we cannot begin now to express the needed 
philosophy, nor that we should aim simply to maintain an eclectic 
attitude toward alternatives, I pro 
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it cannot be expected that differences between people will not 
continue. On the contrary, social health and vitality demand that 
they should continue. 

The moment, however, that the term "should" is introduced, we 
are brought squarely before what may be called the normative 
compulsion. The field of human relations is compelled to establish 
standards in the form of guiding purposes that serve as the beacon 
lights for every thought and every action. It cannot avoid doing so 
even though it chooses to do no more than accept uncritically the 
norms already implicit in the social heritage. The danger is that it 
will be satisfied with platitudes or with pleasant-sounding generali- 
ties, such as "the dignity of personality" or "the brotherhood of man" 
— phrases probably more harmful than helpful because they conceal 
underlying differences of meaning at the same time that we pay 
lip service to them. The normative framework now required should 
avoid clichés and undefined terms as much as possible. It should 
come to grips with the realities of a world shocked by recurrent 
crises. It should seek to build a set of purposes commensurate with 
the mid-century. 

What, then, should be its direction? Two related features may be 
considered in addition to those already mentioned: (1) The needed 
philosophy should express a theory of values built out of the needs, 
wants, and interests of human beings as these are revealed by scien- 
tific study of the world’s cultures. Utilizing anthropology and other 
social sciences, it should delineate these common denominators in 
order to determine the values that races, nationalities, religions, 
classes may hold together, as well as those dividing them. (2) The 
needed philosophy should attempt to establish by discussion and 
consensus the institutional patterns needed now and in the future 
in order that human beings may achieve utmost fulfillment of those 
values they possess most universally. 

If we fuse both these general requirements together, we are 
saying that a normative conception of human relations should be 
seen, on the one side, from the point of view of the individual-social 
drives, habits, attitudes of human beings; and, on the other side, 
from that of such cultural arrangements as the family, industry, 
school, and state. 

Can we suggest what each means more specifically? The first side 
of the normative coin would be constructed out of a conception 
of human nature, personal and communal, that sees man as good 
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—and therefore as happy—when he is expressing himself as richly 
and fully as he is able. As against the negative, fearful, life-negating 
attitude toward social-self-realization that has characterized too 
many traditional philosophies and theologies (Calvinism is one ex- 
ample), the position here affirmed proceeds from the premise that 
the more complete the release of one’s energies, feelings, ideas, and 
the more generous the sharing of these with regard for others, the 
better human experience becomes. Ramifications of such a life-affirm- 
ing philosophy are innumerable. They suggest, for example, that any 
barriers erected to keep people apart are inimical to the good life. 
Not only are racial restrictions to be condemned, but so likewise 
are class stratifications and the absolute sovereignty of nations. 
Negative attitudes toward sex are immoral from this point of view; 
not only is rich sexual expression good, but efforts to place women 
in a subordinate position, to deny them equal opportunity for 
creative service, are indefensible. The implications of this norm 
for education are equally far-reaching: they condemn any kind of 
schooling that negates self-expression by children, or that refuses 
the full privileges of learning or training to any child or adult be- 
cause of racial, religious, national, or economic status, 

The institutional and sociological side of the normative coin re- 
quires the concerted formulation of cultural arrangements designed 
to provide such social-self-realization as we have just described. If 
this means the denunciation of certain institutions and practices, 
We must not shun the task, For example, we are required to reject 
nationalism in favor of a world union to which all nations belong 
—a union guaranteeing unlimited freedom of communication and 
travel as well as utilization of resources under the control of an 


international democratic government exclusively subject to the ma- 
jority of the world's peoples. 


Equally, a normative conception ade 
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for the arts, for it needs to be colored and infused with the 
aesthetic and emotional along with the intellectual and scientific. 
Finally, the required norms should consider whatever ingredients 
of religious experience may be agreed upon as compatible with 
its scientific and naturalistic premise. This objective, admittedly 
difficult to attain, requires intensive study of the history and psy- 
chology of the religions of the world, for purposes both of negative 
criticism and of incorporating such qualities of hope and reverence 
as seem essential to a philosophy of realizable expectation. Such 
qualities, we suspect, express a deep need in man for identification 
with a larger, more encompassing whole than he can find in his 
transitory surroundings. They may well take the form of a designed 
world culture, completely democratic, and dedicated to abundant 
self-determination by the masses of mankind. 

But there must be provided simultaneously a plan of action by 
which the proposed purposes may be attained. Such a plan borrows 
much from scientific method. At the same time it involves political, 
economic, and educational strategies capable both of overcoming 
the obstacles between us and a designed world culture, and of con- 
solidating the peoples of many races, religions, and nationalities 
powerfully and democratically in behalf of that objective. 


Controversial Issues 


in Education 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Bugaboo 
of Federal Control 


1 


If American education is to move in the direction of a more in- 
clusive community approach to educational needs and aims, then 
it should concern itself even more directly than hitherto with the 
most controversial social, economic, and political issues confronting 
our democracy. Not only should it concern itself in an academic 
sense; it should seek through frank debate on the part of the largest 
possible number to clarify and then to act vigorously according to its 
judgments. 

One of these issues is federal aid and control of public education. 
According to all indications, including public opinion polls, a large 
proportion of informed teachers and citizens would endorse some 
kind of federal educational aid. What we have not considered with 
equal care is the other pole of the federal question. We have not, 
that is to say, analyzed realistically the issue of federal control. 

Even our more thoughtful educational leaders often tend to sepa- 
rate the one sharply from the other—to regard federal aid as some- 
thing virtuous, control as something wicked. We have, it seems, 
tended to make “control” an emotive word no more specifically 
meaningful to us than “collectivism” is to an archconservative in 
politics. 

As a matter of fact, the word “control” is entirely amoral. It 
connotes neither good nor bad as such. It becomes good or bad 
only in the context of specific methods and purposes—in other 
words, according to how control is exercised and for whose pur- 
poses. Thus localized controls are by no means always good: if we 
assume that one test of desirable education is wide participation 
by students, teachers, and parents in program-making, then great 
numbers of schools dominated by autocratic school boards and 
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administrators are very bad indeed. On the other hand, it is far 
from established that federal directives have invariably been in- 
imical to worth-while Processes and goals. For example, the 
Smith-Hughes Act (providing federal funds to industrial and 
home-economics education) is accompanied by standards of im- 
plementation applicable to all recipients. So, too, is the GI Bill of 
Rights that has made educational attainment possible for vast 
numbers of recent war veterans. Yet opponents of federal control 
would be ridiculed by the typical beneficiary of such programs 
were they to argue that the total educational effect has been more 
injurious than beneficial to the millions of students and thousands 
of teachers involved in them, Despite inevitable red tape, approval 
has been exceedingly high, and in terms of educational advance- 
ment, rightly high. 

Such examples lead to the contention that the whole matter of 
federal control needs to be reviewed in terms of cultural and 
ethical presuppositions. Until this is done, neither we as a profession 
nor the public at large will be sufficiently settled in our minds to 
unite around a policy and program that can defeat the enemies of 
generous, free public education—enemies of whom, unfortunately, 
there are many in places of power and prestige. 

2 


It would be enlightening to contrast critically the premises of 
those who oppose and those who favor federal intervention. The 
most we can do is to imply the former by considering the latter 
—that is, by considering three premises which, among others, under- 
lie the case not only for federal aid but for control as well. These 
are (1) the desirability of equal educational opportunity for all 
citizens, regardless of race, creed, or economic status; (2) the neces- 
sity of an educated citizenry for the nation as a whole; and (3) the 
increasingly unified structures of modern culture, 

Now there is no doubt that some educators, in common with some 
citizens, would profess to accept each of these premises while em- 
phatically denying that either federal aid or federal control of the 
schools is a proper conclusion from them. Actually, however, by 
that denial they also tacitly distrust all three p 

To take the first, if 
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states are assisted by federal funds. Their own resources simply 
will not allow such equality with the richer states. 

Here, of course, is the chief argument of those who now support 
the need for federal aid; and in doing so, they certainly cannot be 
accused of paying mere lip service to the first of the three premises. 
Yet the question arises whether even they, if and when they con- 
tinue to insist that such equality should be achieved without federal 
control, are not still guilty of lip service at least toward both the 
other premises. 

For if, to consider the second premise next, it is true that an 
educated people is a national necessity—if, for example, the country 
as a whole has been weakened by the ignorance of some parts of 
the population—then surely it also becomes an obligation of the 
nation to guarantee decent standards of education to every citizen 
in the interests of the whole. 

Yet if federal funds are simply handed over to the states and 
districts, what assurance is there that this kind of education will 
result at all? Vast amounts of money can be spent by ingenious but 
irresponsible public officials without any certainty that the children 
and adults for whose benefit it is intended will enjoy plentiful and 
excellent textbooks, well-trained and well-paid teachers, or up-to- 
date equipment. It is not impossible, under some of the bills that 
have been proposed, that states could manage to reduce their own 
expenditures and substitute federal funds so that educationally they 
would be little better off than they were before. And if such subter- 
fuges are to be prevented, so that every state is compelled to spend 
federal funds for the sole purpose of raising standards of their 
schools, then already federal control must obviously function in 
some specified degree in order to make sure all regulations are 
properly enforced. : 

Indeed, it is just because certain educators have seen that any 
kind of workable support must be, as it has always been, accom- 
panied by definite controls that they have preferred what they 
regard as the lesser of two evils—no federal aid at all. But these 
educators, while more consistent than some of their colleagues, are 
themselves likely to be caught on the horns of a dilemma. If they 
deny federal aid, they deny equality of educational opportunity, for 
they usually admit such opportunity can be assured in no other 
practical way; but if they approve of federal aid, then they yield 
to federal control, for they see clearly that to be effective, any kind 
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of aid must necessarily be so accompanied. 

The resolution of the dilemma is to recognize frankly that those 
educational standards which, with our second premise, we concede 
are needed for the nation as a whole can only be safeguarded by 
a measure of federal authority. For the fact is that even our first 
premise might mean little in practice so long as it were possible to 
siphon off federal support in the absence of sufficient supervision 
to insure that it was actually used for the educational improve- 
ment of all the common people of any state or region. 

The third premise, however, generates the strongest need for re- 
consideration of the problem of control. That our entire culture 
has been undergoing a breathlessly swift transition from independ- 
ent, decentralized traditions and practices toward new methods and 
institutions which are just as strongly interdependent and central- 
ized is a fact no one can any longer overlook. Yet while we now 
accept this fact as a matter of course in speaking of economic 
relations or even of such potent educational media as television, 
many of us still revert to the precious beliefs of our forefathers the 
moment we begin to consider public education. The sacredness of 
“states’ rights,” the horrors of “bureaucracy,” and other typical 
shibboleths of the nineteenth century are brought out of storage 
and hauled creakingly to the battlefronts of professional debate 
whenever the question is raised whether, just possibly, interdepend- 
ence and centralization might have some bearing upon the schools 
as well, 

And what bearing might they have? The connection of our third 
Premise with the first and second here becomes significant. With 
the first, because concern with equality of opportunity rather than 


are more and more conscious 
as our industrial and agricultural occupations become increasingly 
integrated and systematized through the power especially of tech- 
nology. With the second, because the recognition that good educa- 
tion is a total necessity of our national life is itself an indication 
that today we are becoming much too closely knit as a people to 


run the risk of neglecting any considerable number of us for any 
length of time. 


It is, of course, precisely beca 
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recent years they have been met most successfully through the in- 
strumentality of federal legislation. The history of the New Deal 
disproves an old notion that decentralized controls always carry 
out the wishes of people more efficiently than centralized controls. 
When a problem like old-age security is national in scope, the 
mutual concern of citizens to find a solution may crystallize more 
quickly and successfully into federal legislation just because it is 
so all-pervading. Thus we have seen on several recent occasions 
that the voice of fifty million citizens or more may be considerably 
more insistent and harmonious than the discordant voices of groups, 
communities, even whole states. 

“Democratic centralism,” as it is sometimes called, expresses in 
a phrase the realization that there are times—and now evidently a 
great many times—when the similar needs of similar people may 
be satisfied better by federal centers of delegated authority respon- 
sible to the great majority than by any other means. 


8 

The difficulties raised by this analysis are great. If, however, I 
am thus far even roughly correct, then it follows that federal con- 
trol of education not only will not be incompatible with American 
well-being in the years just ahead, but may actually enhance it 
much more rapidly than the types to which we are habituated by 
routine, ideology, and perhaps timidity. 

This is not to say, certainly, that central authority subject to 
popular consent would always and necessarily meet the educational 
requirements of our interdependent nation more competently than 
any other kinds. Just as we oversimplify by sharply separating aid 
from control, so we oversimplify, too, by taking an “either-or” 
attitude toward federal and local authority. 

It still remains true, for example, that a more efficient and reward- 
ing job can and should be done on local and state levels than is 
now being done. It is true, also, that a crucial test of democracy in 
action is the degree to which ordinary people participate in its 
operations. But the means by which they do so are likely to change 
with other changes in social evolution; and it is just because you 
and I often are no longer able to do so fruitfully on a merely local 
basis that new techniques of participation—new formulae for build- 
ing two-way ladders between ourselves at the base of the democratic 
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pyramid and our chosen leaders at its apex—are required at this 
juncture of our history. 


4 


Here are two suggestions through which such ladders could be 
built. The first is a neglected proposal made years ago by the John 
Dewey Society that a “national emergency educational board” be 
set up, representing not only the teaching profession, but business- 
men, industrial workers, farmers, minority groups, and youth. The 
board would have several functions: to develop a grand conception 
of education for the American people, to translate this conception 
into a national program for the schools, to coordinate its program 
with nonschool educational agencies such as the press, and to 
formulate a plan for federal support. The proposal skirts the painful 
question of how recognition of the need for nation-wide standards 
could become something more than “suggestive and stimulating” 
to localities that might prefer to ignore them entirely. Even so, 
it deserves much more careful consideration than it has ever re- 
ceived, 

A second suggestion arises from the experience of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The TVA proves that, even in a complex society 
like ours, it is thoroughly practical to combine centralized authority 
and decentralized administration in a working synthesis. The people 
of the valley have participated constantly and enthusiastically at 
many crucial points of its development; yet if strong directives were 
not provided by the federal government, such participation would 
not have been forthcoming. 

This second suggestion has, therefore, two facets, It implies, on 
the one hand, that federal control of education is bound up with 
the entire planning of American economic and cultural life—that 
there is pressing need, especially, for experiments comparable to, 
though not identical with, the TVA in every region of the country, 
not just in one alone. But the suggestion implies, on the other hand, 
that even while we are working toward such social objectives in a 
comprehensive sense, we should carefully explore the formula of 
“centralized authority—decentralized administration” as an educa- 
tional objective in a more specific sense. In a word, it is more than 
likely that, if we but insisted strongly enough, we could construct 
for America an “educational TVA? on a national scale. 


Here is where professional and lay organizations concerned with 
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the problem could perform a service. With need for federal assist- 
ance as much alive as ever, a conference of representatives of these 
organizations should be called as soon as possible for the purpose 
of framing a new bill and organizing a campaign for its passage into 
law. This conference should reconsider the provisions of bills re- 
cently proposed. Also, it should at last come to grips with the issue 
of federal control. For if it is true that control by desirable means 
and for desirable ends is, after all, integral with effective aid, then 
we do injustice, not only to ourselves as teachers but to the Ameri- 
can people whom we serve, when we evade the issue largely because 
it has become a bugaboo. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Shall the Schools Indoctrinate? 


1 


The kind of education being discussed encourages students, 
teachers, and all members of the community not merely to study 
knowledge and problems considered crucial to our period of cul- 
ture, but to make up their minds about promising solutions and 
then to act concertedly. Its emphasis on commitment to agreed- 
upon, future-looking goals thus raises once more the old problem 
of bias and indoctrination, 1 

Is it not true, the critic may ask, that the teacher who believes in 
the purposes of planned cultural change, who accepts the apex value 
of social-self-realization, who infers that the majority of people 
should agree with his own judgment that the present junction of 
forces demands the choice of an international federated union— 
is it not true that such a philosophy repudiates the ideal of academic 
freedom, of fairness to “all sides of all questions”? 

Stated thus academically, the issue is important enough. It be- 
comes still more important when we view it again through the lens 
of our cultural period. For then we perceive that the question is 
ultimately whether public education should become the dedicated 
ally of certain social forces and aims or whether it should remain 
so far as possible neutral and impartial, true to the ideal of academic 
freedom at its liberal best. 

Will the “democratic way of life” in America ultimately be served 
by emulating in any way the fixed educational systems of certain 
other countries? Yet if public education does not do so, can it possi- 
bly succeed in building a generation of citizens who deeply believe 
in their own future? Is one of liberal democracy's greatest weak- 
nesses perhaps its very pride in open-mindedness and tolerance— 
by contrast with which millions of young citizens elsewhere in the 


world seem now to be acquiring an absolute social devotion, loyalty, 
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and purposefulness that serve as bulwarks of strength to their 
countries? 

The preceding interpretation of philosophical and educational 
principles should already have provided the outlines of an answer 
to such a challenge. This answer, in essence, is unequivocal opposi- 
tion to indoctrination and equally unequivocal support of academic 
freedom in the sense of impartial and thorough study of all kinds 
of evidence and alternatives. At the same time, it insists that the 
vital utilization of these principles is entirely compatible with the 
development of clear social convictions and concerted action from 
them. 

In short, this position supports that kind of “partiality” which 
is at the same moment “defensible.” Here indeed is the ultimate 
test of whether learning is woven into the warp and woof of 
individual and group behavior—whether patterns of belief not only 
are professed but consistently and fully practiced. What then, more 
precisely, is education for “defensible partiality”? 


2 


Let us try to understand first what defensible partiality is not. 
Opposition to indoctrination follows from definition of that term, 
In brief, it is that method of learning by communication that pro- 
ceeds primarily in one direction (from the “communicator” to the 
“communicee”) for the purpose of establishing in the mind and 
behavior of the learner a firm acceptance of some one doctrine or 
systematic body of beliefs—a doctrine assumed in advance by its 
exponents to be so supremely true, so good, or so beautiful as to 
justify no need for critical, scrupulous, thoroughgoing comparison 
with alternative doctrines. 

From this definition it follows that many of the ways of learning 
practiced in the name of education amount in fact to plain indoc- 
trination, For many centuries the Roman Catholic Church (among 
other organized religions) has deliberately and skillfully insisted 
that its own doctrine is alone true and good, its chief indoctrinators 
being priests vested with authority to communicate its tenets to 
receptive minds. Today such education occurs wherever a state is 
under the sole domination of similarly unquestioned authority: 
fascist Spain and Soviet Russia, however radically unlike otherwise, 
frankly indoctrinate the population in the supremacy of their re- 
spective systems. But in the democracies, too, this kind of education 
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flourishes oftener than not, especially in cultivating attitudes and 
conduct identified with the traditional economic and political order. 
Indoctrination may accompany, also, the kind of education 
ostensibly most opposed to its practice. Sincere devotees of academic 
freedom often fail to recognize the subtle ideological influences 
and unrational motivations working upon and molding both their 
own and their students’ beliefs—influences generating all sorts of 
surreptitious rationalizations and weighted interpretations of evi- 
dence. Nor is it difficult to point to teacher-training institutions 
where the experimentalist viewpoint so controls the curriculum as 
almost totally to ignore careful, scholarly consideration of contrast- 
ing viewpoints. The one-sidedness of the kind of progressivist who 
thus considers himself the sole guardian of the “true” philosophy is 
perhaps matched only by the kind of positivist who smugly believes 
he is “true” solely to the purified canons of scientific objectivity. 


8 


The advocate of defensible partiality is himself far from immune 
to ideological and other sociopsychological forces. Nor does he 
seek to purge them entirely: this he thinks is impossible in any case; 
they are too substantial a part of human experience. But he does 
aim to bring them under maximum democratic control, including 
or excluding them according to their compatibility or incompatibility 
with the emerging purposes and programs of the majority. Such 
control is possible, however, only to the extent that these forces are 
first analyzed and appraised by the public processes of shared ex- 
perience of which he is himself part. 

We must also frankly recognize that aspects of indoctrination, as 
defined, may be more closely approximated at some stages of edu- 
cation than at other stages. In the earliest years children absorb 
some facts and rules by a degree of inculcation in order to get along 
with any group. In high school and college, too, inculcation of 
evidence (the laws of natural science, for instance) or of com- 
munication (skill in writing, for instance) may also be needed. This 
should by no means suggest, however, that indoctrination is after 
all conceded: education as a whole is the proper frame of refer- 
erence, not any part taken out of context. A school permeated 
with the theory of defensible partiality will always accordingly 
avoid mere inculcation: whenever and wherever people learn, they 
should increasingly appreciate both by precept and practice that 
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every fact, rule, or skill they acquire is eventually judged, accepted, 
or rejected by themselves according to whether it contributes to 
their cooperatively agreed-upon values and correlative cultural 
designs. The rudiments of this crucial attitude can and should begin 
to develop in the nursery school itself. 


4 


The present theory also distinguishes between indoctrination 
and propaganda. The latter is defined as a “short-cut” device for 
influencing attitudes and consequent conduct: it attempts through 
colorful symbolization rich with suggestion (¢.g., advertising dis- 
plays, music, rhetoric) to persuade some individual or group 
directly and forcibly that a certain belief, practice, or product is 
either desirable or undesirable. Many of the meticulous arguments 
and much of the specific evidence that could be mustered are there- 
fore deliberately omitted from effective propaganda. In this respect, 
although it may be a potent aid to indoctrination and shade im- 
perceptibly into the latter, it differs in the sense that indoctrination 
at its best includes all possible argument and evidence of a sort 
favorable to its own or unfavorable to any contrasting doctrine. 
Systematic indoctrination of perennialism, for example, becomes an 
extremely complicated philosophic enterprise; while propaganda 
for perennialism is best effected through rituals and dogmas of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

But propaganda is indispensable under certain conditions to other 
types of teaching than indoctrination. Whatever his philosophy, no 
instructor can avoid at times taking short cuts by omission of some 
of the possible evidence or some of the possible ways of communi- 
cation which would enter into a given learning situation were it to 
be treated as exhaustively as possible. Moreover, propaganda often 
reinforces a fact, problem, or value upon students much more 
effectively than would a coldly, neutrally analytical approach. There 
is no reason why learning for worth-while ends should not be 
warmed with the persuasive qualities that advertisers so often 
exploit for deleterious ends. Much more forthrightly, however, than 
other philosophies (with the possible exception of perennialism ), 
the philosophy here advocated believes that if education is to be a 
great cultural force in shaping of attitudes and inciting to actions, 
it should become colorful and dramatic in the way that propaganda 
can be colorful and dramatic. 
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Let it be clearly understood that this “heresy” does not imply 
that propaganda and education are therefore synonymous. Educa- 
tion in its totality encompasses the fullest possible consideration of 
evidence, the most thorough effort at clear communication, and the 
most scrupulous respect for disagreements as well as agreements. 
Hence propaganda should be judged by the extent to which it is 
helpful while always subordinate to the complete process and 
product of democratic learning—hence also by the extent to which 
both students and teachers realize how and when its methods are 
being utilized in the school. 

The teacher’s duty here includes two chief responsibilities: (a) 
to label propaganda for what it is, meanwhile giving students 
practice in its detection and techniques; and (b) to develop even 
in young students unforgettable appreciation of the fact that they 
often learn rules, attitudes, beliefs, by short cuts which, while 
necessary at certain times, are nevertheless deserving of additional 
investigation, elaboration, and experience at other times. Only thus 
is propaganda transformed into education proper. Only thus is a 
tule of health that is learned as propaganda by the child genuinely 
relearned as education and incorporated into the life of the adult. 

The more successfully this habit of continuous criticism and 
active revaluation develops in children, the less likely are they to 
be victimized by mere propaganda at any time. The less likely are 
they dualistically to separate education and propaganda in actual 
practice. The less likely, too, are either children or adults to assume 
that all propaganda, being “bad,” should as far as possible be 
obliterated—an assumption not only naive but thoroughly im- 
practical either in schools or in the larger culture. 


5 


It appears, then, that the viewpoint here is more sympathetic to 
the uses of propaganda than to indoctrination. My opposition to 
the latter is fundamental: it assumes, not only that ultimate truths 
and values are possessed in advance by their exponent, but that 
neither the sometimes cumbersome and tedious process of exposure 
to comparative examination nor the open construction of majority 
agreement is essential to their own “self-evident” superiority. Hence 
by its very nature indoctrination is in sharp contrast with a philoso- 
phy of learning which holds, on the contrary, that men should 
build positive convictions only by public inspection of and testi- 
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mony about all pertinent and available evidence and by exhaustive 
consideration of alternative convictions. 

Now propaganda, when it is utilized to support presumably 
unchallengeable absolute doctrines, is quite as indefensible as 
indoctrination. At least, however, in certain forms, propaganda 
as defined is perfectly consistent also with learning in the full 
educational sense. In other words, as a subsidiary technique strictly 
governed by the principles of that theory of learning, there is no 
reason why the techniques and fruits of propaganda should not 
frequently be subjected to thoroughgoing educational analysis 
and interpretation; indeed, we should make sure that they are. 
Thus if a colorful poster urges people to support consumer coopera- 
tives, the plea as such may lack logic and data; it may seek to mold 
attitudes by direct suggestion alone; yet it may upon careful study 
prove wholly consistent with such logic and data. 

It follows that at least one common type of propaganda, familiarly 
called "card-stacking"—the weighting or otherwise distorting of 
evidence—is under no circumstances acceptable. (Indeed, another 
reason for our opposition to indoctrination is that, although more 
elaborately, it too stacks the cards by distorting, disregarding, or 
underplaying antithetical views.) But propaganda that resorts 
merely to such devices as “name-calling” or “glittering generalities” 
is quite possibly opposing or favoring situations which, upon 
exposure to evidence, communication, and agreement, fully deserve 
the epithet or the pleasant-sounding label, as the case may be. 


6 

A richer meaning of defensible partiality should now emerge. 
What we learn is defensible in so far as the ends we support and 
the means we utilize are able to stand up against exposure to open, 
unrestricted criticism and comparison. What we learn is partial in 
so far as these ends and means still remain definite and positive to 
their democratic advocates after the defense occurs. If at any mo- 
ment we stubbornly disregard the impact of such criticism and 
comparison, we thereby fail to follow our own rules. We allow dog- 
matism or impatience to overcome our intention to accept only 
those truths, values, and programs reached, to the highest degree 
possible, according to inductive and cooperative procedures. We 
begin to substitute indoctrination, and in all likelihood card-stack- 
ing propaganda, for learning as defensible partiality. 
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The inference is that public education, like the culture itself, 
can arrive at commitments worth fighting for only as these are 
hammered out of the deepest, widest personal and group involve- 
ment. To put it differently, partiality paradoxically increases in 
defensibility only as it is tested by the kind of impartiality provided 
through many-sided evidence, unrestricted communication, and 
complete respect for criticism and minority dissent. 

The teacher of our persuasion, being an important part of this 
community of learning, is in the long run subject to the same prin- 
ciples as any other member. Hence his classroom provides con- 
tinuous opportunity for impartiality in study just because he and 
his students cannot otherwise effectively obtain majority agree- 
ments that are themselves partial. As these agreements are reached, 
they are often put into effect in the form of policies and activities to 
which dissenting minorities then also submit. 

It should be recognized, however, that such a teacher already 
holds commitments which, unless he is sensitive to the full import 
of his own philosophy, may lead to an indefensible if unconscious 
indoctrination, To avoid this effect, it is necessary for him to dis- 
tinguish between his own pattern of beliefs and those beliefs still 
developing among his students, It is likewise necessary that, at 
some point in every course of study, he be as explicit as possible 
both to himself and to them as to where he himself stands. By 
exploring and delineating the complex forces that have contributed 
to his own outlook; by trying to sift out his own prejudices (opinions 
and attitudes hastily, illogically, merely emotionally shaped) from 
his convictions (opinions and attitudes carefully, logically, con- 
Sciously shaped); by repeatedly warning his students that even 
his clearest convictions are likely to be touched with prejudice, as 
indicated perhaps by the fact that they are disputed among other 
teachers—by these and other means, students can develop the habit 


of critical awareness of his own point of view. Further, as this kind 
of teacher encourages them to take i 
choose to do so ( 


nple, or to challenge his clarity of language), he 
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7 


I recapitulate and extend the discussion above in a series of 
sixteen propositions. 

1. Indoctrination is the method of formal or informal teaching 
and learning presupposing the possession by the teacher of a body 
of more or less unified belief which is taught to the learner as so 
fundamentally true and desirable as to presuppose that all alternative 
doctrines are, by comparison, considered to be fundamentally un- 
true and undesirable. 

2. Indoctrination is one species of persuasion, to be distinguished 
from other species of persuasion, such as that which utilizes maxi- 
mum criticism, correction, and comparison of all assumptions, evi- 
dence, and other factors relevant to a given body of belief. 

3. Propaganda is another species of persuasion often utilized 
both by methods of indoctrination and of nonindoctrination but 
identical with neither. To propagandize is to persuade by emotional 
and other direct short cuts to the learner, whereas methods both of 
indoctrination and nonindoctrination may be an exceedingly com- 
plex process of persuasion neither emotional nor direct. 

4. The most influential doctrines of world-wide influence that are 
indoctrinated in our time are capitalism (with its political corre- 
lates), communism, and Catholicism. Other influential doctrines 
widely indoctrinated are various forms of Protestantism, Moham- 
medanism and other non-Christian religions, fascism (e.g. the 
Spanish type), racism (e.g. in parts of the Southern United States 
and in South Africa), and various formal or informal philosophies 
(educational, political, etc.) that are taught by their advocates as 
doctrines. 

5. Indoctrination is by far the commonest method of education in 
the world today, as it has been throughout the history of formal 
and informal education. It is the chief method in all communist 
countries, in all pseudofascist countries, and in all countries 
dominated by a religious ideology. 

6. Indoctrination is also more widely practiced than any other 
educational method in the relatively few countries, such as the 
United States, that have questioned in any degree its defensibility. 
The commonest example of indoctrination in the United States, at 
least in recent generations, has been that of capitalism as a necessary 
and desirable correlate of democracy—capitalism here being broadly 
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defined as the ideology of competitive enterprise motivated by the 
desire for profit. 

7. Two or more doctrines, sometimes incompatible, may be in- 
doctrinated simultaneously in a program of teaching and learning. 

8. Indoctrination often occurs, not merely through formal in- 
struction, but through the more subtle influences of teaching per- 
sonality and classroom atmosphere. An authoritarian learning 
Situation is invariably conducive to, although not inevitably produc- 
tive of, indoctrination. This kind of learning situation is frequently 
characteristic also of religious and political exercises and of media 
of aesthetic communication (e.g. the movie), where indoctrination 
may occur by less direct or overt means than in formal learning 
situations, but is often all the more effective for that reason. 

9. Despite the historical and contemporary persistence of indoc- 
trination as a method of learning and teaching, it is an indefensible 
method for anyone willing to grant that no doctrine whatever is 
infallible and that all doctrines (including even the *doctrine" of 
the fallibility of doctrines) should be subjected to the fullest pos- 
sible criticism and correction both internally and externally (that is, 
comparatively). 

10. While democracy is frequently treated as a doctrine and is, 
therefore, frequently indoctrinated, it need not be so treated. From 
Pericles onward democracy also has been regarded as a self-criticiz- 
ing and self-correcting relationship of human ends and means 
(political, educational, economic, etc.) which includes the con- 
tingency (admitted by Jefferson and Lincoln, among others) that 
those ends and means may themselves deserve modification, altera- 
tion, or even repudiation. In this sense, democracy is a "doctrine" 
so antithetical in kind from other doctrines that the method of 
indoctrination is incompatible with it. 

11. A major failure of education in the political democracies lies 
in their perpetuation of indoctrination by both formal and informal 
education, rather than acceptance and implementation of the 
methodology inherent in propositions nine and ten above. This 
failure extends also to that minority of educators who, while ex- 
plicitly rejecting indoctrination in principle, continue at least in- 
advertently to perpetuate it whenever they deny participation in 
teaching and learning to those who either seriously challenge their 
own conceptions of democracy and education or who seriously sup- 
port alternative conceptions. This is most widespread in the naive 
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practice of indoctrinating religious, political, economic, moral, and 
other concepts with the endorsement and often insistence of citizens 
who consider themselves to be supporters of democratic education. 

12. A distinction is necessary between teachers who hold convic- 
tions (logically and evidentially grounded judgments) which they 
freely express to learners, and teachers who indoctrinate their be- 
liefs. The teacher who holds convictions without indoctrinating them 
is one who expresses them for the precise purpose of heightening 
critical sensitivity to them, provides maximum opportunities for 
study of evidence and arguments opposed to as well as in favor of 
his convictions, assures learners of their right both to examine his 
convictions and to hold alternative ones, and encourages consensuses 
of conviction that are attained only as a result of the preceding 
three processes. 

13. The level of maturation of learners is no justification for in- 
doctrination. Small children must be taught facts, rules, and skills 
indispensable to the process of socialization or enculturation, but 
these are not equivalent to a doctrine as defined, With the increas- 
ing maturity of the learner, the aim of all democratic learning 
should be to integrate facts, rules, and skills with learning that is 
both internally and externally critical, corrective, and substantive. 
Teachers need to be on guard against the danger that fact, rule, 
and skill learning in the early years does not ossify thereby into 
indoctrinated learning in later years. 

14. Certain techniques of propaganda (e.g. the technique of 
transfer but not of card-stacking) are a proper and indispensable 
but always subsidiary aid to nonindoctrinated learning provided 
that they are recognized as such by both teacher and learner. 

15. Indoctrination, being at once the most common and least 
defensible method of learning from a democratic viewpoint, be- 
comes a powerful norm for evaluating the adequacy or inadequacy 
of any educational program in the political democracies as well as 
in other societies. 

16. Indoctrination is also a norm, perhaps the most crucial one, 
by which any teacher on any level is adjudged methodologically 
qualified or unqualified by his peers and, hence, worthy or unworthy 
of the position which he holds. It is entirely consistent with this 
norm, however, for some teachers to accept a particular doctrine 
and to advocate its indoctrination as long as they do not actually 
practice that method of teaching while they are members of an 
educational body governed by the principles of nonindoctrination. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Public Schools 
and Religious Education 


1 


Many educators today take the position that “moral and spiritual 
values" should be taught in the public schools. They sharply dis- 
tinguish, however, between teaching such values in sectarian fashion 
according to some theistic creed and teaching them as important 


As anyone knows who has investigated such proposals, the chief 
evasion than it is a satisfactory 
religion shall be dealt with in 


cism that the schools neglect attention to alternative interpretations; 
therefore, the schools are accused of indoctrinating a purely secular 


So important an area of culture cannot, in my judgment, be 
treated in so dubious a fashion. The question that needs fresh atten- 


respect: instead of concealing from them one or another version of 
religious experience, the only legitimate approach is to conceal 


none and to examine all so that more thoughtfully considered 
choices can eventuate. 
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2 


Actually, one discovers not two but five principal approaches in 
the United States to the question of religious education—all of them 
inadequate. 

First and most familiar is the approach of those who frankly 
espouse one or another sectarian, usually theistic doctrine, and who 
advocate that it be taught wherever possible. By “taught” they 
really mean indoctrinated—that is, conveyed to the learner by the 
teacher according to the definition of that process already dis- 
cussed. This is the position of parochial education—indeed, the 
central justification advanced for maintaining it apart from public 
education. 

Unfortunately, parochial education in its characteristic forms fails, 
and fails badly, to meet the criteria of democratic teaching implied 
or specified in the cluster of propositions that concluded the preced- 
ing chapter. But for the same reason, so does much of our public 
education. In matters of religion, every investigation shows that 
indoctrination by means of required Bible reading, theistic prayers, 
ceremonials, and other practices are rife in literally thousands of 
classrooms, In uncounted additional numbers, teachers more or less 
openly indoctrinate students in their respective doctrines. 

The fact of such chronic violations of constitutional safeguards 
to preserve the separation of church and state is no reason, of course, 
for condoning them. It does indicate that at least a large minority of 
citizens fail to take that separation seriously. It also indicates that, 
for many communities, the total exclusion of religious teaching from 
the public schools is either unrealistic or undesirable or both. 

At any rate, a second approach to the question, the “released 
time” device, recognizes the concern of these many communities 
by providing opportunity for children of various faiths to receive 
religious instruction during school hours but beyond the boundaries 
of the public school itself. Released time has not been adopted uni- 
formly since the Supreme Court declared the practice unconstitu- 
tional, but it is practiced in various sections of the country. 

Whether, however, it is more desirable than the first approach is 
Open to argument. Not only does it totally fail to resolve the prob- 
lem of indoctrination (in fact, its avowed purpose is to make the 
practice efficient); it intensifies, as many critics have pointed out, 
divisiveness among children. At precisely the moment in history 
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when our need is severe for deeper awareness of human similarities, 
for the common denominators of culture discussed in Chapter 12, 
“released time” arranges children into separate little parades and 
marches them off to their respective synagogues and churches to 
receive the respective version of the one true religious doctrine. 
Meanwhile, children who don’t happen to fit into any one of the 
parades are also divided from the rest if only by being left out. 

A third way was anticipated in the Opening paragraphs. “Moral 
and spiritual values” are to be taught in a purely secular fashion, 
thus avoiding the issue of religious sectarianism in public education 
and protecting the wall of church-state separation. This way of 
meeting the problem has received wide attention. Kentucky, par- 
ticularly, has become conspicuous for its attempts on a state-wide 
basis to introduce these values into its school programs, Early in 


ous, 


Any awareness that education is not just a matter of skill and 
fact learning, that it is even more importantly involved in matters 
of value, is commendable. As promoted thus far, however, the 


some of these values are attached first of all to beliefs and practices 


onnote for their believers, on 
the contrary, some form of supernatural, transcendental, or other 


even avoiding all reference to nonsecu 
itself a type of plain indoctrination. 
Its effects on children, moreover, 
from the released-time plan. It cre 
the "moral and spiritual values" th 
and those that it does not. Through 


may be divisive in another way 
ates a distinct dualism between 
at the public school legitimizes 
the channels of their homes and 
become aware of the “spiritual” 


\ c "moral" in a secular sense. Yet 
no deliberate attempt is made to consider Whether and how the 
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two types of values might be compared and then carefully ap- 
praised. 

Probably because the third scheme has proved so vulnerable, a 
fourth has been proposed—this one by secular leaders also. The 
public schools, they suggest, should teach “about” religion in purely 
objective terms. All important religious outlooks, Occidental and 
Oriental, theistic and nontheistic, should receive comparable shares 
of attention. The teacher should remain entirely impartial. Hence 
no attempt should be made to guide students toward any kind of 
preference. What they do about the various alternatives, or which 
religion they might prefer outside the classroom, is not the teacher's 
affair. 

Much as this proposal may be admired for its tacit recognition 
that effort must be made to correct the weaknesses of the first 
three ways, it, too, is vulnerable. For in asking teachers to exclude 
all consideration of their own religious preferences, it asks them 
to act in a way that contradicts the very psychology of learning 
and teaching that advocates of this plan for the religious area them- 
selves constantly urge in studying other areas. I refer, of course, to 
the functional psychology that regards the learning-teaching process 
as an organismic whole. The mind of the student, according to this 
theory, is not to be treated as an entity separate from his body or 
€motions; he learns only as he lives and experiences his skills and 
Subject matters. By the same token, the teacher too is a creature 
of feeling and value as well as of thought; hence he involves his 
Whole self in the enterprise of effective teaching, just as does the 
Student who is engaged in effective learning. 

Aside from skepticism as to whether teachers can actually re- 
main as impartial as its advocates assume, this approach thus 
Would avoid indoctrination of religion at the cost of sharp incon- 
sistency, Indeed, it commits one version of the sin against which 
these advocates themselves correctly and incessantly inveigh— 
namely, the sin of dualism. Unlike, however, the dualism noted in 
the third approach, this time it results from expecting the teacher 
to divide himself, as it were, into two separate beings—to profess 
and practice his own religious attitudes outside the classroom but to 
conceal and suppress them inside it. Moreover, in so far as students 
are encouraged to emulate their teachers, they, too, are maneuvered 
into the unhealthy psychological position of acting one way here and 
another way there. In thus artificializing the treatment of an area of 
Culture vital to the orientation of young people, the school violates 
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perhaps the single most reiterated principle of teaching and learn- 
ing conceived in terms of unified experience. 

The difficulties engendered by all four positions thus far men- 
tioned leads plausibly to a fifth: keep every kind of religious matter 
strictly away from all education. Permit no indoctrination of any 
type—from Bible reading and prayers to outright instruction. Reject 
the released time device not only because it often steals time from 
the academic schedule but because of its divisiveness. Avoid teach- 
ing “moral and spiritual values” because, when not evasive, they 
are invariably loaded on the secular side, Don't try to teach “about” 
religion: it expects teachers and even students to make believe 
they are bifurcated beings, which they probably cannot and cer- 
tainly should not try to become. 

The main trouble with the fifth alternative is that, though theoreti- 
cally consistent, it creates an even more glaring dichotomy between 
education and life than do the preceding alternatives. By denying 
students opportunity to learn what they can of one of the most 
ubiquitous of all institutions fashioned by man, it therefore indoc- 
trinates largely by default. That is, by constricting curriculum study 
to institutions other than religious ones, it tends to produce a one- 


sided view of civilization exactly as sectarian indoctrination does in 
the opposite way. 


Moreover, to carry this approach to a logical conclusion—and 


otherwise it fails to practice its own rules—is to insist that history 
or Science courses must circumvent the paramount role of religion 
in man’s evolution; that arts such as music, painting, and architec- 
ture are deprived of great segments of their cultural significance; 
and that such a science as anthropology, now so much needed in 
general education, cannot be taught without impossible restrictions. 

Once more, then, we are forced to react in the negative. Though 


like the first proposal this one has the virtue of being straightfor- 


ward and clear cut, it becomes not only hopelessly impractical to 
implement but it helps to perpetuate the already overinfluential 
and mischievous view that public education should concern itself 


ges anything but the deepest problems that human beings con- 
ront. 


3 


Is there a sixth alternative? I have suggested that there is. The 
religious sphere of cultural experience should be studied in the 
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same way as any other sphere—that is, according to the principles 
of defensible partiality. By this, please recall, I mean consideration 
of beliefs of many kinds as these are expounded by people partial 
to them. I mean subjection of all such beliefs to searching compari- 
son with opposing ones, thus compelling their advocates to defend 
them openly and publicly in the face of all possible evidence for 
and against. Finally, I mean attainment of uncoerced consensuses 
that may or may not turn out to agree with any one set of beliefs 
already considered. 

The negative aim of the process is, on the one hand, to avoid in- 
doctrination (as in the first proposal above) and, on the other hand, 
to avoid an innocuous if not untenable “impartiality” and “objec- 
tivity” (as in the fourth proposal). The positive aim is to expose 
students to the widest possible range of positions; to grant them 
the privilege of knowing and respecting people who themselves 
believe and support those various positions; to provide opportunity 
for utmost criticism and studied comparison; and only then to 
reach, by free study and discussion with their fellow learners, the 
most defensible conclusions that they are able to achieve. 

To translate the principles of defensible partiality into classroom 
practice is anything but easy—certainly so in the inflammable 
field of religious education. As a beginning, I propose a series of 
pilot projects. Each project, though differing in detail from others, 
Should have the following common features. 

l. Teams of teachers holding at least two but preferably several 
religious viewpoints should conduct the course together. In many 
communities, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant teachers are abun- 
dant. Ideally, a teacher who holds a nontheistic and naturalistic 
position (perhaps a member of the American Humanist Association) 
Should also be included, as well as a teacher of Oriental extraction 
who professes one of the religions of the East. Where such inclu- 
Sive representation is impossible (and probably it is except in a 
few of our largest cities), the team should represent at least two or 
three religious positions in the community. Those not represented 
must be recognized by other means shortly to be discussed. 

2. Communities should be selected for the project with great care. 
Many, especially where one religion is dominant, are not ready to 
Consider any such venture. The type of community (or city neigh- 
borhood) most likely to respond with interest is one containing a 
variety of religious institutions. The educational level of its citizens 
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is above average. It has a fair record of amicability in group rela- 
tions—ethnic, religious, class. Its school system is habituated to 
parent involvement, with leadership considered fairly democratic. It 
is regarded as moderately liberal in political and social affairs. 

Perhaps only the rarest of communities meets all these standards 
to a high degree, but some meet them much more than others do. 
They are the ones to approach. For, if and as the project succeeds, 
they will serve as models that can be extended to other less qualified 
communities that can benefit by their example. 

3. The question of the most suitable student age levels cannot be 
determined without considerable experience. At first, certainly, the 
policy should be cautious. It is suggested that students included in 
the initial projects be on the senior high-school level, probably in 
the twelfth year. Later, age levels might be lowered to the junior 
high-school level. But because of the complexity of the issues in- 
volved and the impressionability of young children, it seems unlikely 
that schools should attempt any such project in the elementary 
years. 

4. Time schedules should be flexible enough to permit sessions of 
various lengths, depending on the range of activities. As an average, 
however, a period of one and one-half or two hours daily for a 
semester is worth trying. Shorter periods do not permit enough time 
for warming up.” Longer ones may be fatiguing. Here again ex- 
perience is necessary, as it is to determine whether two semesters 
are better than one. 

5. Inauguration of the project should be preceded by several 
months of in-service workshops and conferences for the participat- 
ing teachers. Representative parents and other citizens should also 
be involved at various times—for example, in sessions with pro- 
fessional consultants in religious education. This preparation should 
include many practice sessions by the teaching teams (including 
role playing and discussion techniques), intensive study of the be- 
liefs and practices of every major religion, and the development 
of high rapport among those involved in the project. 

6. The range of learnings should allow a good deal of scholarly 
attention to the varieties of religious experience—psychological, 
philosophical, historical, aesthetic, anthropological. It should en- 
courage familiarity with the chief tenets of the great religions of the 
world, not forgetting the humanistic and nontheistic, But it should 
equally include firsthand association by means of trips to syna- 
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gogues, churches, temples, monasteries, seminaries, or any other 
available religious institutions. Opportunities should be continuous 
to observe and participate in ceremonials, to share in their music 
and other arts, and to talk at length with professional religionists 
such as priests, rabbis, and theologians. 

In addition to ranging far beyond the school proper, the project 
should draw representatives of many religions into the classroom. 
Everyday parishioners as well as leaders should be welcomed. Also, 
to supplement the teams of teachers (who can represent, at most, 
four or five positions) it is essential to utilize not only books but a 
wide range of films, slides, phonograph and tape recordings, and 
other audio-visual aids. Indeed, since it is most unlikely that a 
Buddhist teacher, say, would be available for the team, every effort 
ought to be made to provide substantial evidence of such a religion 
by means of consultants or recorded resources, thus assuring as 
balanced a treatment as possible along with those represented by 
teachers themselves. 

7. Throughout the project teachers should feel just as free to ex- 
press their own religious beliefs as do visiting resource persons. 
So, too, should every student. An atmosphere of mutual respect 
for one another’s views is, of course, imperative. Equally so is a 
questioning and critical attitude on the part of all participants. 
Each proponent of a position should thus be expected to state and 
defend his partialities, but also to expose them to comparison with 
others. Where logic and evidence point clearly toward some error on 
his part, he should try his best to concede the error and accordingly 
to modify his earlier belief. 

8. Intermittently in the course of the project but concertedly near 
its conclusion, teachers and students should together take stock of 
where they are—what agreements, if any, they have reached, as 
well as what disagreements. Here the consensus principle comes 
into fullest operation. For example, one aim could be to determine 
whether, on the basis of the best evidence available, the psycho- 
logical roots of religious experience are more similar than different 
in the cultures of the world—whether, again, the ultimate values 
of the chief religions are also more similar than different. 

Another still more difficult aim would be to explore the extent 
to which the cooperating group of teachers and learners may have 
reached any accord on their own religious views. In this effort every 
dissenter from a possible consensus must have full opportunity to 
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give his reasons for his own partialities. Whether he decides to 
retain his original beliefs intact or to qualify them in one or another 
respect is for him to determine without coercion by the majority 
of students or by any teacher. 


4 


Is the project workable? Let me weigh a number of objections, 
from the less to the more serious. 

Economy-minded critics will, of course, oppose the panels of 
teachers, the field trips, consultants, and other provisions on the 
grounds of cost. I do not regard this objection as worthy of debate. 
Almost any attempt to break new ground in education requires 
an investment. Many communities can find the money if they care 
enough about good education. 

Again, it will be said that neither communities nor teachers are 
ready for such a project. I have already said that some communi- 
ties are readier than others, but one may doubt whether any com- 
munity will ever be completely ready. The only way to help it to 
become readier is to involve it in the project rather than to delay 
indefinitely because someone objects. A community that is readier 
than others should be approached with a carefully planned proposal 
which, in turn, should be discussed by representative citizens and 
modified in the light of their reactions. Such spadework should 
cover several months’ time, for certainly a substantial part of the 
community must stand behind the project if it is to be carried 
through. 

As for teachers, here again it is easy to discover wide ranges of 
readiness, That many teachers of devout faith would be unwilling to 
participate in any project that expected them to share their beliefs 
in an open forum for critical comparison goes without saying. But 
I have also known a considerable number of teachers who would 
be entirely willing to do so—some of them identified with religious 
institutions noted for their orthodoxy. We underestimate, I think, the 
eagerness of many in our profession to share in educational adven- 
tures—even adventures that might lead to serious modifications of 
our most precious beliefs. A greater trouble is the too rare oppor- 
tunities that are offered to us. 

_ At this point, however, a serious question does arise. Even grant- 
ing that teachers are available, will the organized religions to which 
they belong permit them to participate? The same question, of 
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course, applies to students in the project. As matters now stand, 
some clerical representatives of these religions—in our culture, the 
Roman Catholic perhaps most—would doubtless wish to prevent 
members of their own faith from taking any part. Equally evi- 
dent, however, is that they would not always succeed, any more 
than they succeed in preventing many thousands of members from 
attending public schools against their express orders. 

As a matter of fact, it is not at all self-evident that even Roman 
Catholic leaders would invariably prefer to remain aloof from the 
project. That some already participate in certain public-school 
functions, such as forums on religious values, can be shown by the 
records of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Also, 
the history of the Church is one of remarkable accommodation to 
changed circumstance. Rather than be excluded from a program of 
religious education that proved itself eager to give scrupulously 
fair consideration to all important views, we may anticipate that 
Church officials will come to recognize, if only in their own interest, 
the importance of being included. 

Nor is it correct to say that the kind of beliefs involved in such 
religions as the Roman Catholic are of such an absolutist nature 
as to preclude any sort of rational analysis or comparison. This is 
the chief reason why Dewey, for one, was dubious of attempts to 
bring matters of religion into the public school. I do not deny the 
force of this objection for, as I earlier recognized, “moral and 
spiritual values” are themselves often interpreted in supernatural 
and so, by definition, in unscientific and antirational terms. Yet 
it is also true that these values are by no means adverse to a great 
deal of critical reflection. Many theists in religion would, I think, 
accordingly agree with an assumption I have stated elsewhere: 


. . . religion as a phenomenon of human experience can be subjected 
to intelligent consideration. This assumption has underlain a vast 
literature in such fields as the psychology, history, and philosophy 
of religion. It is evident, also, in the great organized religions of 
today—for example, in the Roman Catholic, which is grounded in 
a profound philosophy of existence and life that has been interpreted 
by scholars of great competence both from within and without the 
Church. True, the ultimate tenets of some, perhaps most, religions 
are held to be beyond the scope of rational analysis: they are 
presumably matters of revelation and faith. Even so, this contention 
does not prevent respectful examination and comparison, as far 
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as possible, through the kind of educational process we have advo- 
cated for all human experience." 


The proposed project aims exactly to engage in “respectful examina- 
tion and comparison, as far as possible.” And this means to go a great 
deal farther than public education thus far has recognized its obliga- 
tion to go. 

Suppose, now, that a few communities do become a testing 
ground. Is the project constitutional, or does it, too, violate the tradi- 
tion of separation of church and state? In my view, it does nothing 
of the sort. What is unconstitutional is the kind of indoctrination 
of a particular doctrine—secular as well as nonsecular—that now 
occurs both surreptitiously and openly in countless public schools. 
The principles of defensible partiality are the antithesis of indoc- 
trination. They do not proceed from pre-established answers to the 
question of religious truth. They treat all types of doctrine with equal 
concern and interest. And they invite young people to reach their 
own considered judgments by the kind of public inquiry that lies 
at the heart of the democratic process. 

Nevertheless, it is my hope that the project will sometime be re- 
viewed by the courts. This is necessary to help resolve our present 
confusions, to outlaw the violations that now in fact clutter educa- 
tional practice, and to clear the path for responsible public study 
of religious issues, 

One last objection: Does not the project, especially if and as it 
spreads across the field of general education, threaten to undermine 
the faiths of millions of young Americans? Is it not better, then, to 
leave well enough alone? 

P My reply is that we do not now leave well enough alone. The 
issue of religious education can no longer be side-stepped even were 
this thought to be desirable. I have reviewed five current ways of 
dealing with the issue—all of them supported by vocal advocates, 
none of them satisfactory. 

I gladly concede, however, that the sixth plan submitted for 
consideration would probably affect the religious attitudes of a great 
many students. But a myriad of influences already affect them. As 
in the case of other controversial issues—sex education is one— 
most young Americans are now being exposed, one way or another, 
to a variety of views. Thus the germane question is not whether 


1 Quoted from Toward a Reconstructed Philosophy of Education. 
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they shall be exposed at all, but in what ways and under whose 
auspices. 

Under the rightful auspices of the public school, some young 
people will of course reject their earlier religious beliefs, others will 
modify them, still others will find them reconfirmed and deepened. 
This is the risk created by any kind of effective education. It is 
a risk worth taking. 


Education 
for Cultural Renascence 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Atomic Energy— 
The Supreme Challenge to Education 


1 


Although atomic energy has been one of the most discussed sub- 
jects in the world of our time, it has not been discussed sufficiently. 
It will not be discussed sufficiently so long as it remains the mon- 
Strous threat to the very existence of civilization which it is today. 
Indeed, that threat is more dangerous than it was in the summer of 
1945, when the first bomb exploded in Hiroshima, killing or maim- 
ing some two hundred thousand men, women, and children. It is 
more dangerous because, with every passing day, the power of 
atomic energy is found to be more overwhelming and the means 
by which it might be utilized to destroy the nerve centers of civili- 
Zation in a few blows, more diabolically ingenious. Delay in deter- 
mining clearly and unequivocally how atomic energy shall be con- 
trolled accelerates the atomic armaments race between nations—a 
Tace which, like previous armaments races of history, not only 
leads again to the wasteful, immoral use of resources that should 
have constructive and moral use, but results in breeding more and 
More poisonous suspicion. 1 

The present picture is hardly one to generate optimism. On the 
Contrary, if we attempt to weigh negative and positive factors in 
the present world situation, we necessarily face the unpleasant 
truth of several profoundly disturbing aspects in international rela- 
ons as well as in the internal status of certain nations. 

In the first place, the United Nations has clearly not offered any 
great assurance thus far that the long tradition of nationalism will 
now be supplanted by a genuinely international policy of effective 
Cooperation. Despite commendable achievements, meetings have 
Oftener been characterized by suspicion, tension, and downright 


hostility than by a spirit of trust, confidence, and constructive aims. 
177 
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On the negative side, in the second place, is the unhappy fact 
that the years behind us have been characterized less by efforts to 
find a workable solution to the threat of atomic energy than by 
fumbling and wavering. It has been said that a group of high mili- 
tary officials, for example, once attempted to force through Con- 
gress a bill which would have had the effect of keeping atomic 
energy secret under the exclusive control of the armed forces. 
Fortunately, this attempt was blocked by other citizens who did not 
choose to see the United States ruled by a military elite. 


2 


We now consider some positive factors. Of great importance is 
the militancy of democratically minded citizens like those just men- 
tioned. It would be improper to assert that there are not strong 
forces who disapprove of the blundering of our foreign policy and 
who wish atomic energy to be internationally and publicly con- 
trolled. 

At the present time this positive factor, to be sure, is more largely 
expressed verbally than crystallized in achievement. A widely dis- 
cussed essay pointed out some years ago that, with explosion of 
the atomic bomb, the most comfortable traditions of modern civiliza- 
tion likewise exploded. National sovereignty, particularly, is as 
obsolete today as would be a system of production by handicrafts. 
People now use the term “A.A.” (atomic age) as a more accurate 
designation of the calendar than “A.D.” Never before in history, in 
all probability, have as many people at the same time so clearly 
agreed upon one fact: they know, and often far better than do 
dignitaries in places of pontifical authority, that unless we find 
a this time of guaranteeing peace, we are confronting our literal 

oom. 

For these and other reasons, our schools should assume the great- 
est possible responsibility in coping with this problem. I do not say 
that education, though a necessary condition of prime importance, 
is in itself a sufficient solution, We have too frequently tended to 
drop our unsolved problems into a bottomless barrel vaguely labeled 
“education” and expected somehow a miraculous solution to emerge. 
Actually, education becomes a constructive force only when it 
fuses with the economic, political, socially creative forces of the 
culture—when it is of the very stuff of the growing, struggling life 
of every small and large community. Yet, however effective it can 
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and should become, I would plead for a more modest judgment 
of the present influence of education. Paradoxically, we teachers, 
students, and parents become stronger as we estimate more ac- 
curately our weaknesses. 

While the contributions that education, so evaluated, could make 
are many, this discussion confines itself to three suggestions that 


deal primarily with the role of science. 


8 

The first takes us briefly into the philosophy of science. By this 
I mean the study primarily of those premises which, consciously or 
unconsciously, underlie physics, chemistry, biology, psychology, and 
all other fields coming within the compass of experimental investiga- 
tion (see Chapter 7). 

Now the philosophy that has dominated much of our scientific 
thinking for a long time has imagined a picture of the world as a 
kind of great orderly machine running on an exact schedule accord- 
ing to a fixed, measurable process of causes and effects. Every part 
is related in a predetermined manner to every other part, the whole 
Structure being governed accordingly by laws already there in 
nature, The role of the scientist, for this essentialist-oriented philo- 
Sophy, is roughly like that of a dexterous stagehand: his chief 


function is to pull back a curtain from nature, revealing on the 
Stage of the universe the mechanical perfection of things in all their 
aws governing this fixed universe are 


magnificent orderliness. The 1 H 
there waiting to be observed, reflected by the mind, and scrupu- 


lously obeyed. 
Within the past fifty or so y 
Science has been developing. M 


Part from the work of Einstein an f 
the first time in centuries, dared to challenge the assumed finality 


of such laws of nature as Newton's law of gravitation—indeed, the 
whole mechanistic conception of the universe which we associate 
with Newton. At the same time scientists of philosophic bent began 
to develop a theory that now conceives the function of science, not 
Primarily as a passive beholder of pre-existent laws and regularities, 
but rather as a careful and active manipulator. The term “opera- 
tionalism” suggests this newer approach: science becomes a refined 
instrument for operating upon and cooperating with nature, of 


ears, however, a new philosophy of 
fotivation for it came in no small 
d other great scientists who, for 
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effecting adjustments and readjustments through which man may 
more effectively control nature. 

The educational implications of these two viewpoints are im- 
mense. Hitherto, the teaching of science, strongly influenced by the 
mechanistic philosophy, has tended to develop in the young an 
attitude of acquiescence, of almost fatalistic subjection to over- 
whelming forces and laws. On the other hand, the operational 
approach, which begins to undergird the teaching of science in our 
more progressive schools, develops the attitude that men can be- 
come the masters, rather than remain the servants, of nature. To 
paraphrase a famous dictum about history by one of our great nine- 
teenth-century thinkers, Marx, the operational philosophy of science 
means, above all, that man makes science; science does not make 
man, 

If we relate this second position to the chief issue before us, 
what we need is the kind of scientific teaching which encourages 
the conviction that atomic energy, far from being necessarily a force 
that will inevitably destroy us, is a means to increased cooperation 
between nature and man. Atomic energy can be used just as well 
for constructive as for destructive purposes, Unless our schools do 
their share to develop a universal conviction that we must control 
atomic energy rather than allow it to control us, they will have 
failed tragically in their duty. 


4 


A second suggestion follows from the first. Scientists of all kinds 
should become more than scientists: they should become citizens 
deeply concerned for the social import of their achievements. Hap- 
pily, the recent pronouncements of scientists engaged in atomic re- 
search are omens that this kind of concern is increasing. For exam- 
ple, a large group of physicists who worked at Los Alamos, one of 
the centers of atomic research, have publicly stated that unless a 
way is found without delay to place atomic energy under public 
control, we may anticipate the destruction not only of other nations 
but of our own as well. 

It is not my intention to plead for any modification of the scien- 
tist’s integrity to the canons of research. But unless artists and 
scientists take an active part in the social struggles of our explosive 
age, they are opening the way to wrecking not only economic and 
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political institutions but the very creative freedom essential to 
scientific and artistic achievement. 

The kind of responsibility needed is exemplified in a pioneering 
report to the Secretary of State by a committee of scientists and 
citizens that recommended a plan for international control of atomic 
energy. I summarize its salient points. 

First, the report rejects as inadequate any plan limited to in- 
spection of atomic experimental centers of the several nations. It 
states that such inspection would fail to prevent subterfuge and 
suspicion. Second, it rejects continued secrecy as a policy, for it 
recognizes that the principles of nuclear physics are already known 
throughout the world and therefore that almost any nation, given 
a little time, can in all probability succeed in duplicating the 
achievements of the United States. (In fact, since the report was 
submitted, we know that other nations are already well on the way 
toward equaling or exceeding ours.) Third, and more constructively, 
it is recommended that all “dangerous” experimentation (distin- 
guishable to a considerable extent from "nondangerous") should 
be under control of an international atomic energy authority in 
turn subject to the authority of the United Nations. All experimenta- 
tion, moreover, should look to the constructive poentialities of 
atomic energy. Fourth, since in the foreseeable future atomic bombs 
can be made only with a limited number of elements, such as 
uranium, and since the deposits of these elements are already largely 
known, therefore every deposit should come under absolute control 
of the same international authority. If other deposits are discovered, 
they, too, should come under that control. i 

This report remains an example, at its best, of the social responsi- 
bility that can be exercised by scientists and of the inextricable 
relation of science and society. It reflects the kind of attitude which 
all Citizens, not merely the professional scientist, should assume. For 


Science is also their legitimate concern. 


5 


A third suggestion, emerging from the second, is that science 
in the schools be radically reorganized to place its vastly important 
methods and achievements in direct relation to the interests and 
problems of daily living. i ] 

The traditional teaching of physics, chemistry, and other sciences 
is inadequate. The various fields of science have been taught as 


LI 
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separate, compartmentalized bodies of knowledge without regard 
either for their relations to one another or for their relations to 
cultural experience. The average student is not going to be a 
scientist, and the science he studies should be primarily, therefore, 
in the form of problems selected from his familiar environment with 
constant concern for interrelationships of the natural sciences, the 
social sciences, and the arts. 

A modest illustration is afforded by an experiment I conducted 
some years ago in a small Minnesota high school, in which fifty 
boys and girls, seventeen and eighteen years of age, spent nearly 
five months, two hours a day, five days a week, seeking an answer 
to the question, “If we had the power, what kind of designs would 
we like to see drawn to guide us in the reconstruction of our cul- 
ture?” In their search, these young Americans turned to the political 
thinker, to the economist, to the artist, to the educator, and to the 
scientist himself. Wherever they could get help, they drew upon 
the resources of these and still other fields. They asked scientists, 
“What have you already discovered that would make people more 
healthy, that would make our cities more efficient and harmonious?” 
and so on. Rather to their surprise, they uncovered a host of 
Scientific achievements that have not thus far been utilized, partly 
because it is not always profitable to do so. Just one example: they 
found that science already knows fairly well how to heat houses 
practically by sunlight, a method that would revolutionize the 
heating systems now in use and would at the same time, if properly 
studied, illustrate the operation of basic principles of physics. 

Such an approach to science puts into dynamic operation the 
second of the two philosophies earlier sketched, With regard to 
atomic energy itself, this kind of learning emphasizes the con- 
structive uses of such energy for curing disease, for generating 
power, perhaps for revolutionizing our entire technology. Study of 
atomic energy is an especially apt illustration because it taps the 
direct interests of people everywhere. Fission, radiation, chain re- 


such as Admiral Rickover, 
ists to compete with Soviet 


o gri, i and 
promises of the atomic age. &rips with the dangers 
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action, heavy nuclei, and light nuclei are marvelous avenues to 
teaching not less but more basic science. They are means by which 
Science assumes significant meaning for the lives of ordinary people 
upon whom, after all, falls the final and perhaps fatal choice of 
whether science is to control them or they, science. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Design for a Curriculum 


1 


That the theory underlying this volume is already beginning to 
affect the level of practice could be illustrated in a variety of ways. 
Many individual teachers and some institutions already subscribe 
to at least certain of its principles—and this is true perhaps even 
more in some other parts of the world where the new orientation is 
taking hold. 

Yet, no one can honestly deny that experiments are still scattered 
and at times ambiguous in meaning. There is need for proposals 
of a more far-reaching and comprehensive kind—proposals that 
would reconstruct the whole Program of education from top to 
bottom. The design to be sketched in this chapter is, of course, only 
one of many. Also, it is to be regarded as flexible—always subject 
to modification in the light of experience and of cooperative plan- 
ning by students, teachers, parents. Nevertheless, it provides the 
Kind of definiteness of purpose and design which public education 
often lacks, 

Tn essence my proposal is that the hub of every curriculum be the 
problems and prospects of reorganizing democracy itself. This 
means, not that other important areas of study are to be neglected, 
but that these be related to the hub as spokes are to a wheel. 

Let us concentrate upon a four-year junior college (running from 
the present high-school junior year through the present sophomore 
college year). During each year one central unit is devoted to one 


+ For a more elaborate variation, cf. the author's Toward a Reconstructed 
Philosophy of Education, Chapters 8 and 9. 
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Because the economic area is crucial to the rest, the freshman 
year is devoted to study of the systematized processes essential to 
the producing, consuming, and distributing phases of industrial and 
agricultural life. Such study must obviously remain on a compara- 
tively simple plane, and its success can be judged in the long run 
by the success both of preparation on elementary levels and in the 
later achievements of higher levels. Nevertheless, given stimulating 
but by no means impossible conditions, boys and girls of about 
Seventeen years can and should understand the elementary attri- 
butes of a system where economic planning, for example, has be- 
come indispensable. 

Study and action proceed from key questions. Random examples 
are: How would the output of publicly operated electric power be 
estimated so that it balances with public demand for that power 
Over a given time? How sound is the program of consumer coopera- 
tives if operated on a nation-wide basis? What reorientation is 
necessary toward the virtue of saving when social responsibility 
for old age and unemployment is increasingly assumed by the state? 

In dealing with problems of this kind—problems, be it noted, 
that are largely neglected by typical schools—the aim always is to 
utilize knowledge of actual practices in America and elsewhere. 
But while the economic unit grounds itself on evidence and the 
most thoughtful proposals of experts, every effort is made also to 
invigorate the social imaginations of students so that they them- 
Selves contribute suggestions for the consideration of fellow students 
and instructors. 

This unit illustrates a number of further proposals in the way 
it cooperates with other units. Note four of these proposals. 

First, in schools where the economic sphere is studied simultane- 

: Ously in a number of sections, students of each section submit con- 
clusions and recommendations to students of other sections for 
Criticism or approval. : 

Second, their own conclusions, plus old problems and issues for 
which they do not find acceptable answers, or new problems and 
issues that they themselves raise, are pooled at the close of the 
year for the use of students in the following year. Thus no two years 
are ever identical, but rather take on a strongly inductive and 


evolutionary character. 
y 
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Third, students of the economics unit frequently seek the assist- 
ance of second-, third-, or fourth-year units. In considering a ques- 
tion like centralization, a student committee may be elected by the 
class to visit a unit in politics for the purpose of obtaining help. 
Again, an instructor or a committee from the latter may be invited 
to visit the economics unit. 

Fourth, the spokes of the wheel (that is, the other studies being 
pursued by each class of students) are integrated with the hub. In 
the first year a course in drawing, let us say, supplies diagrams and 
blueprints for a particular plan of commodity distribution. A course 
in history concerns itself with the development of business enter- 
prise; it notes how such development has brought both maladjust- 
ments that now demand correction and technological achievements 
that must be freshly utilized. A course in English becomes a tool 
in learning how to read literature of importance to the economics 
unit, or in learning how to express in writing or orally one’s criti- 
cisms or interpretation of the material of that unit. As in the co- 
operation between sections of the same “hub” unit of one year, or 
between the several “hub” units of all four years, here, too, coopera- 
tion is constant: teachers from various “spoke” studies work with 
teachers of the “hub” study, often joining classes together for dis- 
cussion, activity, and demonstration. 

Plans for the following year’s work, moreover, are laid out afresh 
at the close of each year by the entire corps of teachers, together 
with committees of students from the various courses. Parents are 
also frequently consulted. But in no case is any plan shaped so 
rigidly as to preclude modification during operation. 


3 


The same general design applies to each of the succeeding three 
years. The second-year unit may concern itself with reorganizing 
democracy in its structure and functioning as a political order. But 
since politics cannot ignore the material of economics, there is con- 
stant utilization of material and problems from the economics unit, 
both as students have come to understand it by their previous 
studies and as they feel impelled to seek the assistance of first- 
year students in analyzing a specific question. The politics unit 
concerns itself particularly with underlying meanings and practical 
problems raised by such principles as majority rule and minority 
rights—what changes, for example, are necessary in the present 
system of American representative government and in the United 
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Nations if such control is to be efficient and effective. 

The third-year unit is devoted to what may be called the “cul- 
tural” sphere. Here students are concerned with the broader aspects 
of human experience as it is crucially affected by the reconstruction 
of economic and political institutions. One such aspect is education 
itself: to take an instance, the role of adult education in a social 
order where, according to sociologists, age levels will be increasingly 
older than today. Another aspect is health, which leads to such con- 
troversial but pressing questions as socialized medicine: what it 
means; what objections are raised to it; what arguments are offered 
for it. Art, religion, and science are still other important areas invit- 
ing both study of present experiments and acquaintance with the 
proposals of socially imaginative artists, theologians, and scientists. 
“Spoke” studies, ranging all the way from biology to music and the 
dance, are related to the “hub” during this year. 

The fourth year is devoted to two consecutive units. The first 
semester focuses upon what, again broadly, we may entitle the 
“psychological” sphere. One example, the kind of incentives which 
already replace the incentives of old-fashioned competitive indi- 
vidualism, at once reveals the inextricability of the psychological 
from the economic, political, social. Thus by the time the psycho- 
logical unit is reached, many of its principal problems will have 
been touched upon earlier—in some instances, tentatively answered. 
Nevertheless, there is such need here for more concentrated concern 
that it challenges every resource of the sciences of human nature. 
The question of the relations and distinctions between needs and 
wants; the place of psychological testing in determining ability and 
aptitude; readjustments in home and marriage; child development 
and mental health; the function of rewards and punishments; the 
social control of crime and delinquency—these are typical. The 
Significance of the general principle of social-self-realization is 
clearly a central question underlying this unit. 

The final semester is an over-all synthesis of the four preceding 
units—that is, of the economic, political, cultural, and psychological 
spheres in their encompassing relationships. This unit calls for a 
“central seminar” in which instructors from each “hub” unit, as well 
as occasionally those from “spoke” studies, join together with fourth- 
year students as cooperative painters of the social mural, Students 
Tepresenting earlier units may at times participate in this inte- 
grating unit, not only to contribute segments to the whole design, 
but also perhaps to emphasize its problematic aspects. The last 
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unit does not, in other words, pretend to offer final solutions to 
every earlier question. It does try as far as consensus permits to 
be genuinely reconstructive. But it seeks also to be honest in its 
recognition of unsolved issues and to leave a record of these to be 
considered by succeeding classes, 

I have said that just as first-year students pursue studies and 
activities germane to the economic unit, so also do they in each of 
the other three years. Not all students, of course, take the same 
“spoke” subjects; what they take depends upon their aptitudes and 
their occupational plans. Vocational guidance thus is vitally im- 
portant; but it is guidance not so exclusively toward jobs and pro- 
fessions circumscribed by conventional patterns as toward those 
opening, or capable of being opened, within the emerging order. 
Numerous governmental services are one illustration. Management 
of consumers’ cooperatives and the expanding field of public health 
are others. 

One of the most important “spoke” subjects is the intensive study 
of alternative social orders. A full unit is offered in fascism; an- 
other, in communism and socialism. Such units deal constantly with 
differences and points of similarity, if any, between the social order 
they examine and a reorganized democracy—the purpose being, 
first, to enable us to profit by mistakes and accomplishments; sec- 
ond, to understand the place of America in our modern world; third, 
to subject our own social hypotheses to thoroughgoing criticism and 
contrast. These systems and movements, then, are not studied 
simply as economic or political systems, nor for their own sake, but 
as challenging philosophies of life. 

Courses in foreign language, while by no means as heavily re- 
quired as hitherto, take on a new significance, Far from being 
learned for habits of “mental discipline,” they are elected by some 
young scholars because it is now supremely important that we 


understand the peoples of the earth as well as what other govern- 


ments have done or are doing. German, French, Spanish, are needed 
for this purpose, but so too are languages like Japanese and Russian 
that now acquire an obvious new importance for international rela- 
tions. 


4 


The junior college, which is already revamping the old structure 


of secondary education in some places, is the logical center of the 
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proposed design. Students between seventeen and twenty years are, 
or at least are capable of being, young adults. They are on the 
threshold of citizenship, marriage, vocation. To them the issues of 
culture are or could be made very real. Moreover, if the elementary 
Schools are reasonably successful in developing concern with im- 
portant issues of contemporary society, junior-college students can 
and should be sufficiently mature to participate effectively in such 
units as we have described. Finally, the junior college will probably 
include a larger and larger proportion of the young adult popula- 
tion. If the needed order must first of all be understood by those 
Who are soon to be most responsible as citizens for blocking or 
backing its accomplishment, the heart of the new program should 
unquestionably center in the junior college. 

This does not mean that other levels of education remain un- 
touched. On the contrary, their significance and program are also 
profoundly altered. Thus elementary schools, too, should be or- 
ganized at least indirectly in terms of the objectives typified most 
directly by the junior college. 

In order for these objectives to be realized, one general prereq- 
uisite must be carried into practice on lower levels. This is the 
development of interests that encourage children in every possible 
Way to do the things they most want to do in terms of their pro- 
pensities, their opportunities, and their human relationships. If 
Social-self-realization is, as we have said, the ultimate encompassing 
value of democracy, if it is not to be a mere symbol, then it must 
begin to flower as early as possible. If it does not, it becomes 
Stunted or paralyzed by lack of nourishment and growth. This 
means, above all, that good education on every level is active educa- 
tion; learning through experience with what we learn is central 
and continuous. 

Interests, however, also require for their expression the media 
of skills, of knowledge, and the capacity to look upon ourselves and 
Our environment critically. Hence the early years have the task of 
teaching how to read, to write, and to compute. They have the task 
of teaching certain elementary facts about society and nature that 
€very person must respect—the simple laws of traffic, let us say, or 
rules of sanitation. They have the task of developing interests which, 
if not artificial, cannot help but mean also the development of criti- 
cal habits of thinking in relation to these interests. They have the 
task of experiencing group learning, social cooperation, decision- 
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making. Social-self-realization is never an automatic process; it is 
arduous and energetic. It requires an awareness of difficulties and 
obstacles present both in the environment without and the self 
within. In these times of stress and strain, moreover, the problem- 
atic qualities of life are especially important; it becomes one of the 
school’s responsibilities, not to conceal their existence by a veneer of 
superficial optimism, but to cultivate criticism as organic with social- 
self-realization itself. Interest and puzzlement are complementary 
qualities of human nature. 

But interests properly synchronized with skills, essential knowl- 
edge, and analytical attitudes may lead straight to an eventual 
curiosity on the part of growing children about patterns of living 
that will enable them to accomplish what they desire. As they learn 
to think, read, communicate, and associate in terms of the genuine 
problems and alternative choices with which society is now con- 
fronted, it will be increasingly clear to them not only that old 
patterns no longer provide sufficient solutions but that new patterns 
should be sought. Boys and girls of twelve or fourteen can easily 
learn, for example, that sound physical health—surely an important 
ingredient of social-self-realization in a democracy—is not now the 
possession of millions of citizens. And since they can be expected 
to appreciate that such a possession is important to themselves and 
to everyone like them, they can also be expected to wonder about 
the causes and then the programs that offer promise of correction. 

The entire plan of education from the second through the six- 
teenth year, in short, is oriented toward a slowly articulated and 
maturing demand for and experience with ends which, when im- 
plemented by institutions and operations, offer promise of dissolv- 
ing the frustrations, crumbling the blocks, between interest and ful- 
fillment. Definite reference to a reorganized democracy as the most 
plausible contemporary embodiment of these ends is then by no 
means totally ignored until youngsters reach the junior college. 
Very early in the grades, although it is true that learning is weighted 
at other points, suggestions of cultural goals are introduced; and as 
children move nearer and nearer their sixteenth year, more and 
more emphasis may be placed upon such suggestions. 

The point is that no dualism whatever prevails between lower 
and higher levels. Where the whole plan of education is governed 
by so purposeful a criterion, teachers, parents, and administrators 
find fresh incentive to bring elementary schools into functional rela- 
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tionship with secondary schools. Thus there is every reason why the 
early years should be concerned not merely with skills and facts, or 
with present interests, but with conscious anticipation of the older 
years and so ultimately with the achievement of a reconstructed 
democratic culture. 


5 


Since in the higher learning the same purposes prevail, whatever 
differences that remain between it and lower levels are no more 
differences of kind than they are between junior colleges and ele- 
mentary schools. 

The college and university are, however, equipped to deal with 
technical or abstract proposals to a degree impossible elsewhere in 
education. Its experts and specialists, working more often in collabo- 
ration than has been customary, probe into the darker recesses of, 
say, the economic, political, psychological, philosophical spheres. 
Certain problems to be attacked at the university level are sug- 
gested repeatedly by the junior college, especially in its fourth year. 
At the same time, university research becomes a major resource of 
evidence and hypotheses for all the “hub” units of the junior college. 
Thus one finds just as much reason for constant interdependence 
between the junior college and university levels of education as 
between the two lower levels. : 7 

The university also becomes the center for professional training. 
Yet it does so, not merely in ways conventional today, but in the 
Significant added ways of developing leaders for the struggle to 
establish a world-wide majority-controlled order. A host of new 
Opportunities at once appears in the light of this purpose: labor 
leaders and public officers trained in the conception of the service 
State; physicians educated, not only in medicine, but in problems 
and practices of social health; engineers who learn how to integrate 
technological processes; architects and other artists alert to new 
types of community planning; teachers qualified to work in schools 
designed on a future-centered foundation. Some of these opportu- 
nities are already opening. It is safe to say that they will open much 
more rapidly as leaders are trained to demonstrate their value and 
necessity. I nda 

Still another contribution of the university is to provide a modern 
curriculum for the undergraduate who wishes to study only a brief 
time beyond the junior college before completing his education or 
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going into professional training. This curriculum may be close to 
that of the junior college in its design, but at once more thorough 
and more specialized. Problems of economics and other “hub” units 
in the junior college are not, after all, subjected to intensive analysis. 
On higher levels, therefore, economic problems may be refined and 
enlarged; so, too, may those of the political, cultural, and psycho- 
logical spheres. Some issues, such as the meaning and place of reli- 
gion in a more humanized culture, can be given only limited at- 
tention in the earlier years. In the university, however, intensive 
study can profitably be devoted to this controversial field—the 
central question being what reorganization, if any, of present prac- 
tices and beliefs would enable religion to contribute more vitally to 
world civilization. 

“Spoke” studies are also more specialized. A tool subject such 
as the Japanese language is bound to be more in demand in the 
university than in the junior college. Similarly, the undergraduate 
curriculum of the university features preprofessional courses de- 
signed for their definite bearing especially upon professions aiming 
toward new patterns of service and achievement. Maximum cross- 
fertilization of departments, experts, and students and a semester 
of panoramic integration, to be given at the end of the undergrad- 
uate program, should be carried over from the junior-college plan. 

Adult education, finally, should have a conspicuous place in the 
proposed program. Indeed, the need of reaching the adult popula- 
tion, particularly working people, is imperative even before educa- 
tion can make any other changes of significance. Only if they are 
given opportunity to understand the importance of a revitalized 
democracy in relation to their own lives will they be likely to sup- 
port, not only an extensive adult program, but a thorough rehabilita- 
tion of the entire school System. As the movement gains in mo- 
mentum, moreover, units in democratic designing can be offered to 
adults themselves and correlated again with instrumental subjects. 


6 


One final point. The proposed curriculum does not in the slightest 
degree pretend to be novel for the sake of novelty, On the contrary, 
we should consider as deliberately and fully as possible the con- 
tributions and methods of, on the one hand, contemporary American 
schools and, on the other hand, our most influential educational 
theories. Hence any design should be concerned both with the past 
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and present. It is respectful of the classics, certainly of history. It 
recognizes the value of tool subjects, of learning certain facts and 
basic skills. It accepts the threefold organization of the schools into 
primary, secondary, and higher institutions. 

Where it differs at these and other points is in what I would call 
the educational center of gravity. The center of gravity is shifted, 
and this alone justifies any claim to a reorientation for public educa- 
tion. What the shift means, of course, is again directly dependent 
upon dangers and promises involved in this age of crisis. The danger 
is that our culture will disintegrate or collapse from the pressures 
now exerted upon it. The promise is that, provided they can be 
brought under democratic control, our mighty resources, especially 
of technology, may instead provide for America and the world an 
unprecedented epoch of peace and creative happiness. Such a 
design as I propose aims to assess both our liabilities and assets, 
to consider the means by which our assets may be more richly 
released and distributed, and to engender a belief in ourselves and 
in our power to make of the future what we most deeply desire to 


make of it. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The Coming Breakthrough 
in Teacher Education 


1 


To speak of the coming breakthrough in teacher education is to 
grant a certain degree of journalistic license. Conceivably no major 
innovations will occur for a very long time. Nevertheless, there are 
several reasons why they may occur, and still more important ones 
why they should occur as soon as possible. The more clearly, more- 
over, we perceive the nature of the improvements that are urgent, 
the greater the chances that they will come about. For, as is true of 
any kind of building process, definite designs of the desired objective 
are essential if they are to be built successfully at all. In the case of 
teacher education, such designs are already quite discernible. 
Equally evident is widespread discontent with what has been typical 
and hence an increasing readiness to consider new proposals. 

The fact of discontent is almost too familiar to belabor. Much of 
it comes, not from within the profession of teacher education, but 
from liberal-arts faculties across the nation. Thus, in all five of the 
universities where I have taught, opposition by many members of 
these faculties to the teacher-education program has ranged from a 
kind of supercilious aloofness to vocal and bitter hostility. Professor 
Bestor, as their most tireless and insistent spokesman, has won a 
wide audience not only within academic circles but in mass-circula- 
tion magazines. The Council for Basic Education, itself heavily sup- 
ported by liberal-arts conservatives, is exerting influence through 
its books and activities. Last but by no means least, the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, supported by Ford Foundation 
millions, has often disclosed more than a little sympathy with liberal- 
arts critics. 

At the same time, the “educationists’—a term of contempt popu- 
lar with the Bestor camp of critics—are not always innocent of their 
194 
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own share of hostility. As the attack becomes louder, they in turn 
become louder in their own defense. Occasionally they have 
launched a counteroffensive, pointing to the bad teaching and the 
sterile subject matters that they find cluttering the curricula of 
many liberal-arts colleges. Incredibly, one may even discover pro- 
fessors of education who think that an ancient study such as philos- 
ophy or a youthful science such as psychiatry is largely a waste of 
time. 

Of course the conflict is not always as sharp as these summary 
statements suggest. Not all academicians arbitrarily condemn teacher 
education. Certainly great numbers of educationists (the word is a 
perfectly good one to distinguish those engaged in the practice of 
teaching teachers) have immense respect for philosophy as well 
as other great disciplines. Large-scale conferences, such as those at 
Bowling Green, have brought together many able representatives 
of both fields, And they have demonstrated that numerous problems 
are common to both. 

All in all, the debate still raging is salutary. Weaknesses are 
common enough in teacher education, but so, too, are resources of 
potential strength. It is more than possible, indeed, that education- 
ists are readier to concede the desirability of sweeping change in 
their own programs than academicians are in theirs. Nor is such 
readiness the result of conclusive proof that teacher education is 
more in need of change than the liberal arts: both could stand a 
good deal, What does seem probable is that, regardless of what 
happens to the liberal-arts curriculum, the structure and policy of 
professional training for those who are to be teachers will undergo 
important alterations in the foreseeable future. In addition to the 
fact of common dissatisfaction with traditional programs, the fact 
that some alterations are already under way and that a much 
greater number are receiving earnest consideration lends further 


Weight to this probability. 


Thus the crucial question is not so much whether a breakthrough 


will take place as it is: What kind? Here we return to the conten- 


tion that this depends, not upon anyone’s clairvoyant powers, but 
upon as wide a consensus as possible about what ought to take 


Place. At present, because no such consensus prevails, the result 
* 2 H D 
could be disastrous. It could mean that teacher education will be- 


come anything that the most vociferous and powerful sections of 
Professional and lay opinion wish it to be. Unfortunately, these sec- 
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tions do not always speak in behalf of the best interests either of 
teachers or of the children to be taught. 


2 


I suggest as its primary goal that the profession of teaching 
establish standards of preparation at least equivalent to those of the 
medical profession. Analogies between the two professions are apt: 
both serve the public welfare in the widest and deepest sense of 
that term; both are concerned with the fullest development of the 
human being so that he may carry on his life unhampered by the 
deficiencies of ignorance or illness. If anything, the teacher serves 
a still higher function: he is properly concerned not only to prevent 
or correct deficiencies but even more to stimulate and nourish the 
positive qualities of each person in his care. 

If measured by the current situation, most citizens and even most 
teachers do not, of course, appraise the educational profession in 
any such way. Financially, for example, medicine is by far the 
highest paid of all professions, teaching among the lowest. Similarly, 
the amount of training received by the average physician is prob- 
ably more than double that of the average teacher. We are talking 
here, however, not of what is now the case but of what must be- 
come the case in the future if the teacher is to perform the very 
serious duties placed upon him by any fair conception of those 
duties. Nothing short of such a conception is worthy of the respect 
and support both of those of us who are already in the profession 
and of the public itself. To say, moreover, that the goal is im- 
practical or visionary is already to abrogate our right to respect and 
support—to yield to the persuasions of those who, for their own 
good reasons, are always eager to settle for something much less 
than the attainable best. : 

What are the chief requirements for a medical education? Grant- 
ing that schools of medicine vary widely in quality, just as do schools 
of education, few if any would be likely to deny that four require- 
ments are indispensable. 

The first is general education, which typically precedes pro- 
fessional training itself. Increasingly, the best medical educators are 
saying that a broad background in the humanities, the social 
sciences, and the natural sciences is essential to the doctor's edu- 
cation—that more rather than less of such a general education must 
be guaranteed. The second requirement is specialized knowledge of 
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all subjects germane to the field of medicine. Here the biological 
sciences are, of course, primary. The third is equally thorough op- 
portunity to practice the skills of healing and curing. No physician 
would be allowed to treat patients if his only acquaintance with 
their ailments came from a medical library. And the fourth, perhaps 
the most tenuous, requirement is a theory of medicine—its place in 
human history, for example, and its role in the community, so that 
the physician may attain perspective upon his duties and obliga- 
tions both as a man of science and as a servant of man. 

A moment’s reflection will disclose direct parallels with teacher 


education. I have tried to epitomize them elsewhere: 


. . . just as the physician is untrained if he lacks the general 
education that would place his profession in a cultural setting and 
help him to estimate his relations to people in other professions and 
roles, so too is the teacher. Just as the physician is deficient if his 
knowledge of, say, anatomy or the nervous system is superficial, so 
too is the teacher who lacks thorough knowledge of the foundations 
of education or of the field of his choice. Just as the physician is 
ce who is insufficiently experienced in multiple 
so too is the teacher who lacks the skills of 
as the physician is denied a well-rounded 
ention is given to the evolution of science, 
at underlie research, or to the ethics of his 
cher who is uninformed in the history and 


unprepared for practi 
methods of healing, 
teaching. And just 
education if meager att 
to the presuppositions th 
profession, so too is the tea 
theory of education.* 

We turn now to a more careful consideration of each of the 


four requirements and what they would mean for a rebuilt design 


to govern teacher education. 


8 

First, general education. Whether a young man or woman plans to 
bea lung specialist or a high-school history teacher the dominant 
characteristics of his general education should be similar. 

The usual high-school curriculum, governed as it so frequently 
is by college-entrance requirements, is certainly not the model for 
a good general education. Nor, for that matter, is the usual liberal- 
arts curriculum on the college level, with its hodgepodge of courses. 

The needed general education should take place in a four-year 
junior college of the type discussed in the preceding chapter. The 


1 Quoted from Cultural Foundations of Education. 
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organizing principle of learning should be the great problem areas 
of contemporary humanity—scientific, aesthetic, social, religious, 
political, educational. These problems constitute, as it were, the 
hub of a wheel curriculum: all students study them together in 
general assemblies arranged for each successive class and meeting 
at least three times weekly. The assemblies should utilize a great 
variety of teaching-learning experiences, from television instruction 
to ballet performances. Each great problem area—the role of 
science in contemporary civilization, say—should require a full 
semester or year of common study. 

The spokes of the wheel serve to reinforce the hub. That is, 
students should have daily opportunity to focus upon particular 
aspects of the great central problems, and to do so according to their 
interests and abilities. Here, intensive courses in fields related to 
the respective problem should be readily available: chemistry or 
botany in the case of the science area, literature or painting in the 
case of the art area, social psychology or economic history in the 
case of the social area. Work experience for students not planning 
to go into professions; discussion groups; physical and recreation 
activities—all these too, should function as spokes of the curriculum 
wheel. The rim should be the encompassing purpose of general 
education—namely, to provide every young citizen with a compre- 
hensive and dramatic understanding of the world in which he lives, 
of the goals that are needed for himself and his fellows, and of the 


means (political, educational, etc.) by which these goals could be 
achieved (see Chapters 8 and 18) 


4 


Second, specialized knowledge. In the case of medicine, this 
knowledge is of two main kinds: on the one hand, the knowledge 
that every physician is in need of, regardless of his field of practice; 
on the other hand, the very precise and detailed knowledge essential 
to specialization. The former kind is required of all medical students: 
anatomy, physiology, and neurology are typical. The latter kind, 
though its foundations are already in process of being built as far 
back as general education, normally follows the universal medical 
program. Thus, a surgeon who plans to specialize in diseases of the 
eye or the heart continues his training well beyond that of the gen- 
eral practitioner. 


The adequately prepared teacher requires exactly comparable 
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training. Certain kinds of knowledge are indispensable regardless of 
what level of teaching he anticipates. Most important by far is the 
cluster of subject matters denoted by the increasingly popular term, 
behavioral sciences. These embrace at least psychology (this in 
turn includes psychiatry, social psychology, and other subdivisions), 
anthropology, political science, economics, and sociology. In addi- 
tion, then, to the usual requirement in psychology (itself too often 
incompetently taught) the prospective teacher should be required 
to study all major fields of human behavior, and to do so with 
constant regard both for their distinctive characteristics and for 
their network of relations with one another. 

The length of time allotted for concentrated attention to the 
behavioral sciences should be roughly parallel to that devoted to 
the biological sciences in the case of medical training. And surely 
the reason should be apparent enough: the teacher's responsibility 
for the emotional and intellectual development of those in his 
charge is at least as heavy as that of physicians for the health of 
their patients. Unless he has first-rate and solid knowledge of the 
vastly complex human beings in his charge, he simply cannot dis- 
charge that responsibility. . 

The other main type of knowledge that the teacher needs is, of 
course, that which he requires if he plans to be a subject-matter 
specialist. Thus, if he is to work in the type of junior college out- 
lined above, he may need intensive acquaintance with any one of 
a dozen or more fields—literature, chemistry, geometry, painting, 
Sociology—in fact, any of those provided by the spokes of the cur- 
riculum wheel. 

Here the fault-finding of liberal-arts critics that the average 
teacher is insufficiently educated in the courses he teaches is often 
painfully true, and their insistence that solid content be assured is 
wholly justified. On the elementary level, however, a really good 
general education plus rich understanding of the behavioral sciences 
is more fundamental than the specialized subject matters of a par- 
ticular field of knowledge. In this sense the elementary teacher is 
not unlike the general practitioner in medicine. 

But even on the secondary and college levels a new type of 
Zeneralist is now emerging—that is, a teacher who specializes in the 
kind of nonspecialization that the general assemblies of E pro- 
posed junior college aim to provide. The facility to teach inter- 
disciplinary contents effectively and thoroughly is by no means easy 
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to acquire—indeed, conventional teacher training almost entirely 
neglects it. Yet it will be increasingly essential to the needed break- 
through. It is exemplified by the kinds of knowledge already avail- 
able in such frontiers as the personality-and-culture field—a research 
partnership now being constructed by two of the leading behavioral 
sciences: psychology and anthropology. 


5 


Third, practice. Where liberal-arts crtics are the furthest from 
being right is in their naive assumption that teaching is something 
almost anyone can do if he knows his subject well enough. This 
assumption is just as absurd as to suppose that a physician is quali- 
fied to remove an appendix because he is well grounded in the sub- 
ject of anatomy. One consequence is that, while no surgeon would 
be permitted to perform an operation without a good deal of pre- 
liminary directed practice, teachers, especially on the college level 
(many of them in the liberal arts), are permitted to operate upon 
and often to damage the sensitive human organisms in their charge 
with no directed practice whatsoever. That some of them are never- 


theless excellent teachers proves nothing: they are excellent in spite 
of their training. The fact is that many others are also extremely 
poor, as almost any graduate of a typical liberal-arts college could 
testify. Yet it is these who are 


Sometimes the most vocal in their 

contempt for modern methodolo 
I do not say that typical fo 
schools of education 
finds altogether too 
too many trivia, too 


educationist peers, not only markedly affected 
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are now beginning to develop at Harvard and elsewhere, should be 
required of all teachers in training and should occupy at least one 
academic year. In the case of specialists in, say, physics or dramatics, 
two years should be expected of many. Interns should be paid fair 
salaries and work under the constant supervision of master teachers 
in first-rate school systems. 

The conventional pattern of practice teaching should also be 
altered. Instead of delaying it, as is common, until nearly the end 
of the teacher's training, it should begin early—not later than the 
second professional year—and increase gradually. The point here 
is that methods courses divorced from constant opportunity to test 
out verbalized techniques account for much wasted time and energy. 
A behavioral science such as the psychology of learning should also 
be studied in close relation to methodology and simultaneously im- 
plemented by continuous practice with relevant learning concepts. 

Practice, as conceived in this design, extends far beyond class- 
room experience. The well-educated teacher is aware of and con- 
cerned about the community within which the school functions. 
Therefore he enjoys frequent contacts with a wide range of institu- 
tions, organizations, and activities that have direct or indirect bear- 
ings upon formal education, Here such behavioral sciences as anthro- 
pology and political science include projects that bring him into 
immediate assocation with nearby subcultures (racial, ethnic, and 
others), with more distant cultures (exchange scholarships with 
foreign countries already point the way), with political parties, with 
business and labor groups, with hospitals and prisons, with churches 
and clubs, with class and status groups all the way up and down the 
Scale. He works with them, however, in a special way—as a person 
about to enter the profession of teaching. Thus he focuses upon such 
universal phenomena as enculturation—a term widely used by 
anthropologists and already discussed in Chapter 11. 


6 


Fourth, and finally, unifying theory. Our brief discussion of prac- 
tice already indicates how interwoven are all four requirements of 
the over-all design. Each, indeed, is inseparable from the other three. 
This fourth part completes the Gestalt. 

By "unifying theory" I mean first of all a philosophy of education 
that can provide integration and direction for the teacher as he pro- 
ceeds to his years of professional work (see Chapter 20). Unfor- 
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tunately, the model of medical education is weakest here; few if any 
medical schools as yet allow time in their curriculums for compre- 
hensive study of philosophy of science in general or philosophy of 
medicine in particular. In so far as they fail to do so, however, they 
are just as deficient as schools of education which provide little or 
no explicit systematic attention to the conceptions of reality, knowl- 
edge, and value that are nonetheless inextricable from the total 
enterprise. 

As is true of the other three requirements, current programs 
that do include the fourth are not necessarily effective. Often the 
philosophy of education is taught by an instructor with limited pro- 
fessional background. Often, too, his course amounts to little more 
than a textbook scaled down to oversimplified and superficial sum- 
maries of a few theoretical positions. 

By contrast, what should be provided are instructors thoroughly 
versed in the history of general philosophy, in the main divisions of 
the discipline (principally three: ontology, the study of reality; 
epistemology, the study of knowledge; and axiology, the study of 
value), and in the multiple connection of philosophy with such other 
disciplines as the behavioral sciences, the humanities, and education 
itself. 

The philosophy of education should occupy a substantial block 
of time and should be studied in close relation both to the history 
of education and to comparative education. One of its main func- 
tions should be to recapitulate all study thus far, to encourage 
critical evaluation of the total training program, and to invite sug- 
gestions for improvement in the future. 

The place of unifying theory is by no means, then, to be con- 
sidered as just another course requirement. It will be successful 
only in so far as it permeates, vitalizes, and fuses the whole of the 
trainee's general education, the whole of his specialized knowledge, 
and the whole of his practice and experience. Like the other three 
parts, it sets a standard that can never be achieved to perfection, 
nor should it be. Like philosophies of life, the philosophy of educa- 
tion perennially demands fresh reformulation in terms of new events, 
new discoveries, new human goals. Nevertheless, in the degree that 
jt succeeds, the teacher will embark upon his career possessed of a 
clear sense of dedication to education as a great—perhaps the 

reatest—of all man’s adventures. Without this sense, he cannot per- 


form the full service entrusted to him. 
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7 


How many years of training should such a program take? Typi- 
cally, nine or ten—four in the general education program, four in 
the knowledge-practice-theory program, and one or two in the 
intern program. Remember, however, that two years are cut from 
the present four-year high school, that much deadwood is cast aside, 
and that the average trainee, therefore, receives his qualifying 
degree at the age of twenty-five. 

How realistic? More so, perhaps, than many might think. The 
present vast and costly resignation of American teachers each year 
(roughly 150,000) is at least partially due to the feeble investment 
that they make. As in medicine, the stronger the investment, the 
more stability the profession is bound to achieve. Similarly, the 
greater the respect and pride provided by a good teacher-education 
program, the greater the likelihood of permanent identification with 
that program. 

A decent salary scale is, of course, equally indispensable. The 
American people are just beginning to realize this necessity. As they 
do realize it increasingly, the quality of both training and trainees 
will proportionately rise. . 

For much too long we have set our sights too low. The time has 
arrived to raise them high. If and as we do so, we shall witness the 
breakthrough already long overdue. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


Educational Philosophy 


and Teacher Preparation 


1 


One of the significant inferences following from the premises I have 
sought to lay down is that the need and function of educational 
philosophy in the preparation of teachers are determined, not 
primarily by the formal content or method of the subject itself, but 
rather by the surrounding culture. For every culture, including our 
own, has a pattern of basic beliefs—political, economic, religious, 
moral, aesthetic, scientific—which provides those who accept that 
culture with a sense of consistency and significance. This pattern, 
this rationale, when it expresses and encompasses more or less 
clearly and fundamentally the dominant attitudes, practices, and 
institutions of a given culture, is philosophy at its richest—philos- 
ophy, whether expressed in the essays of professional thinkers like 
Benedetto Croce or William James, in the poetry of Walt Whitman, 
in the novels of Thomas Hardy, or in folklore, popular taboos, and 
sanctions. Education, in its most universal meaning, may be re- 
garded as the effort to translate this philosophy into practice by 
showing those members of a society who are considered most im- 
portant to its welfare how to serve it most fruitfully. If philosophy 
articulates the beliefs of a culture, education helps to carry them 
out, and in doing so generates additional experience useful to that 
articulation. 

In certain periods of history, philosophy's contribution does not, 
to be sure, seem especially important. I have suggested previously 
that when the dominant rationale appears fairly stable, fairly accept- 
able to a large number of bearers of the culture, their main con- 
cern is more with the tasks of practice—tasks in which our own 
e time been chiefly engaged. And it is just this 


culture has for som 
ch largely accounts in America for the relative 


kind of concern whi 
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lack of systematic or thorough attention to philosophy in profes- 
sional training of all types, including the training of teachers. Philos- 
ophy, insofar as it has seemed appropriate at all, could be left to 
almost any instructor, regardless of his own specialty, to be ex- 
pounded whenever or wherever he chose during the teaching of 
his own courses in curriculum, administration, or other special 
fields. Or philosophy could even be deliberately rejected from the 
program as merely speculative and prescientific—a procedure often 
endorsed by the “scientists” of education with such telling effect as 
to exclude its systematic study from many teacher-training institu- 
tions altogether. 

In the last two decades, however, one detects increasing opposi- 
tion to such haphazard treatment or negligence. This opposition is 
due, neither to any new aggressiveness on the side of the philosophic 
partner, nor to a more generous spirit on the side of education, but 
again to that source from which both ultimately derive their reason 
for being—the culture itself. 

It is precisely the deep-seated maladjustments of contemporary 
culture that are responsible for the necessity of restoring an active 
philosophy-education partnership. Indeed, if education is honest, 
it often confesses that we are no longer certain as to what our 
Boverning beliefs are or should be. It begins to perceive that the 
"science" of education, for example, despite its often supercilious 
rejection of philosophy, has not in fact escaped from philosophy. 
Rather, by failing to give careful attention to patterns of belief, the 
measurement-of-fact movement has much too frequently been the 
ally of those beliefs about society, religion, and other areas that are 
implicit, presupposed, customary, and now less and less defensible. 

Thus, as argued in the preceding chapter, the necessity for 
Philosophy in the training of teachers again becomes paramount. 

or can this necessity be met by piecemeal and superficial treat- 
ment at the hands of just any instructor who happens to be assigned 

at responsibility. Every member of a college faculty can and 
Should, to be sure, concern himself with philosophy. Actually he 
cannot avoid dong so, any more than he can entirely avoid psy- 
chology regardless of his specialty. Much more needed today, how- 
ever, are experts carefully trained in this exacting and enormous 
field; experts able to provide the same proficient and dependable 
Consideration that we who touch upon psychology expect from 
Specialists in that field; experts, therefore, who have received inten- 
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sive preparation in university departments of philosophy as well as 
in education. 


2 


Turning now to form and subject matter, educational philosophy 
should perform three major services—all of them expressions of 
the crucial need just outlined. The first: required study for all 
undergraduate and graduate students in teacher-training institu- 
tions. The second: opportunity for further study by those sufficiently 
concerned. The third: cooperative service between educational 
philosophy and other fields. 

The required study of educational philosophy should occupy as 
much time as does, say, the psychology of education. The exact 
organization of method and content should, obviously, vary with the 
training, point of view, and other qualifications of different instruc- 
tors. Several principles may, however, be suggested as appropriate 
to all such courses. 

To begin with, educational philosophy should be interpreted in 
its cultural setting rather than as an intellectual discipline studied 
for its own sake. For if, as I have contended, philosophy is de- 
fined as the conscious effort to achieve clarity in connection with 
those beliefs vital to a given culture, then the philosophy of educa- 
tion should concern itself extensively and intensively with two prob- 
lems: one, how the conflicting and emerging elements of our culture 
are expressed through philosophic concepts and issues; and two, 
how beliefs now most appropriate should be concretely practiced 
through the medium of formal and informal education. 

Further, while the instructor at some point always indicates his 
own convictions, main emphasis in the required study should be 
upon fair consideration of each of the major types of educational 
philosophy at present most influential Perhaps the commonest 
classification follows the types familiar in general philosophy, such 
as idealism, realism, and pragmatism. This classification fails, how- 
ever, to meet our first criterion—the need for a clear cultural 
context. Both realists and idealists are almost equally influential 
within the single important movement in educational theory known 
as essentialism, a movement which is itself subject to cultural inter- 
pretation. Pragmatism likewise has a cultural base, for it has been 
shown to be central not only to educational progressivism but to 
social liberalism as well. I am not here proposing any more satis- 
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factory classification, however; I am pleading only for a genuinely 
cross-sectional introduction, rather than the too familiar kind that 
considers almost entirely one philosophy, or at most two, and often 
ignores those which are less orthodox and are yet perhaps all the 
more important. 

The introductory study should also familiarize students with 
Special philosophic problems helpful in achieving clarity of belief 
about issues of education and culture. Again, various treatments of 
these problems are possible. One is by means of the traditional but 
still thoroughly legitimate tools of ontology, epistemology, and 
axiology—that is, examination of the respective criteria of reality, 
knowledge, and value. Their influence, direct and indirect, upon 
educational and social practice should be made clear. Through 
abundant illustrations it should be possible for the average student 
to perceive, for example, how false standards of knowledge corrupt 
Courses of study and events of everyday experience with a vast array 
of “truths” which are not truths at all but plain falsehoods, and 
therefore to realize how urgent it is to develop reliable standards, 


8 


In the second area, a group of more intensive courses is needed, 
all or most of them elective. Organization and content will depend 
Upon special qualifications of the staff. As far as possible, however, 
they should include the two following types. 

l. A series of courses, presupposing an introductory course, should 
€xamine each of the major types of educational philosophy. AI- 
though even the first course should utilize original sources as well 
as secondhand interpretations, these advanced courses should do 
SO more intensively, should be approached in historic context, and 
Should therefore be interpreted in the cultural milieu which pro- 

Uced them and upon which they have reacted. A course in peren- 
Nialism, for example, should concentrate heavily on the writings 
of Aristotle and Thomas as they are pertinent to educational theory, 

Dportunity should be provided for the instructor to develop his 
Own viewpoint in relation to each type of theory. It is also desirable 
for demonstrations to be set up in associated laboratory schools 
to illustrate how each type results in different types of educational 
Practice, 

2, Again, following the first course, there should bea group of 
‘nits or courses to encourage use of the most important philosophic 
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tools. A course in critical thinking for teachers should put epistemol- 
ogy into operation, with the help of such related tools as semantics, 
logic, and propaganda analysis, and should give opportunity for 
critical application of these tools to educational materials such as 
textbooks, movies, and radio. Another course of this character 
should center in axiology, thus examining problems of value in edu- 
tional fields such as the social studies, arts, and sciences. Here again 
there should be opportunity to consider critically how these prob- 
lems permeate the common experiences of any culture. 


4 


The third great area of service, that arising from educational 
philosophy’s relations to other fields, is in accord with philosophy's 
historic role as the surveyor and interpreter par excellence of life 
as a whole. 

Most important is the need for constant interdependence between 
the introductory course in this field and others in foundational 
areas such as the history of education. Ideally, all courses in the 
foundations of education should be planned and taught as a 
sequence, with philosophy occupying a proportional time. The 
sequence should open with a period in which major instructors from 
all foundational areas teach together through panel discussions and 
similar techniques in order to preview the sequence and to highlight 
crucial issues. Since philosophy is peculiarly concerned with the 
purposes and interconnectedness of all fields, it should serve during 
this period to integrate and direct the student's thinking. The series 
following would again vary somewhat in different situations, al- 
though a case might be made for the consecutive study of educa- 
tional sociology, educational anthropology, comparative education, 
history of education, psychology of education, and philosophy of 
education in that order. Philosophy, at any rate, should ideally con- 
clude the sequence: it should bring all the contributing fields into 
perspective, interpret them in terms of the several philosophic types, 
and show careful regard for the alternative avenues along which 
education may choose to travel. 

Another correlating function of educational philosophy is that of 
a kind of “liaison officer” between respective departments of the 
teacher-training institution and also between major disciplines. 
The next chapter elaborates upon this function. i 

A final responsibility of educational philosophy, in its third major 
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capacity, is to provide students graduating from teacher-training 
institutions with a comprehensive outlook upon their profession. 
There should be, near the close, one final course conducted by a 
group of instructors who plan and present the chief issues and 
values of the entire field. This course, while not philosophic in the 
more technical sense of the introduction, should bring philosophy 
and education together upon one large canvas; it should review and 
synthesize the successive stages of the preparation that students 
have received; and it should set in perspective the large problems, 
great dangers, and significant promises confronting education in 
our time. In the degree that such a course of study fulfills this pur- 
pose, we shall be guaranteeing that no teacher will enter upon his 
career without a deepened sense of responsibility to his profession 
—and to his culture. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The Educational Philosopher 
as “Liaison Officer” 


1 


The stereotype of the philosopher, including the educational phi- 
losopher, is one reason why he is utilized less effectively than he 
ought to be in professional as well as lay activities. 

We are all aware of typical features of the stereotype: an aloof, 
somewhat absent-minded creature absorbed in abstractions and 
obsessed by ivory-tower speculations that have little if anything 
to do with the really vital affairs of "everyday life" and even less 
with "common sense." 

It must be granted that, like other stereotypes, this one is not 
altogether false. Philosophers do frequently seem remote, and the 
standard college courses offered in their field may on occasion rein- 
force that reputation. In the United States, the recent preoccupa- 
tion of many professional philosophers with symbolic logic and 
other erudite competencies removed from the great moral and 
political struggles of our time has scarcely served to weaken the 
image. 

And yet, as anyone knows who has studied the history of phi- 
losophy, some of the greatest thinkers from Plato onward have also 
been men of action—men profoundly immersed in the fighting 
issues of life. Even in our own day one thinks of Bertrand Russell, 
Benedetto Croce, Thomas G. Masaryk, and Albert Schweitzer. 

While the philosopher of education can hardly hope to approxi- 
mate these world figures, nevertheless, precisely because he has 
chosen to apply fundamental theory to the eminently practical field 
of education, one would expect him to be eager to bring his train- 
ing and experience to bear in as many concrete ways as possible. 
That he has not always done so is probably his own fault as well 
as that of his associates: his own because he, too, sometimes escapes 
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into “theory for the sake of theory”; his associates’, because some- 
times they show little interest in discovering what the educational 
philosopher might offer to the enrichment of other fields within the 
Scope of teacher education. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to consider a few of the ways in 
which such enrichment might occur. Of a number that might be 
selected, let us consider four: (1) the philosopher of education as 
resource person in other areas of specialization; (2) the philosopher 
of education as interdisciplinarian; (3) the philosopher of educa- 
tion as co-researcher; and (4) the philosopher of education as policy 
shaper. 


2 


No subject matter in teacher education, or for that matter in 
anything else, is devoid of its own philosophic aspects. I am think- 
ing here primarily of one important feature of philosophy—its 
critical concern with the nature of assumptions, presuppositions, 
and premises (see Chapter 7). For no educational authority in any 
Subject matter is able to proceed without these starting points even 
When, as is often the case, they are not consciously inspected by 
that authority. . 

To suggest, then, that the philosopher of education serve as a 
"resource person" in other fields than his own—in curriculum, ad- 
ministration, learning, measurement, or any one of a dozen others 
—is first of all to suggest that he be utilized to sensitize students 
and instructors to their “inarticulate major premises.” The value 
of this contribution should be obvious: it helps to create awareness 
that the strength of, say, an explicit curriculum superstructure is 
only as great as its implicit foundations—foundations which, if 
One takes the trouble to examine them, may prove to be flimsy 
indeed, on 

To put the point in another way, the potential contributions of 

e educational philosopher as resource person are epitomized 2: 

55 obligation not to take for granted what other people often do 
take for granted. I am not saying that he functions merely asa 
skeptic; he may thus function, certainly, but he may also wish to 
examine educational starting points not to demolish but to 


Strengthen them by greater discernment of their meaning. Nor am 


i i is limi ly to critical analysis 
Sayin ole is limited solely i 
Fee isl the remme » ibutions, too, that will 


of these Starting points: there are other contr: 
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often emerge in the process of making the first—contributions per- 
haps better described in terms of the three remaining liaison roles. 


3 


In speaking of the philosopher of education as “interdiscipli- 
narian," the implication is that he is, or ought to be, concerned not 
only with the relations of all educational fields to one another but, 
in turn, with the relations of these to the still wider spheres of art, 
science, religion, politics—in short, to the world. Here his service 
could be the invaluable one of providing perspective—of helping 
his associates more clearly to perceive the significance of their par- 
ticular specializations to other specializations and to the still wider 
contexts of culture and nature. 

To deny the need of this service today would be foolhardy. At 
Jeast as much as any institution, education has suffered because it 
has not maintained adequate perspective. It has not viewed itself 
from a distance, as it were, so that when a disturbance occurs (as 
in the alarm created by the Sputnik), it is unprepared to do much 
more than go on the defensive. 

More concretely, the educational philosopher should be called 
upon to join forces with experts in a variety of fields besides his 
own—and to work cooperatively in the study of problems that, by 
their nature, cannot be solved by any one of these experts. The 
interdisciplinary approach to, say, problems of personality is today 
becoming more and more recognized as essential, although in 
teacher-training programs it is still more the exception than the rule. 
Even fewer, however, are those programs that include the educa- 
tional philosopher in cross-departmental courses, should any exist. 
Yet he, more than anyone else, should be equipped by his training 
to throw light upon relational dimensions of the problems under 
consideration, to press for warranted integrations, and to keep the 
entire effort in cultural as well as educational perspective. 


4 


“Co-researcher —the third of the four liaison roles—overlaps with 
the second. For when the philosopher participates in fundamental 
educational research with his associates, he again performs an in- 
terdisciplinary function. Here, however, I speak less of courses of 
study than of field and laboratory investigation and experiments. 

In education, as much as any profession, research is constantly 
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carried on that involves, for example, attitudes and beliefs about a 
vast range of germane issues—from sexual morality, at one extreme, 
to international relations, at another. The philosopher's contribution 
is, of course, to make sure that the most significant attitudes and 
beliefs are focused upon—a task also related to his special concern 
with assumptions and other starting points. Thus, as such a co- 
researcher he could share more often in the formulation of question- 
naires and other instruments of investigation. He could, were he 
invited to do so, participate directly in field work in order to offer 
guidance and to learn firsthand. Similarly, in the case of doctoral 
and other studies confined chiefly to library resources, he could 
demonstrate his usefulness by counseling candidates in methods of 
research practiced by philosophers themselves—research in the his- 
tory of concepts, in evaluation, and many other areas. 
Teacher-training institutions need to carry on many more com- 
munity-and-school experiments to test out fresh ideas—pilot projects 
that could, if successful, develop into accepted practices. In these 
endeavors the educational philosopher should be an ally: thus he 
should help to formulate hypotheses in the most fruitful ways pos- 
sible and to suggest avenues of exploration that might not occur to 


colleagues with other kinds of background. 


5 


The role of “policy shaper” has also been anticipated. To help 
in shaping policies for professional education is to perform all three 
Previous roles as well. It is, first, to serve as a resource person espe- 
cially aware of the assumptions that govern, for example, the re- 
quirements for a degree. It is, second, to encourage awareness of 
the interrelations of departments, courses, and contents, and hence 
to press for less “atomism,” more “organism,” in the total program. 
And it is, third, to stimulate kinds of student and faculty research 
that may be less pedestrian, less piecemeal, more audacious, and 
more comprehensive in its preoccupation with educational prob- 
lems on the cutting edges of society and school. 

More than all this, however, the educational philosopher should 
be involved at every stage in the effort to formulate and translate 
into practice new designs for education itself. Thus, in addition to 
his roles as critic of premises and as synthesizer of disparate parts, 
he is properly interested in norms—which is to say, in what 
Ought to be but is not yet. In this responsibility I am, of course, 
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calling attention to what some of his peers think is the only 
legitimate interest of the educational philosopher—namely, the 
realm of values. This view is as naive as it is constricting. But cer- 
tainly one of his interests—a major one—is to analyze and validate 
as far as possible the purposes of education and hence the values 
that constitute the substance of all purposes. 

In teacher education itself these purposes are being subjected 
to renewed scrutiny, and the question of whether the principles 
that have governed its programs are defensible is now of uncom- 
fortable urgency, The philosopher of education should be directly 
involved in every attempt to clarify and crystallize educational 
policies commensurate with the perilous time in which we live. He 
should eagerly serve on key committees devoted in any way to this 
paramount objective. And he should bring to bear upon their de- 
liberations the best available knowledge from the branch of philoso- 
phy most concerned with values—the field of axiology. 

To suggest that the educational philosopher serve by these means 
as “liaison officer” is simply a way of saying that he desires to 
make philosophy count. It is not to suggest the slightest lessening 
of tough, thorough study of the field itself. Nor is it to suggest any 
radical departure from what the philosopher has always tried to do 
when he has been an influential force. His role as resource critic 
of assumptions has a tradition behind it of more than two millennia 
—that of the Socratic “gadfly.” His roles as interdisciplinarian and 
co-researcher are, in last analysis, those of the maker of weltan- 
schauungen—of steady and harmonious views of the world. Lastly, 
his role as policy shaper is that of creative visionary—of suggester 
and projector toward better ways of performing necessary educa- 
tional tasks. 

All of these roles, however, require for their performance a new 
rapprochement from two sides—from that of the educational phi- 
losopher, and from that of colleagues who can no more afford to 
isolate him from the mainstream of their endeavors than he can 
afford to isolate himself. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The Ethics of Leadership 


Z 


The role just discussed of the educational philosopher as clarifier 
of and leader in a variety of tasks will be illustrated in this chapter 
by pinpointing a common and distressing question. This is the ques- 
tion of leadership as it confronts all sorts of group directors, in- 
cluding classroom teachers and school administrators. 

Although most people in our profession are probably little dif- 
ferent from other people in taking their ethics pretty much for 
granted, they would no doubt agree that the habit is not a defensible 
One. A responsibility as serious as that of affecting the interactions 
and decisions of any group of people is never to be taken lightly, 
The implicit or explicit judgments of good and bad, of right and 
Wrong, that are held by every leader are bound in turn to influence 

is attitudes and conduct toward other members, and theirs toward 
him. Therefore, it is not too much to say that one of his highest, 
if also most neglected, obligations is to concern himself as honestly 
as possible with the character of the ethical standard that always 
and everywhere filters through his relations with fellow human 

eings, 

The moment, however, that any of us begins to think carefully 
about this standard, one realizes there are few problems more diffi- 
cult. The basic solutions that have been offered by the greatest 
thinkers of both East and West have differed profoundly. They 
Continue to differ in our own day. 

The task is made a little easier, to be sure, if we assume—as many 
of us certainly do—that the ethics we wish to practice must be in 
accord with democratic processes and goals. I say “a little easier” 

cause any fundamental interpretation of democracy is also diffi- 
Cult, Yet the more that group leaders crystallize their convictions 
about democracy and the more they try to incorporate these into 
215 
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their own actions, the closer they already find themselves to an 
ethical standard upon which they can depend and for which they 
can act with some assurance of consistency. 

I do not attempt to restate in any formal or systematic way the 
major values of democracy. I only insist that efforts at such delinea- 
tion are not frequent enough in group experience and that leaders 
might well consider how to achieve more of it than they usually 
encourage. The effort could prove not only fascinating, but perhaps 
much more practical in its long-range effects upon group achieve- 
ment and morale than greater time devoted to superficially more 
"pressing" tasks. 

What I do wish to consider is the ethics of leadership from two 
more limited perspectives. Both of them proceed from the premise 
that democracy, rightly interpreted, is always a theory of ethics 
even though theories of ethics are by no means always democratic. 
The first perspective may be called “attitudinal,” the second, “opera- 
tive." Each is closely related to the other, so that the treatment 
is artificial to the extent that in on-going group experience they 
cannot in fact be separated. 


2 


By the first perspective I mean primarily the attitudes of equality 
or inequality that the leader possesses as he associates with other 
group members. These attitudes are not always easy for him to 
identify because they are rooted deep in the whole background of 
his life and thus in his personality. Even so, there is nothing to 
prevent him from asking himself as sharply as he can just how he 
reacts toward each of his associates. 

If I am frank with myself, do I, for example, feel some secret 
disdain, perhaps plain contempt, toward one or another member? 
And if it happens that I do, can I detect the reasons in myself? Is 
it, after all, because Miss X is of a different color? (Of course, I 
condemn race prejudice, but the question I am asking now is: 
How do I feel?) Is it because Mr. Y is Jewish? (I can't quite forget 
what my father used to say at the family dinner table.) Is it because 
Mrs. Z comes from a depressed area of town where people belong 
to the "lower-lowers" or, at best, "upper-lowers"? (And, after all, 
don't I belong to the “upper-middles” myself?) 

Attitudes do not, certainly, manifest themselves always as disdain 
or superiority toward other participants. It is just as possible for 
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leaders to respond in the opposite direction. The prestige of Mr. 
A, a banker, may be so powerful as to tempt me to treat him with 
a certain deference. (I remember how much money he controls. ) 
The knowledge and training of Dr. B are greater than mine. (How, 
then, can I help but urge the group to follow his advice?) Mr. C 
is my foreman. (He might resent it if I disagree with him too 
openly, ) 

I do not mean to imply that these are the only attitudes possible, 
Of course there are innumerable others. Nor do I imply that all 
leaders hold all of them, or even some of them, any more than all 
members hold them. I wish only to focus upon two ethical corol- 
laries of these attitudes when they do exist, 

One is the inconsistency that you or I as leader may detect be- 
tween our abstract belief in the equality of members of a group and 
our underlying feelings about some or all of these members. It is 
much more commendable to achieve awareness of this inconsistency 
than not to face up to it at all. By facing up to it we substitute, 
as it were, a kind of self-consciousness for self-hypocrisy. And while 
Self-consciousness may not in itself be an ethical standard, it clears 
the ground for the creation of one. 

The other corollary centers in the question of what constitutes a 
defensible measure of equality at all. Here our finest students of 
democratic ethics—A. D. Lindsay, say—help a great deal. Despite 
all the disputes that continue among them, on one proposition they 
Seem wholly agreed: equality as a value cannot possibly mean 
identity among human individuals. It does not mean universalizing 
Similarities and liquidating dissimilarities. To be sure, it does mean 
that people of all groups, races, cultures are alike in certain re- 
Spects; hence, in part, equality is the ideal of increasing some 
Similarities among them (especially satisfaction of basic wants like 
adequate food and health). But in part, also, it is the ideal of increas- 
ing by common consent some dissimilarities (aesthetic talent is an 
Instance), Democracy thereby generates a familiar paradox: the 
more completely it is won, the more richly it provides equal oppor- 
tunity for people to become unequal. 

The right attitude of the leader toward his group and toward him- 
Self as well does not, therefore, condone mere likeness among its 
members, It is rather the expectation, on the one hand, that each 
member can and should invest his special experiences, interests, 
abilities in the welfare of the group; and, on the other hand, that 
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as the welfare of the group is thereby enhanced, it can, in turn, 
invest its resources in each member. 

It follows also that the equalitarian attitude is not so much a 
matter of respect for the “dignity of personality” as it is a recogni- 
tion of the small or large contributions that people of many types, 
if they are motivated to do so, can offer to the group as a whole 
as well as to themselves. Nor is it a question even of “liking” every- 
one: leaders of this disposition are not always better than those who 
are not; on the contrary, they may simply be more romantic or 
insensitive. Of course, the more completely you and I can purge 
our irrational hostilities and prejudices, the abler we shall be as 
leaders. Still, it is not impossible for us to have quite rational reasons 
for particular dislikes. 

In a democratic society we need to be receptive to the poten- 
tialities of every member of a group. Every member can and should 
be helped to share his resources, whatever they may be—to share 
them, moreover, not in the sense merely of rewarding them to 
others, but in the sense also of rewarding them more fully to him- 
self through the stimulus and support of others. In a genuinely 
democratic group there is no conflict between vigorous self-interest 
and vigorous social interest: each demands from and returns to 
the other, and thereby both are strengthened, Here the good leader 
is one who perceives emotionally as well as intellectually that such 
reciprocity is a ceaseless need and that each participant is regarded 
as a contributor to its satisfaction. 


3 


By the operative perspective, I refer to ethical problems that 
arise in the course of a leader's active conduct of a group. That his 
attitudes affect such conduct, just as the conduct affects his attitudes, 
is obvious enough. Nonetheless, the two perspectives are not 
identical. 

Let me illustrate by one problem only: how the leader’s own 
convictions and preferences may operate in determining the ulti- 
mate outcomes and decisions of any group effort. To what extent, 
if at all, is it ethical for him to lead the group to agree with these 
convictions and preferences? 

Suppose that a neighborhood group meets to consider what to do 
about juvenile delinquency. The leader, deeply concerned over the 
evil, has not only thought about it more than other members, but 
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is persuaded that the best solution is the construction of a new youth 
center. Is it right or wrong for him to guide the group into accept- 
ance of his preference? 

The same kind of problem arises in countless group discussions: 
Shall the teacher of adults, for example, draw the group not only 
out but also toward his own position that the United Nations ought 
to be strengthened; that segregation should be abolished without 
further delay; that communists ought to be prohibited from teach- 
ing; that atomic energy for peaceful purposes should be controlled 
by private enterprise; that the Chinese government should never 
be recognized? 

No one, I suppose, would care to argue that a leader professing 
to be democratic is justified in deliberate manipulation of a group 
toward his own prejudgments. Manipulation implies, and correctly 
So, that the leader uses techniques that are morally reprehensible: 
refusing a full voice to opponents of his views, or encouraging his 
sympathizers to speak oftener than their turn, or stacking the cards 
by excluding unfavorable evidence, or heavily stressing the favor- 
able. 

I am not speaking here, however, of the Machiavelli-type leader, 
though he is common enough. I am speaking instead of the leader 
Who holds a position that he hopes, perhaps quite earnestly and 
plausibly, the group will agree to accept, but who at the same time 
is eager to conduct the process ethically and democratically. How 
then shall he function? 

In the first place, he owes it to the group to indicate his own 
preferences frankly and clearly, while yet making apparent in the 
way he operates that these preferences are continually subject to 
Teconsideration, modification, or even disapproval. Whether such 
indication should be made almost at the beginning of deliberations 
Or in the course of group interaction and growth depends both upon 
the nature of the group and upon the type of issue under considera- 
tion. A group whose members are well acquainted, who know their 
leader, and have a fair degree of maturity is usually ready earlier 
in the process than one made up chiefly of strangers or of persons 
relatively unfamiliar either with group experience or with the issue 
itself. The principle that the leader should be forthright is, how- 
ever, the same regardless of variation in the character of the group. 
And one of the chief values of this principle is that members are 
alerted to and made more critical of any weighted efforts the leader 
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may make to guide the process in his own preferred direction. 

In the second place, the ethical leader does everything he can 
to provide opportunity for expression of feeling and opinion by 
those who differ with him. In part this necessity stems from the 
attitudinal perspective already considered: the leader whose value 
of equality is sufficiently strong will encourage and respect the 
contributions that all members are capable of making, In part, also, 
it stems from recognition by the leader that his own convictions may 
possibly be wrong. The point here is that a conviction, properly 
defined, is radically different from a dogma or prejudice: it is a 
reasoned-out judgment based upon evidence and communication, 
and hence subject to correction by the same process that originally 
formed it. No one is fit to be leader of a democratic group who re- 
gards his judgments as irrevocable. 

And in the third place, groups concerned with issues that involve 
the need of reliable evidence—and what issues do not?—should be 
exposed at every opportunity to that evidence. Here the leader’s 
ethics are measured by the extent to which he makes certain that 
ample facts, ample testimony, ample authority in opposition to, as 
well as in favor of, his own position are introduced for utmost study 
and analysis. In educational terms, the perils of conscious or uncon- 
scious indoctrination by the leader-teacher are reduced in inverse 
ratio to the degree that such safeguards are increased. 

The particular decisions emerging from this kind of leadership 
cannot then be predicted beyond the assurance that they will be 
democratically achieved. They may not be in accord with the 
leader’s hopes; they may even be quite at odds; but also, of course, 
they may approximate his original expectations. If, however, his 
preference for a youth center does become the considered pref- 
erence of the group as a whole, or if the group does agree with his 
own convictions about China, it is not because he has manipulated 
the group toward such acceptance. It is because there has been 
authentic consensus. The ends of group process justify the means 
only if the means are as moral as the ends themselves. 


4 

Much of the confusion over leadership results from failure to 
distinguish between three related roles. The first, exemplified by 
the attitude of equality, is the “encourager.” A regard for the varied 
contributions of all participants is the essential value. The second 
role, exemplified by the operation of leading a group toward deci- 
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sions or commitments, is that of the “pointer” or “suggester.” In 
this case the leader is not only required to disclose his own par- 
tialities or to point to proposals that other members may have over- 
looked, but to guarantee that these will be exposed to the richest 
possible comparison with alternative partialities. 

The third role, which is also operative and adds a new dimension 
to our discussion thus far, I shall call the “implementer.” It is the 
role of carrying through any decisions or policies that the group 
has affirmed. Here the administrator and engineer, both broadly 
defined, come into their own: they are members delegated with 
the task of translating general agreements into specific workable 
acts and of seeing that performance takes place when the transla- 
tion is done. 

That there is an ethics of implementing as well as of encouraging 
and pointing is clear to anyone who has ever attempted it with 
conscience. The most important value it demands is clear responsi- 
bility—responsibility to those who have entrusted the administrator 
or engineer to put their mandates, as expertly as possible, into 
operation. By the same token, the gravest danger, and one that 
requires constant vigilance, is that of taking arbitrary steps beyond 
and in violation of those that have been sanctioned. The engineer 
draws up plans for the youth center that conform strictly with group 
policy; he does not emasculate or distort the latter in favor of plans 
he happens to like better. The administrator formulates rules con- 
cerning communist teachers that are likewise strictly authorized; 
he does not make or enforce rules that reflect merely his own po- 
litical opinions. 

It does not, of course, follow that the same leader must, even 
at different times, play all three of these roles. Indeed, the more 
creative a democratic group, the greater the likelihood that it will 
invite various members to play each of them. The encourager may 
or may not be an effective pointer. The implementer may be more 
skillful in turning an approved policy into concrete practice than 
in either of the other roles. Clearly, there is nothing unethical in 
the same leader performing all three roles within the limits of his 
energy or talent. Yet the chances are that, in the degree that he 
is an effective leader, he will discover and encourage other mem- 
bers of his group who are able to perform one or more of them 
at least as well as he. Leadership that distributes leadership is, 
in the context of a democratic ethics, the strongest and most fertile 
of all. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


Toward a Democratic Faith 


1 


It is time now to recapitulate and rephrase some of the fundamental 
beliefs which, implicitly or explicitly, have run through preceding 
pages. They began quite properly with philosophy, and they con- 
clude with it. 

Yet it is a fair question whether American democracy in general 
or education in particular can be said to possess anything like a 
philosophy sufficient for our time. We Americans have never wor- 
ried greatly over the consistency, clarity, or sufficiency of our pat- 
terns of belief. We have not done so for the excellent reason that, 
until recently, we have seldom needed to do otherwise. We have 
been too wrapped up in the conviction of our own invincibility, 
too sure of our inevitable progress. The fact that we have hitherto 
emerged into uneasy interludes of prosperity and peace has ac- 
tually encouraged our complacency. 

No institution, moreover, reflects this complacency better than 
public education. The typical school structure and curriculum are 
weighted heavily with the past. To be sure, some institutions have 
recently shifted attention toward contemporary life. But even these 
too largely ignore the possibility that the future will be greatly dif- 
ferent from either past or present. 

No wonder that education is still woefully lacking in concern for 
the profound reconstructions imminent in this half-century. Thou- 
sands of teachers, of course, mention such matters in their class- 
rooms; a few even devote topics or units specifically to them. But 
to propose that utmost consideration of the current and impending 
period of change and choice should become the pivot of the whole 
program of democratic education, elementary through the uni- 
versity, is still a heresy. 

Nevertheless, it is just this proposal that follows from the phi- 
losophy demanded by our emerging age. Beliefs more or less satis- 
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factory for our world of yesterday cannot afford a secure founda- 
tion for the world of tomorrow. We have gradually come to per- 
ceive the tremendous effects of the growth of technology. We realize 
that the phenomenon of interdependence, far from being incidental 
to the economic sphere, now becomes a major characteristic not 
only of the economic but of other spheres as well. We examine the 
democracies and wonder what it is that allows some of them to 
crumble almost overnight. We are puzzled and hurt by the dis- 
covery that our order is by no means the only kind able to captivate 
millions of human beings. 

And so we ask where we can find strength so to vitalize our way 
of life that we shall with confidence test and prove its own superi- 
ority. This is the question to which all our institutions, and surely 
education, should now address themselves. Here is the central ques- 
tion of our crisis culture. 

The answer rests upon one indispensable conviction. Democracy, 
more than any form of society devised thus far by man, is capable 
of providing greatest happiness for the largest number of people on 
the earth, 

To state a conviction as directly as this is at once to raise a 
number of issues far-reaching in their implications. I choose four 
Such issues, and suggest directions of solution which, once found, 
will reinvigorate the democratic faith. 


2 


The first of these is the extent to which our main conviction 
may be grounded in the great traditions of democracy. Especially 
of late, thoughtful patriots in search of fresh inspiration have been 
returning again and again to records of the past. 

And they are justified. The whole of human history may, in fact, 
be interpreted as a conflict between those contracting forces that 
would refuse plain happiness to the masses of mankind and those 
expanding forces that would increase the chances of happiness. 
Occasionally benevolent despots have been genuinely concerned 
With the universal welfare. But, for the most part, whatever success 
ordinary men achieved in winning larger stakes in the opportunities 
of nature and society resulted from exertion of their own powers 
in the face of those who, whenever possible, deprived them of these 
Opportunities. Our own history is essentially no different on this 
Score: we only falsify if we talk glibly of the unity of American 
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traditions and forget that our past, too, is scarred with struggles 
between those who would contract and those who would expand 
the privilege of sharing resources for a richer common life. : 

If we take sufficient care we may also note, however, that this 
privilege came through the centuries to be distinguished by certain 
attributes. As far back as ancient times it already meant fraternity 
—the precious experience of association, of sympathy and comrade- 
ship which attach so naturally to such association. It came even- 


tually to mean liberty—an appreciation that, within the limits of 
fraternal obligation, 
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—is whether we can find support in the fundamental nature of the 
human being. 

This issue is not separate from the first. We may learn much about 
what men are like by studying their history. Yet a great deal can be 
said, too, for the argument that we shall not know what it is the 
multitude of folk expect from life until we better understand their 
hungers, drives, their natural patterns of expression and develop- 
ment. 

Anthropology, psychology, sociology, and other sciences of man 
are still too immature to support this argument with foolproof evi- 
dence. Yet in recent years the advances they have made are great 
—so great that it becomes possible to indicate in some detail what 
cross sections of the people of our era require for a fairly rounded 
life. Sufficient food, comfortable shelter, protective clothing, sexual 
fulfillment, radiant health—these values proper come first. But 
men require, also, values of a far more subtle though equally essen- 
tial kind: security, adventure, comradeship, privacy, sharing, recog- 
nition, creativity. 

This is not to say that all human beings cherish satisfactions such 
as these with similar intensity or consciousness. Not only do cultures 
differ in their emphases; within communities, even within families, 
differences are far from trivial. But given fluctuations of custom, 
habit, and activity induced by fluctuations in material and spiritual 
environments, such values serve to unite men and women of all 
colors, classes, creeds. Hence they are more than transitory incidents 
in the shifting social scene. Without being confused with qualities 
eternal or innate, they give to human nature, as we must deal with 
it in the modern period of our evolution, a kind of empirically uni- 
versal character. 

Nor is this to say that democracy is the only order capable of 
meeting certain of man’s needs. Even totalitarianism, briefly at 
least, may provide security of shelter, clothing, food. But while 
indispensable, these by no means constitute the sum of what to 
human nature is necessary to its own well-being. On the contrary, 
it may gain all these yet gradually starve. Only when men also 
actively participate in the experience of producing such necessities, 
of feeling that in some modest way they are creating for them- 
selves and others in their group, and above all of determining to- 
gether all policies and programs—then and only then do they begin 
to tap the full powers which, when released, result in happiness. 

And democracy is exactly this. It is the widest range of per- 
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sonalities realizing interest, talent, power, value to the maximum. 
It is, therefore, both effect and cause: as human nature flowers in 
the soil of opportunity, democracy in turn is strengthened and 
enriched. Totalitarianism, on the other hand, thwarts fulfillment 
of too many of our basic wants. Thus, by the single superstition of 
dividing “lower” races from the “best,” fascism denies millions any 
right to find expression for themselves. Being indifferent to science, 
it scoffs at knowledge about man’s cravings and potentialities. Com- 
munism, too, under the Soviet hierarchy violates man’s normal want 
to participate fully in the conditions under which he lives and 
works, forces him into straight-jackets of dictatorial rule, and so 
breeds, all too frequently, neuroses of hate and frustration. 
Perhaps now we shall discover that, in the light of human nature, 
even rule by the majority takes on fresh significance. Far from serv- 
ing merely as a mechanism of political decision, it provides at least 
two sources of support for our central postulate. In the first place, 
it suggests that a range of similar wants exists among the rank and 
file: values, or want-satisfactions, sought by the individual are often 
similar to, in fact identified with, values of the group. Hence the 
term majority connotes a social principle of commonalty and unity. 
In the second place, this principle suggests why the many ultimately 
choose to trust themselves rather than the few. They are drawing, 
not alone from learning, precedent, or other sources of advice ex- 
ternal to themselves, but from their own natures to decide what is 
most conducive to their happiness. Here, moreover, is the recon- 
structed democratic import of intelligence: it is human nature be- 
come collectively aware of and agreed upon what human nature 
wants and the steps necessary at a given time to satisfy its wants. 
At the same time the argument from human nature, like the argu- 
ment from history, has its own defects. One defect is to forget that 
human nature never functions wholly by itself, but always within 
specific social media. Still another defect follows from the imperfec- 
tions of our scientific knowledge—imperfections that are surely due, 
in part, to the hypercaution with which the sciences of man so 
often approach investigations of the controversial type so desper- 
ately needed in our struggle between totalitarian and democratic 


ideologies. 
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A third far-reaching issue now appears, however, when we ask 
whether such investigations in themselves can ever be enough. 
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Are we not still compelled to cling devoutly to the final worth of 
the democratic creed? Need we, can we, ever show by means of 
history or of purely scientific knowledge that equality, fraternity, 
and liberty are valuable principles? Is not then the equation of 
democracy and happiness beyond experimental proof? 

This kind of argument is common in our time. Confronted as 
we are by antidemocratic forces notorious for their fanatical appeal, 
no wonder that some defenders cry that nothing short of stronger 
counterforce both of arms and of beliefs can expect now to gain 
dominance over them. Such an argument is strengthened, not only 
by our still prevalent complacency, but by the kind of sophisticated 
viewpoint that repudiates any sort of conviction or commitment re- 
vealing too much fervor, too much certainty. Tentativeness and 
open-mindedness are the virtues our most representative American 
philosophers frequently extol—virtues mirrored in the ideology of 
public education with its often superficial maxim of objectivity. 
Thus it is partly in reaction to these attitudes that some men turn 
back to medieval logic, indemonstrable self-evidence, or intuitive 
faith to satisfy their craving for an absolute ideal. 

Now we should observe that the species of self-evidence exempli- 
fied by contemporary “medievalists” may lure us into quicksands at 
least as treacherous as any its apologists detect in other points of 
view. Its fatal weakness is that my dogmatic axioms, which by the 
logic of my mind or heart are absolute to me, can never be weighed 
fairly against your axioms, which by the logic of your mind and 
heart are absolute to you. Both of us are sure were right: neither 
can prove to the other that he's wrong so long as each clings to what 
is crystal clear to him exclusively. This method compares well, in 
other words, with that of men who often hate democracy: since 
in their view values need no community of understanding or ex- 
perience, therefore any fuehrer in a position of superior strength 
may "justify" enforcement of his own irrefutable self-evidence upon 
a weaker folk. 

Nevertheless, there is one crucial way in which “self-evidence” of 
a sort does legitimately undergird our principal conviction. To 
begin with, values, unlike stars and frogs and other typical data 
of the scientist, are inextricably tied to the valuer himself; they 
cannot in this sense be dealt with entirely objectively. Persons must 
experience what values intrinsically mean—indeed, perhaps the 
best way for me to approach and appreciate your own values is 
to learn to put myself in your own place, 
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I do not, of course, say that science is here devoid of usefulness. 
Rather, the more we learn about ourselves experimentally, the 
more profound our reasons to believe that we cannot possibly realize 
our natures to the full without shared responsibility, free oppor- 
tunities to be ourselves, or equal privilege and respect. But the 
point is that, since these values flow from springs of nature of which 
each person is himself a part, each person must testify to their 
vitality and then, with others who so testify, arrive finally at mutual 
agreement that here are indeed the values that they share. Pre- 
cisely in this sense majority rule is, on a deeper plane, also the 
expression of normative consensus by the widest possible com- 
munity as to what values, from mutual experience, are embraced 
by its constituents. 

The inference that follows is that “self-evidence” of such a type 
is not to be confused at all with one’s private, arbitrary certainty. 
It crystallizes slowly from the joint and public certainty of men 
that they are now, as they have been throughout recorded history, 
united by intense and poignant longings to gain their general hap- 
piness. By the same token it serves notice on the few, who for 
reasons of their own continue to deny the values of democracy, 
that here is the greatest single agency of power in the hands of 
the majority—an agency so powerful that enemies of democracy, 
shrewdly fearing its revolutionary force, resort to every subterfuge 
and cruelty to keep it drugged and chained. 

We may properly conclude, therefore, that “self-evidence” as 
a public instrument of majority control is helpful to the conviction 
we are trying to clarify. But this is still not to say that, even added 
to the other arguments, it terminates our quest. We have already 
pointed out its dangers as a private instrument. We have not ob- 
served how futile it may be unless, along with the tradition of the 
forces of expansion and man’s own common nature, it is supple- 
mented by designs of social institutions. 


5 


Thus we come to the fourth and final issue involved in this 
delineation of the democratic faith. Is it possible, desirable, or 
both, to create designs for the needed earth-wide culture? Some 
deny the possibility: they insist that no one can anticipate ahead, 
that serious contingencies are sure to intervene. Others hold antici- 
pation to be undesirable; they prefer to dwell upon intuitive self- 
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evidence, or the glories of the past. Or they may insist that 
enthusiastic advocacy of specific goals is all too likely to be dog- 
matic, inflexible, and (worst of all) “utopian.” 

It is, however, also true that much attention is increasingly being 
given to the feasibility of comprehensive plans. We are asking why, 
if they are workable for families, businesses, all kinds of partial 
groups, plans cannot also function for nations or even for inter- 
national affairs. We are aware that economic planning has already 
embraced many aspects of our national life, And we know much 
more than some readily admit about the democratically planned 
society that we can organize if we but have the will. 

We know, for instance, that government direction of a national 
institution can operate efficiently: our postal system is a living proof. 
We know what the average citizen needs for decent shelter, cloth- 
ing, nourishment, and health: experts in nutrition, housing, medi- 
cine, already fairly well agree on what the proper standards are. 
We know that this country (and there is strong reason to suppose 
other countries, too) could provide for these needs as well as decent 
education and security in old age: resources and technology are 
capable of almost limitless development. We even know a great 
deal about effective operation of a federal union of the kind that 
should soon be organized among nations of the world: we have 
had more than a century of American experience with a union not 
only of vast size but of wide cultural and economic differences. 

At the same time, to demand clear-cut institutional objectives is 
not equivalent to demanding goals so static as to permit no later 
change. Means influence, of course, the nature of our ends; as we 
move ahead, we may be sure our ends will become modified. But 
Sometimes we forget that ends also influence the nature of means; 
the more definite we are as to what we wish to win, the less 
necessary will be diluting compromise and the more probable our 
devising of effective strategies. Ends without means are empty, but 
means without ends are blind. 


6 


Two general conclusions follow from our analysis of the convic- 
tion that democratic happiness is worth fighting to achieve. 

This conviction, in the first place, is clearly not so much the 
Product of a single principle as it is a synthesis. Thus the great 
traditions of democracy deepen in significance and strength through 
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expanding scientific knowledge of essential wants—wants which, 
with the help both of history and of human nature, seem more and 
more publicly “self-evident” to that majority which finds itself in- 
escapably engaged in their pursuit. 

But our conviction needs still another element: graphic outlines 
of the economic, political, and cultural democracy that nearly all 
of us could and should cooperate to build. Without promise of 
abundance, enlightenment, equality of opportunity; without the 
objective of an international order operated by and for humanity 
itseli—we shall ultimately go down to defeat in peace even if 
meanwhile victorious in war. 

Here then, in the second place, we must count heavily upon 
the kind of education these pages advocate. With its help our 
citizens could be taught afresh the venerable lessons of past strug- 
les to implement the values of democracy. They could come to 
understand their own natures and how richly, given opportunity, 
these might be expressed. They could learn that what most of them 
mutually want becomes to them, at any rate, a “self-evident” crite- 
rion of consensus, unity, and strength. They could share, finally, 
in fashioning the design of a new free world where ideal purposes 
become clothed in the realities of earth, culture, and technology. 

To learn these lessons would mean, in other words, that our 
public schools at last subscribed to a philosophy of education at 
once appropriate to our present age and directed toward the future 
of democracy. 


APPENDIX 


Two Book Reviews 


Education and Freedom, by Hyman G. Rickover. 


Because everyone except the most myopic apologist agrees that 
American schools suffer from grave deficiencies, and because many 
earnest citizens are groping for solutions, uncritical readers of 
Admiral H. G. Rickover’s book are likely to applaud both its ob- 
jections to and corrections for public education. 

Viewed critically, however, Education and Freedom rests upon 
an array of dubious, indeed ominous, assumptions. The many facts 
it presents, only some of which are contradictory and unsubstan- 
tiated, lend themselves to more than one kind of evaluation. To 
be sure, the contention that we need “a thoroughly reorganized 
educational system with totally different aims"—a contention that, 
in another context, some of us might applaud—appears on the sur- 
face little more than a hackneyed proposal to return to “the tradi- 
tional task of formal education in Western civilization.” This task 
is to transmit “the social heritage” and to provide “rigorous train- 
ing of young minds.” 

But consider more carefully the meaning of “rigorous training.” 
Admiral Rickover insists that “the school’s concern is with the in- 

| tellect alone.” The primary process of learning is "storing the 
mind with knowledge." It never occurs to him to ask whether the 
psychological principles that he takes for granted are defensible 
in the light of modern theory and research. 

Had he done so, it is unlikely that he could have found a single 
Contemporary authority recognized as such by peers in the be- 
havioral sciences to support his proposals. On the contrary, these 
Sciences are demonstrating that learning and teaching in the cul- 
tural as well as formal sense are vastly complicated phenomena 
involving not only mind-training but multiple emotional, biological, 
Social, and personality factors. Of course, a major purpose of good 


education is to develop knowledge and competence of the highest 
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order. But the way to achieve it is certainly not to advocate a 
"revolutionary reversal' to so outmoded a psychological doctrine 
as the mental storehouse—a doctrine more appropriate to the seven- 
teenth-century psychology of John Locke than to the organismic 
psychologies of our day. 

Or consider an assumption of quite a different order. Admiral 
Rickover is anxious about "freedom," and to his credit he pleads 
for the right to engage in intellectual discovery unhampered by 
bureaucratic red tape or social pressures. Yet where in his liberal- 
arts curriculum does he explicitly provide for either experimental 
or philosophical grappling with the complexities of this supreme 
value? "English, foreign languages, mathematics, sciences, history, 
geography"—what assurance do we have that freedom will become 
integral to the lives of young people as they “master” these sub- 
jects? Admiral Rickover, after interpolating feeble reservations, 
holds up the class-structured European, even the Prussian and 
Soviet, systems of education as models for us to emulate. The fact 
that to a large extent the kind of mastery he lauds is at least as 
appropriate to nondemocratic as to democratic countries disturbs 
him very little. Rather, he is almost gleeful that Soviet education 
has largely repudiated experimental methods of learning and re- 
turned to the storehouse doctrine. 

Quite consistently, then, the Admiral sees no reason why children 
should learn the meaning of democratic freedom by participating, 
deciding, and planning together. Such activities are considered 
merely a waste of time. Quite consistently, too, no place is provided 
for intensive study of the great controversial issues of our day— 
problems of race discrimination, say. Thus, though Virginia is 
praised as a "true pioneer for excellence in education" because it 
has lowered teacher-training requirements, no mention is made of 
the schools closed by its white-supremacy governor and no ques- 
tion is raised as to whether this kind of contempt for the Supreme 
Court of the United States would be tolerated by a really well- 
educated people. 

As has recently been fashionable among conservatives, the scape- 
goat is again John Dewey and "progressive education." Unlike some 
other critics, the author is honest enough, however, to make a 
devastating admission: “Fortunately, progressive educational 
methods have not found too wide application in our schools. . . . 
Well then, even going along with him for the sake of argument 
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(though not agreeing that “the spirit of Dewey permeates our 
teachers’ colleges and state boards of education”), how can we 
blame these methods for the present sorry plight of American edu- 
cation? It is truer to say that we cannot blame them because, except 
in distorted or superficial form, they have rarely been tried—cer- 
tainly not as Dewey, a profound student of psychology and the 
philosophy of science, meant them to be tried. 

Admiral Rickover simply caricatures progressive education when 
he identifies it with “life-adjustment education” that “aspires to 
adjust the child to life as it is.” The intent of Dewey's philosophy 
is opposite—to develop a capacity in learners to engage in constant 
readjustment by the disciplined application of scientific methods 
to all important problems of human life. A much stronger case 
could be made that American school programs are frequently dull 
or otherwise mediocre just because they continue to practice the 
author's own obsolete brand of learning and teaching. 

The central issue remains unresolved: How shall America create 
a powerful program of education suitable to the age of space which 
Admiral Rickover himself has helped to accelerate? Despite some 
well-justified strictures, especially against an overmethodologized 
teacher education, he does not effectively answer this question. The 
best advice he can give to parents is that they read Albert Lynd or 
Arthur Bestor—authors whose familiarity with the frontiers of be- 
havioral science is about on par with his own. Nowhere does he 
Suggest that perhaps a fairer way for parents to weigh the issues 
involved would be to study sources on various sides of the ques- 
tion. But apparently such procedure is unnecessary, since Bestor's 
book has never, to my knowledge, been refuted by the educationists 
in any point. . . ." Let the Admiral then look only at the heavily 
documented rebuttal by Professor Bestor's own colleague at the 
University of Illinois, Professor Harold C. Hand. 

The tragedy is that, with all its deep concern, never once does 
this book ask whether we might cope with the current crisis not 
by rejecting or retreating but by correcting the weaknesses and ad- 
Vancing beyond the contributions of Dewey and other pioneers of 
modern education. The goal of a strong education, not only for 
America, but for all parts of the earth, is the first imperative of 
the next half-century. Much better training for all professions, in- 
cluding teaching and technology, is crucial to this imperative. But 
We can no more afford to meet the competition of Russia by im- 
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itating its authoritarian policy and program in education than we 
can afford to meet the threat of any kind of totalitarianism by aping 
its disdain for civil liberties. 

A rebuilt philosophy of education that can generate both the 
vigorous means and magnetic ends essential for our times is needed. 
It will not be found along the road that Admiral Rickover com- 
mands us to follow. 

—The New York Times Book Review 


The School As Agent of Cultural Renewal, by Lawrence K. Frank. 


The fourth Burton Lecture at Harvard University is brilliantly 
provocative, fully up to the standard that a widening audience has 
come to expect of Lawrence K. Frank. His theme, so concisely an- 
ticipated by the title, is one that has too rarely been given serious 
attention since the 1930's. Yet it is not only as appropriate today as 
it was a quarter-century ago, it is now supportable by pioneering 
theoretical and empirical investigations that were not then avail- 
able. 

Frank’s principal purpose is to review some of these investigations 
and to indicate what their implications may be for the rebuilding 
of education in general and of elementary education in particular. 
Since his lecture is necessarily brief, he supports his case with 
heavy documentation in an appendix which is nearly as fascinating 
as the lecture itself. Two of the best sources are his own excellent 
and too little known books: Society as the Patient and Nature and 
Human Nature. 

One of the chief theses of these books is beautifully encapsulated 
here. Frank has learned much from anthropology (as well as from 
half a dozen other fields), but no anthropologist has stated better 
than he the conception of culture as man’s greatest creative achieve- 
ment. To regard culture as “a design for living” at once provides the 
school with an agential power which grows with increasing realiza- 
tion that the indigenous and crucial role of education is precisely 
that of renewing the culture. 

In the present period, this kind of renewing becomes mandatory 
because the basic conceptions with which we have traditionally 
viewed our physical and social world have become largely obsolete. 
In support, Frank points both to the Einsteinian revolution and to 
the development of new knowledge about human behavior. Even 
more heavily, he builds his case upon the operational or trans- 
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actional approach to scientific thinking as formulated especially in 
another under-appreciated work: John Dewey's and Arthur Bentley's 
Knowing and the Known. 

Frank's most refreshing argument is that such apparently erudite 
works have explosive import for the responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary school. He is convinced that most children have no oppor- 
tunity to approach science concordantly with the operational way 
of constructing and using concepts. Consequently they rarely see 
that this way is bound up with their uniquely imaginative power to 
make and remake their culture. Before they can hope to see it, 
however, the school must undertake an "un-learning" process of 
"cognitive therapy," during which many of the children's implicit 
assumptions are supplanted by new ones. That a drastically re- 
organized teacher education is prerequisite to this task goes without 
saying, since teachers, too, are oftener than not the victims of out- 
moded assumptions about the kind of world they live in. 

Two major proposals are discussed as to how the elementary 
School could begin to function as the agent of cultural renewal. One 
is to put into practice some of the exciting ideas that now permeate 
communication theory. The importance of the nonverbal and the 
need for "calculated redundancy" exemplify the kind of opportuni- 
ties already available. Frank has no doubt that much of the "com- 
munication" that now presumably occurs in typical classrooms is 
really a failure to communicate. "v 

The second proposal stems from a fascinating distinction be- 
tween “analogical” and “digital” processes. The latter involve step- 
by-step operations of discrete units, the former involve integrative 
wholes and patterns. Psychologically, though Frank does not say so, 
the digital process sounds as though it were rooted in mechanistic- 

ehavioristic assumptions about learning, while the analogical 
Process reminds one more of the Gestalt-organismic orientation. At 
any rate, he suggests that elementary education is too much gov- 
erned by the digital process. Actually, since the earliest culturally 
induced learning is chiefly of the analogical sort, the school errs 
badly when it suddenly compels the child to learn in the alternative 
Way. Yet in science, mathematics, and various other fields it is 
Possible to provide types of learning with models, audio-visuals, 
and other resources that dramatize the patterns and forms of 
experience. At present, somewhat ironically, the nursery school is 
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farther ahead in its utilization of analogical processes than either 
the high school or college. 

So stirring a discussion inevitably and properly invites questions 
also. I raise two. First, is Frank rather too idealistic in his own 
underlying philosophic assumptions when he places so much 
emphasis upon man’s capacity to make the world? Take this 
sentence as an instance: “What we know, believe, and assume about 
the universe, is the product of man’s creative imagination. . . .” Well, 
this is true in one sense, but in another sense, as any philosophic 
realist would insist, the universe must also give us the stuff to be 
creative about. Or, as some of our most distinguished anthropolo- 
gists would equally insist, the culture determines us much more 
than we determine the culture, for it provides the stubborn 
materials of custom, artifact, and even style of life. To take these 
realistic provisions into full account as a requisite of education’s 
renewing power is not to undermine Frank’s legitimate thesis but 
to toughen it. 

The other question arises from the author's wish to dissociate 
himself from any "blueprint for a utopian society.” These words 
are commonly used in an invidious sense, but they need not be. 
If instead of “blueprint” we substitute some more aesthetic and 
flexible concept such as “cultural design,” then would not Frank 
agree that this kind of future-looking is entirely compatible with 
cultural renewal? As for “utopian,” it all depends on what one 
means: typically, Americans think of utopians as escapists into 
realms of impossible perfection; but historically the utopian mood 
has often characterized great critics and reformers who have 
recognized, as Frank recognizes, the obsolescence of traditional 
ways of thinking and doing, and who have envisaged, as Frank 
envisages, new patterns of thinking and doing. In this latter sense, 
the elementary school, if it is to accept the mandate of the revolu- 
tion in knowing and the known, should be utopian. 

—Harvard Educational Review 
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